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Editorial 


, EApERS of the previous issue of the Puratattva would 

"recall that in the editorial notes we had pointed 
out, without being critical, the imbalance in the deve- 
lopment of archacological studies in our universities, It 
is gratifying to learn that the University Grants 
Commission has recently set up an Expert Committee 
“to draw upon a scheme for developing expertise in the 
field of archaeology and mustum in the universities. 
In anticipation of the recommendations of this Commi- 
tree. hoWever, it may be necessary to recognize that 
without field-work and museum-and laboratory-studies, 
teaching of archaeology is as meaningless as medicine 
without hospital duties. In fact. without excavation 
there can be no systematic development of the subject. 
It is not asked that any university which decides to 
offer course of archaeology may take to the spade and 
undertake excavation, to vindicate perhaps the inclu- 
sion of the course in the curriculum. That would amount 
to justifying means with ends. Archaeological excava 
tions are afterall not as much easy; an adequately trained 
and experienced field staff ts a prerequisite for any field- 
work—not “the senile play-boys of science rootingin the 
rubbish heaps of antiquity’, but persons with a good 
measure of comprehension of the causative relation of 
things, and properly equipped with the latest metho- 
dology. Some of the qualities cannot b= initiated but 
ean be developed only by training. Overall training, 
therefore, is needed for this increasingly complex 
discipline, and its necessity must be fully appreciated. 





Ww a view lo bridging up some of the gaps in 
VY sur cultural history, the Central Advisory Board of 
Archaeology, at its meeting held in November 1974, 
had approved of a list of twenty-five problem-oriented 
national projects, which are required to be undertaken 
during the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) as collabora- 
ted works by the Archaeological Survey of India, the 
universities, and Research Institutes and the State 
Departments of Archaeology. Among these, only nine 
projects (four belonging to the Stone Age Period, two 
to the Historical Period and three to the Medieval 
Period) have so far been taken up, six being under 
operation since the last four years orso. It is time, 
therefore, that their progress is reviewed. For any 
appraisal of the work done so far, it is perhaps desira- 
ble at this stage to ascertain the extent to which the 
objestives set forth for each of these projects have becn 
realized. Meanwhile, it may be relevant to add that 
in respect of the projects of the Historical Period the 
conclusions that the archaeological data would pesmit 
are likely to be found at variance with those indicated 
by the materials of literary or mythical genre. It is 
often hazardous to assume that accounts of preliterate 
events have survived in traditional encapsulated form. 
The approach has to be contextual rather then textual. 
To highlight the problem, 4 series of seven articles 
dwelling on the theme—Archaeology and Tradition — 
have been included in this issue, Which, it is hoped, 
would provide a proper perspective to the readers. 


g3Su04 


A reference to the list of the national projects, 
would show that in the absence of any priorities, some 
of the important projects still vemain uninitiated. 
OF these, one, relating to the Indus Civilization 
studies, has an extra Indian scope and as such 
needs our continuous attention. In addition to the 
immense increase in the available data relating to this 
Civilization over the past three decades, there have 
also been broad qualitative changes in the context of 
the enquiry—a shift to a new paradigm and a new 
framework of thought. The Harappan monolith in 
terms of chronology, geographical distribution and 
homogencity of the cultural equipment now stanits 
broken up. Although specific stages of the origin and 
growth of the Indus Civilization still elude us, 4 
process of its transmutation or transformation into 
successor cultures is being identified both in western 
India and in Punjab and Haryana. Specific investiga- 
tions are now needed to ascertain the mature and 
extent of the post-urban Harappan or sub-Harappan 
settlements in these regions. 

During the last three decades many cultures in 
these regions have bzen labelled by research workers, 
often by the excavators themselves, as Late Harappan, 
even though they are found to bz different in their cul- 
tural content, represented largely by ceramic tradition. 
This tends to add confusion to both the temporal and 
spatial aspects of the Harappa Culture. For example, 
Lethal B, Rangpur IID. Prabhas and Mehgam in Gujarat. 
Diamabad [[ in Maharashtra, Mitathal 118, Bhagwanpur, 
and Daulaipur in Haryana and Sanghol Dadher', Nagar 
and Katpalon in Punjzb have all been classed as Late 
Harappan. To this may bz added the Jhukar Culture 
in Sind which has also been tw ascribed to this phase. 
And, we all know that they do not mean the sam: 
thing. For affording pree'sion to the term, it would be 
necessary. therefore, to emquire, in the firs! instance, 
whether the phase Late Harappan corresponis to the 
terminal part of the Culture in terms of time-bracket. 
representing an effete stage of a sub-Indus variant in an 
evolutionary or developing sequence or is the transmuted 
manifestation of the Culture, representing an amalgam, 
including some distant HHarappan and even pre-Hara- 
ppi tradition. The percentage of the classical 
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Harappan element: should be werked out of both 
cases. Against the background of this enquiry it 
would not perhaps bz appropriate to designate pote 
represented by the latter elements as Late Harappan. 
In the samz context may perhaps be viewed the re ¥. 
identified overlap of the Painted Grey Ware Culture 
with that represented by the latter constituent elements. 
The overlap of the two cultures provides us an occasion 
for pause and reflection. The initial end of the temporal 
bracket of this overlap has to be determined: with 
some measure of certainty. Did the Painted Grey 
Ware in this region come into use during the latter 
half of the second millennium 8.c.? Or, did the amalgam 
culture of Harappan and Pre-Harappan elements 
stagger on till the first two centuries of the first 
millennuim s.c.? Equally important will be to 
ascertain the real continuity between the two cultures 
in their material equipment, The archaeologist need 
not overestimate the importance of the evidence nor 
be unrealistic in his explanation for its occur ence, 
keeping in view the circumstances and the archa 
logical background; his approach should be not to 
look at a particular tree but to visualize the wood. 












it is heartening to note that as a befitting tribute ro 
the memory of Sir Mortimer Wheeler. the Archeo- 
logical Survey of India has instituted the Wheeler 
Memoriol Lectures. to be delivered every alternate year. 
Th: first series of Lectures, (i) The impact of Mortimer 
Wheeler cn archacology and (11) Archasology | in Tnetiar: 
since Wheeler, were delivered in January 1978 by 
Professor Grahame Clark, a distinguished archicolegist 
of international repute and at present Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, U.K. [tis hoped that the Survey 
would publish these lectures at an early date for a 
wider public. 


B. K. THAPAR 
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Metrical Analysis of Handaxes from Chirki-on-Pravara 
(Western Maharashtra, India) 


R. V. Joshi and A. R. Marathe 


Deccan Colleze Postgraduate and Rese arch Institute, Pune 


Typology of the Lower and M iddle Palaeolithic, 

metrical study of Stone Age tools has become 
more or less standardized. The utility of such experi- 
ments on tools has now been clearly understood. They 
can be very conveniently applied for the study of a 
homogencous as well as mixed collections of tools 
from a single site and for the comparison of collections 
from different localities. Clark,* who applied matrix 
analysis to British Beaker Pottery. had suggested that 
this method could be used for comparing the tools 
from different areas. Roe* has suggested a system of 
metrical analysis for handaxes not dissimilar to that ef 
Bordes. but involving parameters including the weight 
of a tool and indices concerned with shape and refine- 
ment. 

In the experiments concerned with manufacturing 
handaxes Newcomer’ has delined the stages, first su b- 
jectively and then quantitatively, by counting and wei gh- 
ing fakes in the order of their removal. David Gilead’s* 
work on the handaxe industries in Israel and the Near 
East. in which the metrical analysis of the tools was 


AP trot publication of the treatise by Bordes? on the 


iFrancois Bordes, Typologie du Paleolithique: Ancien et Mayen, 
Universite de Bordeaux, Mem. no. | (Bordeaux, 1961). 

2p.L. Clarke, "Matrix analysis and archacology with reference 
to British Beaker Pottery’, Proceedings of the Prehistoric Soctety. 
vol. 28 (1962), pp. 371-82. 

'T).A. Roe, “The British Lower and Middle Pulucolithic; some 
problemt, methods of study and preliminary results’, Pr ‘J 

I the Prehistoric Society, vol. 33 (1964), pp. 245-67. 

4{MLH. Newcomer, “Some quantitative experiments in handaxe 
manufacture’, World Archaeolagy, vol. 3, no. 1 (1971), pp. 85-95. 

‘David Gilead, “Handaxe industries in Israe} and the Near East’, 
World Archacolagy, vol. 2, no. 1 (1970) 
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included, has shown that in that area the mean length 
of handaxes diminishes with time. He has, however, 
admitted that he could not claim that the descending 
order follows exactly the chronalogical sequence of the 
handaxe assemblages. A large number of research 
papers (Ph. D. theses) on the Stone Age industries of 
India have been contributed by scholars from the Deccan 
College Pune,'in which some statistical data have been 
presented in a very limited way. In these the most re- 
cent publication is by Lele and Koti’. These authors 
have worked out the relation between different charac- 
ters of handaxes from three differentsitesand presented 
the data in the form of equations. According te them 
ifat any site several hundred tools are found, then such 
laws can be established on the basis of about $0 obser- 
vations simultaneously for all the characters, length, 
breadth and thickness. Only one character, say length, 
need then be observed on the remaining hundreds of 
tools and no time need be spent for observations on 
breadth and thickness, which can be estimated from the 
established laws*. It is indeed o time saving device. But 
we feel that such statistical studies should not have 
only limited aims; their utility should rather be direct- 
ed towards solving problems which otherwise could 
not be tackled by normal studies. Yet another attempt 


41D. Sankalin, Prehistory and Protohistory of India amd Pakis * 
tan, Poona, 1974. 

‘V5. Lele and W.N. Koti. ‘Statistics in Archaeology’, /mdian 
Antiguary, vol. TV, nos, 1-4 (1970), pp. 64-74. 


sfhid., p. 67. 
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is by Ghose! who conducted technological study of the 
cleavers of Mayurbhan). In thisthe authors have measur- 
ed the length, breadth, thickness und weight of cleavers 
with the aimto find out whether there was any norm by 
which the cleavers of Mayurbhanj could be defined and 
also the variations within them in respect of these para- 
meters. Joshi® ha; tried to establish the significance of 
cleavers in Indian Acheulian industries, taking into 
consideration the raw material, environment and distri- 
butional pattern of cleaver-bzaring industries but he 
has not dealt with the parameters of the tools concerned. 


The last fifty years* explorations have brought to 
light scores of Stone Age sites in this subcontinent® and 
the stratigraphical horizons of these industries have also 
been fixed. Yet the evolutionary or other cultural se- 
quence within every industry has not been successfully 
worked out, for we often come across handaxe indus- 
tries apparently showing varied chronological and typo- 
logical characteristics within the same collection from 
the same site obtained from the same stratigraphic 
horizon. Even the excavations at Adamgarh have not 
solved these problems.’ In carrying out metrical studies 
of handaxes in India our aim was to standardise these 
experiments and to find out their applicability in solving 
the cultural and chronological problems of Stone Age 
industries. 


[tis alway! advantageous if all the tools under study 
are made of the same raw material and preferably ob. 
tained from one known stratigraphic horizon, as deter- 
mined by excavation. These precautions avoid comp- 
lexities arising from mixing up of tools or of varieties 
of rocks, and from imprecise knowledge of provenance. 
For this purpose, Sankalia very kindly allowed us to 
carry out our experiments on the Lower Palaeolithic 
collection from Chirki. 


Chirki is a small stream, draining into the pravara, 
a tributary of the Godavari, near Nevasa, a place 
known forits rich Stone Age sites.* Here Gudrun 


‘Reena Ghose and Gautamsankar Ray, “A technological study 
of eho reais of Mayurbhanj", Mian in India, vol. 40, no. 1(1964). 
PP. - 


"RV, Jouh', “Stetificance of cleavers in Indian Acheulean 
industries’, Archeocivilization (Antiquites Nationales et Interna- 
tionales, Nouveile Series, Paris), nos. 7-8 (1970), pp. 39-46. 

Sankalia, op. cir. 


“RV. Joshi, ‘Achsulian succession in India’, 
ol. VII, no. 1 (1964), pp. 150-43. 


"Sankalia, op. cif. 


Asian Perspectives, 


Corvinus® carried out 
palacolith-bearing gravel, : 
workshop yielding a large number of tools comprising 
handaxes, cleavers, scrapers, knives, borers, flakes and 
cores together with a quantity of waste material derived 
in the manufacture of the implements. She has deserib- 
ed’ the typology of tools but has not yet published the 
statistical data of the individual tools. 

All the tools recovered from Chirki are made of the 
Deccan Trap (basalt) and are of “Acheulian’ character. 
The single Acheulian horizon is situated directly on the 
bed-rock and is covered by gravel in which some Upper 
Palaeolithic artifacts occur. Typical later Acheulian 
handaxe forms are absent and on techno-typological 
considerations the tools may be placed in Early to 
Middle Acheulian stages." There is no stratigraphic 
division of the horizon, so that no subdivision of the 
occurrence into successive cultural phases would be 
justifiable. 

We have carried out the present study on 88 handanes 
and 100 cieavers from Trench VIL" This paper deals 
with the data on the handaxes. The material on the 
cleavers 1s being processed for enlarging the fesults 
obtained on the study of Indian cleavers.!” The compli 
cated analysis of the data on the handaxes, an immense 
task, if done by hand. was quickly achieved with the ald 
of a computer. The data was processed on CDE 3600- 
1604 Computer System at Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research (TIFR), Bombay, a special programme being 
prepared for the analysis of the data. 

In the Lower Palaeolithic Cultures, the handaxe 
and cleaver are the two most standardized tool-forms. 








They are made of various types of rock, sometimes as 


core tools and sometimes on large flakes. In any assembl- 
age of this kind a variety of shapes and sizes of these 
tool types is met with but their uses in the life of Stone 
Age man have not yet been well understood. Surely 
every specimen of a handaxe or acleaver must have been 
put to a specific use otherwise it is difficult to see why 
there snould oe such a variety of shapes. 


7 Corvinus. 
aa * esate ‘An Acheulian 


Indi Boor at Chin 
216-18; "Stratigraphy and geological ADF Sune 1968, ‘pe 
site at Chirki-on-Prawata. India’ Afan, vols, 63-64. (1968), pp 
siete, tislecaaee, Indian erkshop at, Chi Chitki on the Pravare 
Pp. 13-7). IV, Hos. |-~¢ (1970), 


"Corvinus (1968 and 1970), ibid. 
“Corvinus (1968), ibid. 
“Corvinus (1970), op. cit. 
“Joshiap. cit.(1970) 


We may suppose that these tools were generally 
used in the naked hand. A few of them, of smaller sizes, 
could have been used with the help of some handle. 
In use, the weight of such tools must have been a very 
important factor, followed by a particular shaps. There 
are obvious limitations in the case of handling a tool 
of certain weight. A very large specimen cannot be used 
with one hand, Besides, physical strength will differ 
from person to person. Perhaps the age of an individual 
will also have to b2 considered, for an adult can mani- 
pulate bigger specimens than that could be handled by 
a child. The shape of a tool will be the next important 
factor. [t will determine whether the tool is a pointed 
specimen or one having a convex edge. Thus, the weight 
and shape of any tool will control its function. The 
technological features such as the nature of flaking, the 


symmetry of the tool, etc., perhaps indicate the evolu- 
tionary stages in manufacturing techniques; the cruder 
flaking and symmetrical forms of implements point 
to an earlier stage in the history of their development, 
while finer flaking and symmetrical outlines of the tools 
clearly show evolved character and suggest a higher cul- 
turalstage. It may, however, be mentioned here that when 
the tool is made to discharge a specific function, care- 
ful symmetry may not necessarily be a requirement- 

In a tool collection,where all the specimens are made 
of the same taw material. the physical qualities of the 
tools are the same. Thus, the volume and size of a tool 
can be obtained from the known values of specific 
gravity and its actual weight. If the tools are made on 
tabular or rectangular tlocks or flakes, the volume ob- 
taincdfrom the LxBxT gives approximate maximum 
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size 
made (V,). The volume calculated from its weight and 
density gives the actual volume (V,). During the pro- 
e:35 of manufacture from the original block of raw 


material there is always a reduction in wetght and volume. 


Che ratio V,/V, is thus a measure of the wastage of 
fa W materialin the manufacturing work. In the present 
study of the handaxes from Chirki,this ratio gives a 
mean of 3-304 indicating nearly 2/3 wastage of raw 
material. In the experiment carried out by Newcomer 

ac 
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Fig, 2. Frequency distribution of length (L) breadth 
(8) and thickness (T) 





a handaxe was prepared out of a flint block weighing 
2945 gm and the resultant tool weighed 230 gm . In 
this case the manufactured tool js of an advanced Acheu- 
lian type and, therefore, involves a higher wastage of the 
raw material. 

For estimating the shape of a tool, Bordes had used 
the measurements of maximum length, maximum breadth, 
thickness, and other measurements taken at specific 
points along the length. He had, however, discarded the 
consideration of angles at the convergence of the two 
sizes of tool, Roe* followed broadly similar proce- 
dure for classifying handaxes into their various shapes, 
We. however, have obtained the values of these angles 
as shown in figs.| and 2 and plotted in fig.3, The angles 
were not measured directly but obtained by calculations 
from the measurements of H B,, Bs. 1, T, and Ty. For 


‘Newcomer, op. cif. 
Roc, oF. cif, 


of the original raw materia] on which a tool is 
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this purpose, the tool was oriented first along its maxi- 
mum breadth and a perpendicular He was dropped from 


a oe 
rere emai T 
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Fic. 3. Frequency distribution of weight 





the apex of the tool on the line of breadth (B), The same 
procedure was followed on the line of maximum thick- 
ness (T) with a perpendicular (1) from the apex of the 
tool. The majority of tools in the present collection have 
triangular or sub-triangular forms. ‘The error due to 
curvatures along the two sides converging on the apex 
would, therefore, be uniformly distributed. This method 
would not be useful if the tools have varied forms, 
particularly those having strongly curved converging! 
sides, as in such cases angular measurement would no 
be meaningful. 

_ While these angular measures do not throw much 
light on the shape of a tool they can give a useful indi- 
cation of its degree of symmetry. Generally, the more 
asymmetrical forms are found in earlier or lower cultu- 
ral stages, while the tools of advanced stages Bre more 
symmetrical. This symmetry may be worked out along 
two axes B and T by reference to two media H and L. 
The results give the following classes: biaxially symmetri- 
cal, uniaxially symmetrical; coaxially symmetrical and 


asymmetrical (fig-!.), The relative occurrence at Chirki of 


sbernenrsias types (624) and symmetrical types (38%) 
perhaps indicates earlier Acheulion stage of the presen 
collection (of Table 4c) ofercnees 





Fig. 4. Regresasion of length (L) on weight (W) 


TABLE | 
ANALYSIS OF VARIATION IN EACH PARAMETER AND RATIOS 








3 T (/T) (7/B)) =(@B+T) =) Ww 
Mean 13°8 7:6 4:88 1°582 0°6398 12°66 3°304 $3923 
Standard deviation 37 0:3 1°26 0°0382 —_ 0°203 0-148 171°43 
Coefficient of variation 27°0 4°0 25-13 060-0199 — 1°603 4+ 489 31°77 





TABLE 2 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
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_ For determining an index of refinement, Roe’ used 
the 1atio of thickness/breadth (T/B). He considered this 
as a more convenient ratio than thickness over length, 
because where implements are broken, length ts the 
Measurement most often affected by the damage- 
According to him a high valueofT/B usually indicates 
refined tools while low values of T/B show refined forms. 
He has, however, further stated that the refinement could 
not be allowed to depend solely on the index T/B as 
sometimes it gives misleading high values. To avoid this 
confusion he devised # further index, T,/L, where T, is 
the thickness at a point one-fifth distance on L from the 
tip. 


_ The collection under study gives generally high values 
of T/B, thus suggesting unrefined forms, which is true 
in this case as the industry shows Early to Middle Acheu- 
lian characters. This ratio is also more or less constant 
(ie. the standard deviation is small for the samole) 
as the entire collection is from the same cultural stage. 
If these tools had been hafted as lance points, the 
thickness should be much less, and the index T/B would 
give low values. The tools under consideration are fairly 
thick and do not seem to have been used this way. 

_ Ina subsequent article, Roe* presented various grou~ 
pings among 38 British handaxe assemtlages, some of 
which include cleavers. In this the groups that emerge 


1 [bled 
t ibid. 





Equatio Slope of error coeficient of 
correlation 

Length on weight L=— 00086 W+91246 00086 0-884 0:7910 
Breadth on weight B= 0:0044 W+5°2886 00044 0: 9687 0-7315 
Thickness on weight T=0-0030 W+43°3573 0-¢030 1-5415 0: 5767 
(B/T) on weight (B/T)= (09-0001) W + 1°6234 00001 23-1511 . 00389 
(B+T) on weight (B+T)=—0-0074 W+8-6459 0-0074 an = 
(B+T) on length (B+T) = 0-8604L4.0-7959 0: 8604 < = 

_V, on Vy V, = 0°2639 V, + 212727 0: 2639 1-4047 09097 


are clusters of sites where industries are similar in terms 
of the morphological range and usual degree of refine- 
ment of their handazes. In his statistical summary 
tables, Roe? has given mean and standard deviation 
figures for T/B for all his 38 samples. Most of the sites 
yielded low mean values lying between 0.408 and 0.595. 
Only four sites show values cver 0.6. The handaxes 
from Chirki gave a mean value of T/B as 0.66. 

If we assume that these tools from Chirk are hand 
tools, ic. used in the hand, the holding capacity (or 
presence of a grip) Is equally important. Assuming not- 
mal holding capacity of a hano of an adult to be about 15 
om. if the tool is to be used as a missile for throwing, 
it need be encircled by the hand only to about 1/3 of 
its periphery, but if itis to be held for use in the hand, 
the grip should cover 2/3 of the tool's periphery. To 
s ceitain extent there is some relation between L and 
(B+T) of a tool. The values of «B+-T) are remarkably 
constant showing a very small coefficient of variation. 
The variation in T is more (25.139) but in (B-+-T) it 
is far less (1,603 °4). The variation in (B+T) which rep- 
resents the transverse section of a handaxe in a verti- 
cal plane to the L-axis, is also far less (O-01991 Ao). 

The variation in the values of weight is maximum 
(1-77 %) which is as a result of variation in L, B, and T. 
The variation in L and T is substantial (26°98 % and 
25-:13°% respectively). But the variation in B is far less 


5 fbid., p. 28. 


(3-9749/ ). The scope to increase in T is far less, as tndi- 
cated by means of standard deviation (+ 1-265). There- 
fore, the increase in weight is mainly achieved by increas- 
ing the length. This may be shown by regression analysis 
(slope 0-0086 and coefficient of correlation = 0-7910), 
Table? 

According to the laws of Physics, the work done 
while digging with or throwing an implement (handaxe 
or any other tool) is proportional to the loss of kinetic 
energy (L.K-E.) during the impact or collision. The 
loss of K.E. is given by — 


M.M,(U;—U,)* (l—e)}* 


L.K.E = M=M, 


where, M, : mass cf the tool 
M,: mass of the object (ic. at which it is 
thrown or on which it is used), 
U, & U, : their respective velocities 
e : coefficient of restitution 


— 
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Fic. 5. Regression of breadth (B) on weight (W) 
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Fic. 7. Regression of breadth (B) on thickness 


The principle of “Total Energy’ suggests that the 
system must remain constant; hence, the kinetic energy 
which appears to be lost must get convertea into other 
forms and must be used in doing certain work. In the 
case of collision between two bodies the loss of kinetic 
energy is used in redistribution of molecules of the colli- 
ding bodies, and part of the energy is used in producing 
heat and sound, etc. In our experimental work for test- 
ing the effectiveness of the tools, only the mass of the 
concerned tool and its velocity (i.e. the momentum of 
the tool) can be controlled. Since a heavy hammer with 
slow velocity works better than a light hammer with 
more velocity, the weight of a tool is of prime impor- 
tance. 





The Binfords' have tried to identify groups of tools 
that were used for various kinds of jobs by using statisti- 
cal analysis of the implements found at palacolithic sites. 
Their hypothesis is based on the data from Mousterian 
sites. The authors state that ‘in technologically simple 
societies. we can aistinguish two broad classes of arti- 
facts, extraction and maintenance. Base camps are 
chosen primarily for living space protection yas ele- 
ments and central location with respect to resources. 
We would expect the archaeological assemblages of 
base camps to reflect maintenance activities, the pre- 
Paration and consumption of food and manufacture 
of tools for use in other less permanent sites. Another 
settlement type would be a work camp, a site occupied 


‘S.R. Binford and L.R. Binford, ‘Stone tools and be- 
haviour’, Scientific American, vol. 220 (1969), pp. 70 4b 





METRICAL ANALYSIS OF HANDAXES FROM CHIRKI-ON-PRAVARA 


TABLE 3 
THE “‘T’” Test 


a 





Coefficient correlation _—_—_—dDegrees of fteedom 
‘LW =0.791C 86 
‘pw =0.7315 86 
rTW =0.5767 86 
rv, V, = 0.9097 86 





ee 
‘From R.A. Fisher and F. Yates, Statistical Tables, 
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Fic. 8 Regression of B+T on L 


while smaller social units were carrying out extractive 
tasks. Archacologically, these would appear as kill 
sites collecting stations and quarries for extracting 
flint to be used in tool making. 

ft is difficult to distinguish between base camp and 
work camp at Chirki. Perhaps, both such activities were 
carried out at the same place or in close proximity to 
cach other. It was definitely a factory site as well as a 
camp site of a more or less permanent nature: There 
was no possibility of intense climatic variation during 
the year compelling the inhabitants to change their 
camps seasonally. A variety of Lower Palacoltthic tools 
have been located at other sites on the nullah at Chirki- 
In these, handaxes and cleavers ave the only standardis- 
ed tools having definite form, while the choppers, scrapers. 
etc., do not possess well defined repetitive shapes. A 
variety of shapes and sizes is found in the handaxes and 
cleavers and each seems te have discharged a specific 





: uty? 


Level 


11:9899 0-001 3.44 
9-949] 0-601 3.46 
6° 5464 0°00! 5.46 
20+3120 0-001 3.46 


Oliver and Boyd, London. 


function. It is, however, difficult to attempt evaluation 
of their functions such as for killing, meat extracting, 
skinning, etc., from the metrical studies of the tools 
alone. 


The site of Chirki is in western Maharashtra and 
the handaxes, as mentioned previously, are all made 
of the basalt rock (Deccan Trap). It is interesting to 
compare the metrical data for the tools from this site 
with that from the few other series for which such in- 
formation is available. The handaxes from Rajasthan! 
are made of quartzite, those from Gujarat* (Saurashtra) 
are on quartzite and dolerite, while cleavers from Mayur- 
bhanj are on quartzites. Some metrical details are given 
‘n table No. 3 for comparative purposes. The following 
deductions can tentatively be made from them. 


1. The mean weights of handaxes and cleavers from 
while the cleavers from Mayurbhanj have 521.66 gm- 
This shows that the raw material makes little difference 
as far as weight of tools denoting comparable cultural 
stages is concerned. 


2. The L, B and T measurements of tools from 
Rajasthan and Chirki bringout the difference between 
these industries. The Chirki industry shows early to 
Middle Acheulian forms while the Rajasthan industry 
indicates Late or Advanced Acheulian characters. Since 
the weights of the tools from Rajasthan are not known 
further comparison is not possible at this stage. 


3, The tools from Saurashtra also show advanced 
Acheulian characters. 


'V.N. Misra, Pre-and Proto-history of Berach Basin, South 
Rajasthan, Ph. D. Thesis-(1967) (unpublished), Deccan College. 


iLele and Koti, ap. cil. 
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TABLE 4{a) 
DETAILS OF SPECIMENS REPRESENTING THE CLASS 
No, Register no, © Class term Index of symmetry Indexofsymmetry Coefficient of sym- 
along B-axis (u,) along T-axis (uz) metry(u,) = (ul/u,) 
l. CHIR-VII Asymmetrical 0+ 5625 O-4517 ]219¢ 
23/783 
2. CHIR-VU Co-amially sym. 0- 50000 0- D000 | 0000 
31/1002 7 
3 CHIR-VII Uni-axially sym. L- 0000 0+ 6000 2° 3333 
53/197 (along B-axis) 
4. CHIR-VII Uni-aaially sym. 0: 6007 10000 06667 
58/542 (along-T-axis) i 
5. CHIR-VII Bi-axially sym. 10000 10000 10000 
45/176 
TABLE 4(b) 


PERCENTAGE OF HANDAXESIN DIFFERENT CLASSES 





No. Class U,=(B,/B,) U,=(T,/Ta) B= (12/5) Percentages er 
{. Biaxially symmetrical =| = =| 03-409 
2. Uniaxially symmetrical | =lor =| 31-100 37918 
3. Co-axially symmetrical al | | 03-409 | 
4. Asymmetrical l ! | 62°08? 


ae Oe ee Total —100-00 
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[t should b> mentioned in passing that these industries, 
representing early to late Acheulian stages, do not 
show much variation in their composition of tool types. 

Using the same data as worked out by Roe,! 
Graham* presented another scheme of classification of 
British handaxes. While commenting on the results thus 
obtained by Graham, Roe has shown a reasonably good 
agreem=nt btween these schemes. Roe’s remarks 
in this context are very pertinent. He states that: But 
ultimately, if there is to be a real understanding of which 
handaxe industries lic closest to each other in the British 
scqucnc:, such mstrical and statistical studies as these 
cannot bz regarded as a complete substitute for the 
filling of the appalling gaps in our knowledge of the 
relative chronology of the assemblages under discussion. 
To propos: a pattern of morphological likes and unlikes 
ii not necessarily te solve problems of chronological 





Fic. 11, Regression of (Vy) on (VP) 


IRoe, op. cis, | 
"J. M. Graham, ‘Discrimination of British Lower and Middle 
Palacolithic handaxe groups using canonical variates’, with a note 


: a , 
by Derek Roe, orld 4rchaeology, vo'. 3, no. | (1970), pp. 322-42. 
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and cultural relationships. The need for more informa- 
tion about the Pleistocene geo'ogy of the British Palaeoli 
thic sites is only too obvious, and there are many other 
problems requiring investigation? This statement 
holds good for the palaeolithic studies in India as well. 
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The Acheulian Industry of Rock Shelter III F-23 at 
Bhimbetka, Central India: a Preliminary Study 


V. N. Misra 


Poona University, Pune 


INTRODUCTION 


i was OVer a century anda decade ago that the first 

Acheulian implement—a cleaver—was found by 
Robert Bruce Foote in a lateritic gravel pit at Pallavaram 
near Madras.* During the following three decades 
Acheulian finds were made from many sites in peninsular 
India, mainly by Foote himself but also by some. other 
amateur archaeologists. In the last three and a half 
decades, systematic exploration of many regions in 
the country for Palaeolithic remains has been carried 


_. Professor HD. Sankalia, who first conceived the idea of excava- 
tion at the site, has all al i | : 
Valuable guidance. Dr V.S 








"Robert Bruce Foote, The Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric 
canned | Protaki storic taih uo: Notes on their Ages and Dis- 
tribution (Madras, 910) . pv. 


[Received on 4 August 1 75] 


out by research workers from several institutions, 
majority of them from the Deccan College, Pune, working 
under the inspiration and guidance of Professor H.D, 
Sankalia. Acheulian industries have been found almost 
all over the country except the Indo-Gangetic plains and 
the western coast. As a result of these studies the 
geographical distribution of Acheuljan industries is 
now fairly satisfactorily known.* 

But that is almost all that we know of the Acheulian 
culture. We know virtually nothing of the way of life 
of Acheulian man. Even our knowledge of the real 
nature of the Acheulian industries and consequently 
of their technological evolution and relative chronology 
is negligible. The main reason for this state of affairs 
is that until very recently Palaeolithic research has been 
confined, with the exception of one early attempt at 
excavation,* to the exploration of secondary sites like 
riverine sediments, stream beds and surface occurrences 
of artefacts. The artefact collections have, in the cir- 
cumstances, of necessity been selective and heavil 
weighted in the favour of finished and large tools. The 
artefactual material obtained from such contexts is 
naturally mixed both in time and space, and gives only 
fragmentary and distorted picture of Acheulian indust- 
ries. In the last few years there is beginning to emerge 
a welcome shift of attention to the excavation of Palaco- 


"For a very comprehensive treatment and extensive bibliogra A 
HD. Sankalia, Prehistory and Protohistory of Boke and 
Pakistan (Poona, 1974). *. 
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Fic. 1. Ahbimbetka and its enviranments 


lithic sites, However, totally undisturbed Palacolithic 
sites are as yet very scarce, In this context, the disco- 
very and excavation of thick, undisturbed Acheulian 
occupation-deposits in the caves and rock shelters at 
Bhimbetka promises to add substantially to our know- 
ledge of the Acheulian culture. 


THE SITE AND ITS ECOLOGICAL SETTING 


The site of Bhimbetka (77° 37° E ; 22° 50’ N)is located 
on the northern margin of the Vindhya Hills in Raisen 


District of Madhya Pradesh (ric. 1). The Vindhyas 
run parallel to the Narmada river on its northem 
side, Though in the main they consist of Deccan 
Lavas, between Bhopal and Itarsi they are essentially 
composed of sandstones and quartzites, The hills 
form a great scarp overlooking the Narmada valley 
and rarely exceeding a height of 610 m (2000 ft).! 
Near Bhimbetka, the hills recede to the sides to form 


‘O.H.K. Spate and A.T.A. Learmonth, Jedia and Pakistan : 
Land, People and Economy (London, 1967), pp. 22-23. 








a broad, extensive valley through which runs the Bombay- 
Delhi line of the Central Railway. The hills at this 
point also form a watershed. The drainage to the north 
flows into the Betwa river, to ultimately join the Ganga 
valley, while drainage to the south goes into the Narmada 
river. ‘There is no perennial stream close to Bhimbetka, 
the nearest such stream being Narmada, some 25 km 
to the south and the Betwa, about 20 km to the north. 

Bhimbetka (corrupted form of Hindi name Bhim- 
baithka, meaning the sitting place of Bhima, one of 
the heroes of the epic Mahabharata) is the name applied 
to a hill about one kilometre long (east-west), half a 
kilometre broad (north-south) and over a 100 m_ high 
from the plain level (and 650 m above mean sea level). 
The hill lies about two km south of the tiny tribal hamlet 
of Bhianpur (original form Bhimapura, meaning the 
village of Bhima) which lies close to the southern side 
of the railway line and the Itarsi-Bhopal highway run- 
ning parallel to it. It can be approached on foot or 
by jeep from the village, The village is situated 45 km 
south of Bhopal and 30 km north of Hoshangabad and 
is almost midway between the towns of Obaidullagan) 
in the north and Barkhera in the south (Fic. 1). A very 
obtrusive feature of the hill is the presence on its top 
of a chain of discontinuous monolithic rocks which 
give from a distance the appearance of a fort. 
Many of these rocks have been weathered to form caves 
and rock shelters of various sizes. Some of the caves 
and the rocks in which they are formed are of enormous 
size, the largest cave (IIl F-24 or Auditorium Cave) 
being 40 m long, 4 to 12 m broad and 6 to 15 m_ high. 
Possibly because of this factor the caves have become 
associated, in folk tradition, with Bhima, one of the 
Pandava heroes, celebrated for his prodigious strength. 
Apart from Bhimbetka and Bhianpur other features 
in the local geography, recalling association with the 
epic story, are the ruins of an old settlement at Pan- 
dapura (meaning Pandavapura or the village of the 
Pandavas) and a spring known as Banganga (the spring 
created by an arrow). 

The top and northern and western slopes of the 
Bhimbetka hill contain over two hundred caves and 
shelters. Another hill to the west of Bhimbetka, known 
as Lakha Juar, and a third to the east known as Bhaun- 
rewali are almost equally rich in caves and shelters. 
Altogether in a stretch of over 10 km between the 
villages of Kari Talai in the east and Jondra in the west, 
the hills contain over 750 caves and shelters: the 
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shelters have been divided into seven groups, designated 
by Roman numerals, from east to west. Each of these 
groups has been further divided into sub-groups which 
have been designated by letters of the Roman alphabet. 
Finally, individual shelters within each subgroup have 
been differentiated by Arabic numerals. These three- 
tiered numbers (example, LI F-23) have been put m 
black India ink on the inner walls of the shelters. 

Over 500 of the shelters contain paintings on their 
walls and ceilings, the number of paintings in a single 
shelter varying from one or two to well over a hundred. 
On the basis of superimposition, subject matter, style 
and correlation with finds from excavations the pain- 
tings are seen to range from Mesolithic to Medieval 
times. Bhimbetka and its neighbouring hills thus have 
the largest known concentration of prehistoric paintings 
in India, and perhaps in the world. A smaller but 
indeterminate number of shelters also contain on their 
floors occupation deposits of variable thickness covering 
the period from Acheulian to late Mesolithic times. 

Bhimbetka region receives an annual rainfall of 
over 120 em which is largely concentrated in the three 
monsoon months of July-September. The hills are 
thickly covered by deciduous forest vegetation. Though 
increasing population and consequent growing demand 
for timber and fuel are taking a heavy toll of vegetation, 
the forest cover on hills, away from human settlements, 
is still fairly well preserved. At least thirty species of 
trees and plants in the forest have edible flowers, fruits 
and seeds and several plants have edible roots and 
tubers. Among the former, the more important are: 
Mahua (Aassia latifolia), Achar (Buchanania latifolia), 
Tendu (Diosphyros tomentosa), Bel (Aegle marmelos), 
Bhandara (E£rytherina indica), Jamun( Eugenia jambolana), 
Am (Mangifera indica), Gular (Ficus glomerata), Aonla 
(Phyllanthus emblica), Ber (Zizyphus jujuba), Imli (Ta- 
marindus indica), Ghathor (Zizyphus xylopera), Papda 
(Gardenia latifolia), Khajur (Phoenix sylvestris), Sitaphal 
(Anona squamosa), Kakhera or Kankher and Menar. 
Among tubers the more common are Semal Kand, Safed 
Musli, Potia Kand, Karhari Kand and Khalula. Even 
today the local population for many kilometres around 
Bhimbetka extensively exploits the forest foods, especially 
Mahua and Achar. From March to May every year 
almost the entire population of the region descends on 
the forest to collect Mahua and Achar. During lean 
periods many tribal families depend almost exclusively 
on forest foods to ward off starvation. 

Wildlife in the forests used to be plentiful within 
living memory, but clearing of forests and indiscriminate 
hunting have largely exterminated it, However, even 
today a number of species are present in small numbers 
and during our four seasons of camping in the forest 
we were able to sight several of them. They include 
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sambar (Cervus unicolor Kerr), Chital (Axis axis Erxle- 
ben), blackbuck (Antilope cervicapra Linn.), Nilgai 
(Boselaphus ragocamelus Pallas), wild boar (Sus scrofa 
cristatus Wagner), hyena (Hyaena hyaena Linn.), leopard 
(Panthera pardus Linn.), wolf (Canis lupus Linn.), sloth 
bear (Melursus ursinus Shaw), porcupine (Aystrix 
indica Kerr), hare (Lepus nigricolis F. Cuvier), fox 
(Fulpes bengalensis Shaw), jackal (Canis aureus Linn.), 
and common langur (Presbytis entellus Dufresne), 
However, hunting as a source of food is now practically 
non-existent. Fish are caught in the streams and ponds 
by professional castes and sold to other communities. 
There are several natural perennial springs close to Bhim- 
betka and these constitute the only source of water for 
local human and animal populations, Ecologically 
thus Bhimbetka region is ideally suited for supporting 
hunting-gathering populations. And judging from the 
thick occupation deposits in numerous caves and shel- 
ters spanning the period from Acheulian to late Meso- 
lithic it would appear that this favourable ecological 
situation has existed all through prehistoric times, 
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EXCAVATION AND STRATIGRAPHY 


Excavations at Bhimbetka were begun in 1972 by V.S. 
Wakankar. He dug a trench each in ITI F-24 and 0 
B-33 and found Acheulian materials in the former and 
Mesolithic materials in the latter, In subsequent years 
he found Acheulian materials in two other shelters, 
namely, [fl A-29 and A-30. We started digging 
in ILf F-23 (Ftc. 2) in 1973. During the three seasons (Jan.- 
April, 1973; Feb-April, 1974; Feb.-May, 1975) digging 
has been done over a period of 235 days in an area of 
52 sq. m inside the shelter. 

Shelter TI F-23 is one of the largest shelters on the 
Bhimbetka hill and among the excavated shelters it 
has yielded the maximum thickness of occupation 
deposit. The shelter opens to the south on a level 
plateau which overlooks an extensive panoramic green 
valley. It has a broad and high open frontage 
and another small opening on the left corner of the 
back side. The latter has to some extent been enlarged 


BHIMBETKA @ F-23 
PLAN AND ELEVATION OF 
THE ROCK SHELTER 
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THE ACHEULIAN INDUSTRY AT BHIMBETEA 


by rockfall in post-Mesolithic times. An area of about 
32 sq. m is enclosed by side walls and can be called cave 
proper while the massive rocky overhang extends for- 
ward and to the left over an additional area of nearly 
80 sq. m. (Fic, 2), By late Mesolithic times the shelter 
had been filled to a height of less than | m from the ceiling 
and would appear to have been abandoned for occupa- 
tion only when movement inside it became all but impos- 
sible. [ts surface is remarkably even and has a gentle 
slope towards the outside. Before starting the dig the 
entire shelter was put under a |! sq. m grid with perma- 
nent markings on the walls and ceiling. Digging was 
done in one sq. m at a time and in depths of 5 or 10 
cm. All earth was sieved—in the case of fine and soft 
débris by 1 mm mesh sieves and in the case of 
coarse and compact débris by 2 mm mesh sieves. 
Every piece that showed human workmanship—what- 
ever its size—was carefully sorted out of sieved 
débris, washed and recorded immediately on the spot. 

The maximum deposit encountered so far is 3-90 
m. This was found only in squares J2-J5. In different 
squares of trenches G, H and 1 bedrock was encoun- 
tered at much less depth—between 1°40 m and 2°85 
m (Table |). The original floor of the shelter was 
thus very uneven. The high level of the bed rock in 
squares G3, H3—4 and [3-4 left only narrow channels 
—a little over 1 m wide—for early Acheulian occupation 
on the eastern and northern sides of the shelter. More 
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level and broader areas were, however, available for 
occupation on the western and southern sides of the 
shelter. 

In all, eight layers were recognized in the deposit. 
Their physical and cultural characteristics are briefly 
as follows (Fics. 3 and 4): 

Layer 1: 3-10 cm thick; dull yellowish brown 
(10 YR 3/3); soft silty sand, poor in clay content; occa- 
sional angular stones; geometric microlithic industry 
made on chalcedonic silica and a small quantity of 
quartzite flakes, blades and microblades associated with 
hammers, grinders and querns of basalt, occasional 
stone beads, small quantities of highly fragmentary 
sherds of plain red and grey ceramics and rare bone 
Pieces. 

Layer 2: 10-25 cm thick; dull yellowish brown: 
slightly darker in colour than (1) (10 YR 4/3): finer 
in composition than (1); sandy silt and clayey silt; 
cultural material as in (1) but without pottery and beads: 
Stone industry richer than in (1). 

Layer 3: 10-20 em thick; brown (7-5 YR 4/3): 
more sandy than (2) but not as sandy as (1); sandy silt: 
a characteristic feature of this layer is the presence of 
thin weathered reddish stone chips almost all over the 
excavated area. However, in the inner part of the 
cave the colour of the earth becomes lighter and the 
quantity of stone chips declines, There is a decline in 
the quantity of microlithic industry. 
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Layer 4: 15-20 cm thick dull brown (7°5 YR 5/4); — red. stained; late Acheulian industry, 


more clayey than even (2); silty clay; more rock frag- 
ments than in any of the three upper layers; no micro- 
liths; quartzite flakes, blades, side scrapers, end scrapers, 
etc.; late Middle Palaeolithic or Upper Palaeolithic 
industry. ri 

Layer 5: 40-50 cm thick; dull reddish brown (5 
YR 5/4); more reddish and more compact than (4); 
the proportion of stone fragments increases; finer sedi- 
ment is silty sand; moist and sticky when freshly dug; 
a wide variety of side scrapers, less common but typical 
end-scrapers, Levallois flakes and blades, rare handaxes 
and cleavers in the lower 10-15 cm; many tools made 
on thin natural flat stone slabs; artefacts have red stai- 
ning; typical Middle Palaeolithic industry. 

Layer 6: 80-90 em thick; bright reddish brown 
(5 YR 4/6); essentially similar to (5), and visual distinc- 
tion between the two not very marked; siltier and more 
compact than (5): stze of stone blocks larger; artefacts 





Layer 7; 90-100 em thick; bright reddish brown 
(5 YR 5/8); more reddish and far more compact than 
(6); difficult to dig; more deeply weathered, sometimes 
the core of the stone blocks turning to grey; very moist 
and sticky when freshly dug; comes out in large lumps; 
the finer component of the deposit is more silty than in 
(6); the junction between this layer and (6) is sharply 
marked; late Acheulian industry. 

Layer §: 80-90 cm thick; orange (5 YR 6/6); 
very little of fine transported sediment; consists essentia- 
lly of heavily weathered chips and blocks of argillaceous 
sandstone; mottled colour; no cultural material in the 
lower 30 cm, late Acheulian industry. 

The Acheulian deposit consists of 2-40 m, covering 
layers 6, 7 and 8 Acheulian levels have been reached 
so far only in the inner part of the shelter in an area of 
26 sq. m, However, only the artefactual materials from 
1973 and 1974 digs covering an area of 18 sq. m in 
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trenches G, H, I, J and K has been analyzed, and the 
present report is based on this analysis only. 

There was no evidence of the use of fire, and no 
Ofganic remains have survived, probably because of the 
highly acidic nature of the deposit. However, there 
are other positive indications that the shelter was used 
not only for manufacturing tools but also for habitation. 
During the 1975 season in trenches E and F covering 
an area of 8 sq, m a series of five stone-paved floors, 
showing intentional structural activity, were encountered 
at different depths. A number of cleavers and handaxes 
show tell-tale signs of use in the form of edge Scdnane. 
and many others survive only as fragments. The 
latter must have been used in and near the shelter for 
broken fragments seem to have been discarded within the 
shelter. The main evidence of Acheulian occupation 
consists of stone industry alone, 
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In most squares of trenches G, H, land K bedrock was 
encountered at fairly high but varying levels. Deep 
digging was possible only in squares JI—-5 and to a less 
extent in squares G2, H2 and 12 along the back wall of 
the cave. It is not, therefore, easy to see a clear trend in 
the incidence of artefacts according to depth (TABLE 1). 
However, from the limited data available it can be said 
that below 2°10 m depth the incidence of artefacts 
suffers a sharp decline and this trend persists till the end. 
In squares G2, H2 and [2 several digs between 1°95 m 
and 2°45 m gave no artefacts at all (TABLE 1). There- 
fore in this part of the cave occupation in the carlier 
Stages was less intense. The reason for this appears 
to be the non-availability of a sufficiently large living 
area, for in the trenches E and F where there was no 
obstruction there is no decline in the incidence of tools 
in corresponding levels. No noticeable typological 
change is seen in the material from the three layers. 
Therefore all the material is treated as a homogeneous 
assemblage rather than separately for each layer. The 
methodology followed for the classification and analysis 
of non-biface tools is that elaborated by Professor 
Francois Bordes for Lower and Middle Palaeolithic 
tools, and this appears to serve well for the Bhimbetka 
material. The present analysis is partial only as some 
of the technological indices remain to be worked out, 
and metrica) analysis of tools, especially of the bifaces, 
remains to be completed. 

The artefact assemblage all through the deposit 
consists of shaped tools as well as cores, flakes and 
chips, showing that the tools were manufactured inside 
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the shelter. The raw material used was, with the excep- 
tion of rare pieces of ay, and chert, throughout 
orthoquartzite—partially metamorphosed sandstone, A 
very clear choice was, hawever made in the type of 
quartzite used for handaxes and cleavers, on the one 
hand, and for the rest of the artefacts on the other. 
The former, with a few exceptions, are all made of a 
purple or dark grey quartzite which ts richer in iron 
content, 1s more intensely metamorphosed and is con- 
sequently tougher and more resistant to weathering 
than the light-coloured quartzite, These tools have 
suffered little weathering even in levels where other 
tools have been heavily weathered. The rest of the tools 
are made of a yellowish quartzite which has undergone 
only moderate metamorphism. These tools have suffe- 
red heavy weathering in the Jowermost levels and tend 
to crumble into powder. To a certain extent they have 
been affected in upper layers as well. Except in layer 
§ all tools, irrespective of the type of quartzite. used, 
have a shining mint-fresh look. 

The yellowish quartzite used for the majority of 
the tools was available in abundance right in and around 
the shelter in the form of fallen blocks and thin weathered 
slabs. The purple-coloured quartzite is less plentiful 
though veins of it occur in the rocks on the hill. It was 
apparently quarried from a spot or spots some distance 
away from the shelter, and the tools were manufactured 
at or near the source of raw material. This inference 
is based on the observation that the ratio of cores and 
flakes to finished tools in purple quartzite is much lower 
than in the case of artefacts of yellowish quartzite, 
The tools in the lighter material were for the most part 
manufactured within the shelter as there is plenty of 
manufacturmg débris in this material in the deposit. 

The detailed typological analysis of the industry 
is presented in Tables 2-6. The main typological and 
technological observations are summarized below, 

I. The industry consists of 4705 artefacts. Of this 
31°90 per cent (1501 pieces) are tools and 68-10 
per cent (3204 pieces) are waste products. The 
horizontal and vertical distribution of tools 
in relation to waste materials is fairly uniform, 
and in this part of the shelter at least no area or 
areas appear to be specifically marked off for 
tool manufacture. 

2. The very high proportion of flakes (29°29°%%) 
1378 pieces), chips! (26°78°%; 1260 pieces), 
cores (3°29%; 155 pieces) and débris (3-89%,: 
183 pieces) clearly shows that most of the tool 
making activity took place inside the shelter. 


LAll flakes that appear to be too small, reste Sei boli 
any possible use have been classified as chips, They generally 
do not exceed 3 cm in length. 
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3, Among fiakes and blades1 (1378 pieces) 14°20 4. Among cores the majority (41-29%; 64 pieces) 


per cent (228 pieces) are blades, 22°48 per cent are of amorphous shape. The next common 
(361 pieces) side-struck flakes, 43°71 per cent types are bifacial (29°03°4; 45 pieces) and dis- 
(702 pieces) end-struck flakes, and 19-61 per cent coidal (16°77°%4; 26 pieces) forms, Levallois 
(315 pieces) indeterminate flakes. cores account for only 7°10 per cent (LI pieces) 
of the collection. The remaining 5°81 per cent 
"This figure does not include Levallois flakes and blades. (9 pieces) are of diverse shapes. 
TABLE | 


SQUARE AND DerrH-wist DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARTEFACTS OF ACHEULIAN InDUSTRY IN 
Rock-sHtLTerR [I F-23 aT BHIMBETKA 





Deh” OGG GG Hm HH hbk wb Jt ta ht Ks Tol 4 
in ems 
B.D. 







121-125 5 28 W Il 6 20 12 9 yO aS 28: 2 71 30 3437 180 «©2003 O10 
126-130 10 41 11 1D 5 18 3 14 4 29 1S 27 17 536 57 350633. 3386 GD 
131-135. 20 112 22 13 3 18 #8 26 § 332 7 #32 33 28 4 37 20 456 6890 
[36-140 6 Il 15 44 S35 ge 7 ' 4 TI 8 6 8 23 21 15 302 7:20 
41-145 20 I8 i4 7 4 #9 7 6 24 iH] 12 25 35S: 6 H 17 257 5°46 
146-150 10 & 6 8 25 2 5 10 25 #25 30 27 27 10 26 862440 «65°19 
151-155 15 10 3 5 17 2 2 49 9 27 25 31 35 l6 246 35°23 
156-160 I] 36 Ay 12 1 9 6 18 (4°52 39 17 = 23: 6237 6346 
161-165 19 12 0 [2 3 3 4 29 21 #12. 2 oT? 3 229° 4°87 
166-170 7 72 2] § 23 2 0 13 7 1169 M4 OS 9 140 2°98 
171-180 47 60 4] 19 61 3 48 2313 3 6 16 389 8°27 
181-190 16 28 37 19 14 15 29 13 27 36 (38 272 «43°78 
191-195 & 5 8 4 7 5 15 12 | 77 49 191 «4°06 
196-200 3 O 4 4 0 0 32 25 |1 41 28 148 3°15 
201-210 0 13 0 70 25 10 30 43 19 210 44°46 
211-220 0 13 |2 14 8 6 5 Ww 8 96 2-04 
221-230 3 I! 6 § 4 9 8 2] 7 = 49 
231-235 0 0) 3 3°33. 8 8 32 «0-68 
236-240 0 4 0 1 6 8 13 & 4§ I:I7 
241-245 0 0 | 0 0 2 & 1) ©0723 
246-250 29 13 6 0 3 4 4 3% O74 
251-255 13 l2 3 O t F 65 1°27 
256-260 8 2 20 4 Oo 2 LG 59 «3°25 
261-265 5 4 6 10 = 3 ar 38 «OBI 
266-270 5 8 3 3 | 5 10 32 «60°68 
271-275 3 2 3 3 oO 0 7 18 O38 
276-285 3 4 2 l1 @4 2 16 0°34 
286-295 0 oo 9 4 13. «O-28 
296-305 et pe 31 «0°66 
306-315 1 4 8 13 0:28 
316-325 0 4 @Q 4 0°08 
336-345 | 8 9 O19 
346-355 I 13 14 0°30 
356-365 4 |7 21 «(0-45 


Total 197 485 78 259 100 371 46 81 48483 23 66 356 329 44] 673 46] 208 4705 
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TABLE ? 
DEPTH-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF MAIN CLAsses OF ARTEFACTS OF ACHEULIAN INDUSTRY IN ROCK-SHELTER 
[tt F-23 at BHIMBETKA 
—_— SSSI 
Depth Flake Handaxes Handaxe Cleavers Cleaver Flakes Cores Débris Total 








inems _ tools fragments fragments 

121-125 94 = _ 222 3 1! 334 
126-130 97 2 as = 270 4 12 386 
131-135 108 2 —s 3 2 278 10 16 419 
136-140 102 4 = 4 3 206 12 8 339 
141-145 79 _ | 4 156 7 7 257 
146-150 6] | _ l 3 1459 s Tl 244 
1451-155 55 _ — 5 os 175 4 7 246 
156-160 67 — 2 2 175 3 7 257 
161-165 46 5 165 3 2 229 
166-170 35 1 per = | 97 2 4 140 
171-180 98 2 ? 7 4 263 4 9 389 
181-190 86 fi i 8 8 131 21 12 272 
191-195 55 4 = 5 3 109 7 191 
196-200 «56 2 = 9 4 60 10 7 148 
201-210 69 i. — 3 7 105 14 12 210 
211-220 «35 = 2 2 2 48 3 4 %6 
221-230 24 1 2? 3 38 = i 70 
231-235 15 2 == ? os 8 4 32 
236-240 836 «7 = = 2 25 2 8 55 
241-245 5 _ = _ = 5 = i 
246-250 13 — in 2 = 1 l 8 35 
251-255 16 o = — | 34 3 a 60 
256-260 10 = = ? — 4] 4 2 59 
261-265 i4 = = 2 = 16 5 38 
266-270 1? = _ 3 — 13 2 ? 32 
271-275 7 = = 7 ~t 2 1s 
276-285 7 = : I 16 
286-295 4 om 4 4 = a 13 
296-305 7 3 ? 10 : 3 31 
306-315 ti = I 3 3 aos 13 
316-325 2 a = — 4 
326-335 fb 7 = 2 17 
336-345 3 = 3 2 1 9 
346-355 3 — 9 I ! l4 
356-365 g 7 2 3 21 
Total yy ne 11 8? 53 2866 155 183 4705 





33 
4 28°10 0°70 0-23 = '74 112 60°91 3°29 3°89 99-98 
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TABLE 3 
Type- AND DepTH-WIse DISTRIBUTION OF FLAKES AND Cores oF ACHEULIAN INDUSTRY IN ROCK-SHELTER 
[1] F-23 aT BHIMBETEA 





Type) 2959) 4S 6) FB 9 WOT Was) 16°15 








Depth 
In ¢ms 
B.D. 
}21-125 10 39 % 216 WH ——— Tein 3 
196-130 16 44 81 30 9 12 — —— 1l-—-——--=— 3 
131-135 27 3% 64 44107 16 — 1 — I1—— I-— 7 
136-140 11 18 47 1911) 8 | —— 2—— 4— 3 
14)-145 i471 41 17 638 FJ | —— 1_m om 2 — 3 
146-150 9 16 39 18 TN 2—_— 2—— 1|— 3 Key to artefact types 
151-155 i? 28 40 16 79 Fe—_— — 2 TL | |. Blade 
6-160 14 16 39 18 8 7 t—_-—-—--—-- l- ! 2. Side flake 
161-165 9 17 45 12 82 2 2.— 1 t—— 3 — 2 3. End flake 
“66-170 9 «11:15 «10 S24 —— —- — H— -— — I 4. Indeterminate flake 
mata 00 SN SF eas Se OS } —_ | 5. Chips 
meiog «613 19) 30 10) 39 ee — 1.2 3 6. Débris 
191-195 9 13171000 7T——— 2—— 5S = | 7. Levallois flake core 
196—200 am 17 5M FS =H — ER me, SS 8. Levallois blade core 
701-210 1419 28 935 12—-—— |l—— 4-— 9. Levallois point core 
211-220 6711 420 4——_—_ 2—-14--- 10. Discoidal core 
971-230 6312 8 9 1l—_|=———— Se 11. Globular core 
231-235 Pop. Sa 2 Fo baw ee ELS SS 12. Prismatic core 
236-240 14167138 a —_—-——=—--=- l—-] 13. Bifacial core 
Ae ee 2 2 Lt Ll eee ee SE 14. Pyramidal core 
246-250 7, FD = § | 8 ae eS ee eS Shc — | 15. Amorphous core 
251-255 i175 686 6—~_—-----c A om 
256-260 § j 3 8 7 Bae e——K— 1 ee erm SH 
261-265 9 — 4 46 5 ——e-—--—--- ! 
266-270 — i! 492 —]—_<+—- —- =—--=—- 2 
271-275 1— 12232—-—_-_—+-r-+-->--->- - > 
276-285 12—]—_ 1annmerlde- -- = 
noe ook 2 2S Se i. 
Maiti oewt 4:5 2,2. — === — ies 
306-315 iza--—-- - = —_—_=—_-=—- 2 —- — | 
Vs a Le er SS eS —_—_ — —_~= | 
Seek vow ae SS Bae a Se OS 
336-445 ae i) ee ee le : 
346-355 1} 6@— | t———_——- —-- - - 1 

1423 =—+-- +--+ -+-- > 2 
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TABLE 4 
TyPe- AND DerTH-WISe DISTRIBUTION OF Hanp Axes AND CLEAVERS OF ACHEULIAN INDUSTRY IN ROCK-SHELTER 
II F-23 aT BHIMBETKA 


Depth l.2-3 4—5.6— 78 -9 W-tb?-3 4-15 36-17 
in cms 
B.D. 
121-125 I I 
126-130 I I 
131-135 | l 3 é 
136-140 l I i 4] l Ps z 
141-145 l J J l 
146-150 I | 3 
151-155 4 l — Key to artefact types 
156-160 1 | t 2 
161-165 l | 5 wa 1 1. Lanceolate handaxe 
166-170 I — } 2. Ficron 
171-180 i 2 i 5 1 4 3. Triangular handaxe 
181-190 | 1 | 2 I 6 | 8 4. Sub-triangular hand- 
axe 
191-195 : ] 2 2 2 1 3 5. Elongated cordiform 
196-200 l I l 6 2 4 6. Sub-cordiform hand- 
axe 
201-210 L) te 7 7. Oval handaxe 
211-202 a om, (3 2 &. Limande 
221-230 | I 2 3 % Miscellaneous 
231-235 =| | 2 10. Discoid 
236-240 1 1 | 11. Handaxe fragment 
241-245 12. V-butt and transverse 
edge cleaver 
246-250 ae 13. V-butt and oblique 
edge cleaver 
251-255 | 14. U-butt & transverse 
edge cleaver 
256-260 2 15. U-butt & oblique edge 
cleaver 
261-265 Z 16. Miscellaneous cleaver 
266-270 I 2 17, Cleaver fragment 
271-275 l ! 
276-285 1 ] 
286-295 1 Zz 1 I 
296-305 2 2 
06-315 
316-325 
326-335 I 
336-345 
346-355 
356-365 
Total 7S i 2 43:3 6 B I ll 9 4 4 Il 6 §3 
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TABLE 5 
FREQUENCIES OF Non-strAce Too. Types tN THE ACHEULIAN INDUSTRY OF RocK-sHEeLTeR ITI F-23 
AT BHIMBETKA 
: Real Count Essential Count 
Cumulative Cumulative 
Type No. Mo "o rf % 
I 88 6°66 
2 73 5°52 12°18 
| 3 0°23 12°41 
> 10 0°76 13°17 0°97 0°97 
9 23 1-74 [4-9] 2°23 3°20 
10 99 7°49 22°40 9-59 12-79 
I] 5] 3°86 26°26 4°94 17-73 
12 | 0-07 26°33 0-10 17°83 
13 3 0°23 26°56 0-29 18-12 
15 4 0°68 27°24 0-87 18°99 
16 5 0°38 27°62 0°48 [9°47 
17 5 0°38 28-00 0:48 19°95 
18 I 0.07 28°07 0-10 20°05 
19 3 0°23 28-30 0-29 20°34 
20 7 0°33 28°83 0-68 21°02 
al 16 1°21 30°04 1*55 22°57 
22 8 0°60 30° 64 0-78 23°35 
23 zl 1-59 32°23 2°04 25°39 
24 13 0-98 43°21 1°26 26°65 
25 57 4°3] 37°52 53°32 32°17 
26 28 2°12 39°64 2*7l 34°38 
2/7 2 0-15 39°79 0°19 35-07 
23 4 0°30 40°09 0-39 35°46 
29 1? O°9] 41°00 1-16 36°62 
30-31 107 8°09 49°09 10°37 46°99 
32-33 l 0°07 49°16 0-10 47°09 
34-35 14 1-06 50°22 1°36 48-45 
36-37 BG 6°50 56°72 8°33 56°78 
38 75 5°67 62°39 27 64°05 
349 9 0°68 63°07 0-87 64°92 
40 87 6°58 69°65 8°43 73°35 
4] 3 0-23 69-85 0-29 73°64 
42 lil 8°40) 78-28 10°76 Bd - 4) 
43 78 5°90 84°15 7°36 91°96 
tt 5 0-38 84°56 0-48 92°44 
45 18 1°36 85°92 
46-19 108 Bel? 94°09 
52 2 0-15 94°24 0-19 92°63 
54 15 1°13 95-37 1°45 Q4 OR 
55 l 0-07 95°44 0°10 94°18 
=< ? 0°68 96°12 0°87 95°05 
59 2 0°15 96°27 0-19 95-24 
6] I 0-07 96°34 0-10 95°34 
62 48 3°63 99-97 4°65 99-999 
—_—___———————— 
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TABLE 6 
Type-anp Derru-wise Distrmution OF Non Birace TOOLS IN THE ACHEULIAN INDUSTRY OF RocK-sHELTER IIL F-23 Ar BHiMBeTRA 
3032 MH 46 

b 2 3 S$ 9 10 11 12 13 15 16 17 18 I 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 #29 31 33 35 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 49 52 M 55 36 59 61 62 Total 
SSE ee eee Be Bie Soe: ee ee: ee ee eee: Pe 3, eee 2a eee ee FA tS a SS ] 04 
ero) et == Sty ee ey es — ee en ee ee ee Oe ee | eee: a ee a ee 97 
I3It35S' 2 4— | 310 7 ——— |] ——— | L— &€ TF FAe— Tt 2 > 3 42 6— 7 9— | 6—-_—-—- Ll-—— 3 108 
136140 15 § f Seg aa 1) ot Se ee ee) Se Se Se GS Ge hee Ea er te er Oe 102 
mies oS Gian tae FOS SS Sse ff 2 25h Ss fae? Sy 5 2 — 2 1 des 1 Oe 2H eH KH 79 
ob ne ot eR a ee ee ne ee ee: Gee ee i ee a Se es ee or ie, 6l 
Sree, By 2 eee ee Sa i th} aes 2 Eee SF SE SG 2 Bie ES Oe Be ee ee ae §5 
Pe eae ee le Gt oe tee se ee ee ee Pees Pee Sea aS PK I eS Ie ee 67 
FGPe ie Reed ies, eet mee OD ee: ee ee a: a Yes oe We ene. Bre ee en ee ee ee 46 
Toshry fa hes 2 07 35 2 ee OS ee a ee a ee ee ee ae ee ee 35 
i-180) et Sees Sere Rf eee ea a eee ee Bae ee ae ee Ge Kk KK EO be eK ee 98 
ear) os) 2 SS red Stes Sa a ee 2 er I i ee ee We ee xh 
Betoe eee ae ume nQhaar: Bn) So SS Ry) oe meee OP eee eee Se SaaS Le eK IT Ieee 35 
96-200 6 9 — | i—-—--—--—--—--— il if? —— 9 Re Ss wm me JF BS FS US SH SEHK KS = ee 56 
201-210 4 F — | GS cee ee ee et, a ee 27 2— 1 1 S— 5 O— 4— 4 Fee Ae Hy 1 te 4 69 
riba) UE) ol) oe ee ee er Se ee: of — att tee A HE eee a = 2 Ss <= a ae 35 
221-230 2 DO ea a a a I ee ee ey ee Se een ny ee ee a Ae ee 24 
2-235 3 2——— |e eee Kee Ke K- - ey ee es ee ee ne —— | \5 
TEAR EE pees I rn ee Ce ee 17 
CE ee a i el ee, 5 
oT Oe: a a rs | a SS ee eee ee eee Cee a a 13 
Ge i eee ee | ae ee ee ee ee ee eee ee De SS Oe eee ee ee {6 
256-260 — —— —-— |—-—- —- — —- — = ae ee ee A et ee ee ee ee ti a J 10 
iach te re 5pets = Bey Sees SS eS ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 14 
wie ee esd ee ee a ee ee ee ee |e a eee 12 
rd ey i i a re a — oh ee ee 7 
ye ee ee ee 0 De ee ee 7 
Ake 2 Se lt) ¢ gs ee Oe ae eee sy meee eee ie i eS el el C—*Sd 4 
2%-305 — ———— | |—-—-—-——— = > —— ee To 2S SSS = SS a ee ee 7 
es eee ee ne ee eee Sy Sa re 6 
SST 5s Se ee a a en ee 2 
yt Sts Sy a ee a en ee eS a Ad eine, fh 
Se eee ee i ee oe ee ee ee ee ee eee SS Ye eee ee ee eK Kd 3 
ee OL en, era ee a ee nr ae 3 
356-365 | — — — me Ke ee ee ere ee re en SS ee ee —=—-11=——-=— 1 —— 3 - s 
Total a7 + 16 33099 st oO sl CU Ul UL OS OF te 2 we sae ke IT lO a ot oe Ue ee > | 4 [322 
Key to Too. Tyre Numoers in Tantes 5 ann 6 ~~ 16, Double concave side scraper 28, Side scraper with bifacial retouch 44. Alternate retouched beak 

17. Doubie concave-convex side scraper 29, Alternate retouched side scraper 45. Retouches on ventral face 

I. Typical Levallais flake 18. Convergent straight side scraper 30-31. End scrapers 46-47, Abrupt and alternate retouch (thick) 
2. Atypical Levalluis fake 19. Convergent convex side scraper 32-33. Burins 48-49. Abrupt and alternate retouch (thin) 
3. Levallois point 20. Convergent concave side scraper 44.35. Borers 52. Notched triangle 
3. Pseudo-Levallois point 21, Dejété (offset) side scraper 36-37. Backed knives 54. End-notched piece 
9, Single straight side scraper 23. Straight transverse side scraper 18. Naturally backed knife 55. Hachour 
10). Single convex side scraper 23. Convex transverse side scraper *%. Raclette | 56, Rabot (Pushplane) 
Il. Single concave side scraper 24. Concave Lransverse side scraper 40, Truncated blade und flake 59. Chopper 
12. Double straight side scraper 25. Side scraper on yentral face 41. Mousterian tranchet 61. Chopping tool 
13. Double straight-canvex side scraper 26. Abrupt retouched side scraper 42. Notch 62. Miscellaneous 
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Fic. 6. Simple concave (/,3.5 and 6) and simple straight scrapers (4and 7) 


5, Side scrapers and other non-biface tools account 
for 28°10 per cent (1322 pieces) tools, and bifaces 
(handaxes and cleavers, including their [ragments) 
for the remainder 3°80 per cent (179 pieces). 
The biface element therefore plays a minor role 
in the Bhimbetka Acheulian industry, 


6. Unretouched Levallois flakes (including blades 


and points) (PL. [la and I"Ib) constitute 12°41 
per cent (164 pieces) of the assemblage. The 
Levallois typological element is therefore fairly 


large." 
‘The percentages under paras 6-10 are aaenee out of the total 
of non-biface tools (1322 pices). See Table 
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7. Side scrapers constitute the biggest class of tools 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


I3, 





(27°83%; 368 pieces) and display the total 
range of types (except one, viz, No. 14) recognized 
by Bordes in Lower and Middle Palaeolithic 
assemblages. In this class the most common 
types are simple convex (7°49 °%:99 pieces: 
FIG. 3), ventrally retouched (4°31°%%; 57 
pieces; Flo. 7), simple concave (3°86°; 51 
pieces; FIG. 6, /-3, 5-6), simple straight (1°74 
Sor 2d pieces; FIG. 6, 4,7), abrupt retouched 
(2°12 %: 28 pieces), transverse convex 
(1°39 a; 21 pieces) and déjete (offset) 
(1°21 9%; 16 pieces). 

ind-scrapers constitute 10-37 per cent (107 
pieces) of the tool assemblage. The high per- 
centage of end-scrapers—a type that is charac- 
teristic of Upper Palacolithic—is indicative of 
an evolutionary late stage of the industry. 
Prepared back and naturally backed knives 
account for 15-60 cent (161 pieces) of the 
Other common tool types are truncated flakes 
and blades (6°58 °%; 87 pieces), notches 
(8°40 %; 111 pieces) and denticulates (5-90 
%; (8 pieces). The presence of these tool 
types has rarely been noted in Indian Acheulian 
industries. 

There are only 2°20 per cent (33 pieces) intact 
handaxes and 5°46 per cent (82 pieces) intact 
cleavers, together accounting for 7°66 % 
(115 pieces) of the finished tool group. Taken 
together with their fragments (handaxes 11 
pieces, cleavers 55 pieces) they constitute 2-93 
per cent and 8-99 per cent of the industry 
respectively, the combined percentage of both 
types being 11°93. The large proportion of 
broken bifaces, particularly cleavers, shows 
that these types were used inside and in the 
close vicinity of the shelter. 

The proportion of cleavers to handaxes is 3:1. 
Thus, the biface element is clearly characterized 
by the predominance of cleavers. 

The handaxe sample being small docs not lend 
itself to the perception of any clear typological 
preference. However, it may be stated that 
nearly half (15 pieces) of the intact specimens 
belong to cordiform(ri. 1, /) and oval (PL. 1B, 
2,3) shapes. The rest are of narrow elongated 
(PL.1A4) and other shapes. Most of the handaxes 
are made on flakes, have a symmetrical outline 





of the total of biface and 
4 and 3. 
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and thin section, and are characterized by shallow, 
i4, The cleavers are all made on end-flakes. While 
the upper surface is extensively worked, on the 
ventral face secondary work is confined to bulbar 
end and the sides. The most common type of 
transversal cross-section is parallelogrammatic 
which jends itself ideally to hafting. The cleavers 
are regularly characterized by a symmetrical 
form and even surfaces. The most pref | 
shape is one with rounded butt and transverse 
edge (48 pieces: PL. 11a), the next being one with 
pointed butt and transverse edge (13 pieces: 
PL. 1B, 2). Other shapes are rounded but and 
convex edge (PL. la, 2) rounded butt and oblique 
edge( PL. 1A, 7),pointed butt and convex tdge(PL. t, 
/,) and pointed butt and oblique edge(pL. 15, 3). 
_ fo summarize, the Bhimbetka Acheulian industry 
is characterized by a very low percentage of bifaces, 
high proportion of cleavers to handaxes, a remarkably 
high standard of workmanship in bifaces, especially 
cleavers, predominance and great diversity of non- 
biface tools, high percentages of end scrapers and Leval- 
lois flakes, and complete absence of chopper-chopping 
tools. All these features unequivocally show the close- 
ness of this industry to the Mousterian facies of Acheulian 
tradition; it is to be noted that layer 5 which overlies 
the Acheulian deposit is stratigraphically and culturally 
a continuum of the Acheulian culture except for the 
disappearance of the biface element and a certain decline 
in the standard of workmanship. Thus there can be no 
doubt that the Bhimbetka Acheulian industry represents 
the terminal phase of the Acheulian tradition. 
The principal typological indices are given below: 


REAL TYPOLOGICAL INDICES AND CHARACTERISTIC GROUPS 
Typological Levallois index: 12°41. Scraper index: 
27°83, Unifacial Acheulian index: 6-50. Handaxe 
index: 11°93 (including fragments) and 7°66 (exclu- 
ding fragments). 

Levallois group (I): 12-41. Mousterian group (II): 
27°83. Upper Palaeolithic group (III) : 23-30. 
Denticulate group (IV): 5.90, 


ESSENTIAL TYPOLOGICAL INDICES AND CHARACTERISTIC 
GROUPS 


Typological Levallois index: O. Scraper index: 
35°65, Unifacial Acheulian index: 8:33, Handaxe 
index; 14°78 (including fragments) and 10-03 
(excluding fragments), 

Levallois group (1): O. Mousterian group (11): 35°65, 
Upper Palaeolithic group (IIL): 28-59, Denticulate 
group (IV): 7°56. 
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Fic. 7. Ventrally retouched scrapers 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER SITES 


With the present evidence it is not possible to date the 
industry in actual years with any degree of precision. 
It might, however, be instructive to compare the Acheu- 
lian industry of rock shelter [1] F-23 with other Acheultan 
industries in the country, known from stratified sites, 


So far stratified material is available only from twelve 
other sites. Of these material from only five sites can 
be compared; from the remaining sites cultural material 
is either too small or not yet published. The five sites 
are: (1-2) Trenches | and II from Cave DIJF-24 at Bhim- 
betka, (3) Lalitpur in Uttar Pradesh, (4) Chirki-Nevasa 
in Maharashtra, and (5) Anagawadi in Karnataka. 
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The cultural material from these sites and Bhimbetka 
If F-23 is presented in Tables 7 and 8. Table 7 lists 
the frequencies and percentages of main artefact classes 
and Table 8 those of principal classes of finished tools 
from these sites, To achieve comparability the frequen- 
cies and percentages of artefacts from Bhimbetka II! 
F-23 have been reworked by excluding Levallois flakes 
and utilized flakes from the finished tool group and by 
including bifaces in the latter. In the ensuing pages 
we shall give a brief summary of the geographical setting 
and stratigraphy of these sites and then comment on 
the comparability of the cultural material from each of 
them with that of Bhimbetka If] F-23. 


BHIMBETKEA Iil F-24 


At Bhimbetka, Acheulian material has been found in 
three other localities, all excavated by V.S. Wakankar. 
These are Cave II F-24(also known as Auditorium cave) 
and Rock shelters [Il A-29 and LIT A-30. In the two 
latter contexts only a thin Acheulian layer was found, 
and the artefactual material is very small and not yet 
published. In Cave I] F-24, located within a few metres 
of II] F-3, three trenches have yielded Acheulian 
material; of these preliminary reports are available for 
trenches I and [1:1 Both these are primary archaeolo- 
gical contexts, and there is little possibility of any signi- 
ficant disturbance. In Trench I (3 2 m) the topmost 
layer yielded Mesolithic remains, and below it occurred 
an industry predominantly of scrapers and made of 
quartzite. The lowest horizon was Acheulian. It is 1-20 m 
thick and is composed of a very tough breccia which 
appears to have been formed by the precipitation of 
calcium carbonate derived from water percolating from 
the ceiling and walls of the cave. Tools could be ex- 
tracted with great difficulty and they were thickly en- 
crusted with calcium carbonate. 

The Acheulian layer yielded a total of 469 artefacts 
of which four are made of chalcedony and the remainder 
of quartzite. There is evidence that a certain amount 
of artefacts, especially those of smaller size, got discarded 
with the débris. The collection consists of 35°52 per 
cent finished tools and 64°12 per cent cores and flakes. 
In this respect the difference from Bhimbetka III F-23 
is not very marked. The percentage of flakes at the 
two sites is fairly close, but the percentage of cores in 
Trench I is appreciably higher. Among the finished 
tools in Trench I handaxes and cleavers both account 
for 39°88 per cent cach,? and side scrapers for 17°26 
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percent. The remaining 2°98 per cent tools are accoun- 
ted for by a solitary borer and 4 discoids. Blades and 
Levallois flakes seem to have been grouped. with ordinary 
fakes, for I had seen excellent examples of both these 
types in the collection. The absence in this trench of 
other tool types, noted in IH F-23, is partly at least due 
to the different typological scheme followed by Wakankar 
and the preliminary nature of his classification. The 
Other significant difference between the two industries 
is the very high percentage of bifaces in Trench I of 
Ii F-24, Technologically, however, the assemblage 
from Trench I displays the same high standard of crafts- 
manshij. as seen in IIT F-23. 

In Trench 11 (3%2 m) of UI F-24, located at the 
other end of the cave, some 20 m away from Trench I 
‘he cultural material was broadly similar but there was 
no brecciation of the deposit. Below the Acheulian 
layer there was a 60 cm thick sterile layer, and under- 
neath it a lateritic deposit yielded a few highly weathered 
chopper-like pebble tools. The Acheulian horizon is 
[‘O m thick. Though artefacts occurred all through, 
on two levels, one near the bottom and the other near 
the top, they were found scattered over large boulders 
and are therefore indicative of working floors. 

The assemblage from Trench I is bigger, consisting 
of 1029 artefacts, They are all made of quartzite and 
are very fresh in appearance. Finished tools constitute 
It is surprising that while there are 
789 (76°68 per cent ) big and small flakes, there are 
only 4 (0°39 per cent) cores. Among finished tools 
bifaces account for 52°12 per cent and side scrapers 
for the remaining 47°88 percent. The ratio of cleavers 
(30°93 ) to handaxes (21°19%) is roughly 1°45: L. 
In this respect the assemblage from Trench I| presents 
a less marked contrast than Trench [ from that of Bhim- 
betka [fl F-23. The absence of blades, Levallois flakes 
and non-biface tools (other than side-scrapers) in Trench 
Il is probably due to the same factors as mentioned in 
the case of Trench I. In spite of these marked typolo- 
gical differences my limited first-hand examination of 
the material from Trench [1 shows it to be technologically 
fairly similar to that from If] F-23. It seems unlikely 
that there was a significant time gap between the Acheu- 
lian occupations of the two shelters. 


LALITPUR 


The site of Lalitpur (78° 25° E ; 24° 42" N) is located in 
open plain ground about 1*5km north-west of Lalitpur 
railway station on the Central Railway in Uttar Pradesh. 
In 1962 R. Singh carried out a small dig in an area of 
63 m (20 10 ft) on the edge of a cultivated field 
about 200 m south of a small stream known as Biana 
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TABLE 7 
FREQUENCIES OF MAIN ARTEFACT CLASSES AT Six ExcaVATED ACHEULIAN SITES 





Artefact class” Bhimbetka Bhimb:tka | Bhimbetka Lalitpur —Chirki Anagawadi 

itl F-23 Il F-23 11 F-24 (Nevasa) 

Tr. I Tr. il 

No. % No % No & No. % "No % No »& 
Finished tools 1219 25°19 168 35°82 236 22°93 121 11°55 1510 62°73 94 44°13 
Cores i655 3°29 36 7°68—iC COOK DSS 395) G28 G4 
Blades 33. 5106) = <4 ee te te WS age ahs 
Flakes/big 
flakes/large waste 1650 35°07 128 27°29 232 22:55 497 47-42 444 18:45 28 13°15 
Chips/waste/ 
small waste 1260 26°78 137 29°21 557 S4°13 340 32°44 358 14°87 30 14°08 
fragments er —ag ee -= Ss 2s. — ie ill = 
‘Total $705 100°09 469 100°00 1029 100-00 1048 100-00 2407 100-00 213 100-00 





TABLE & 
FReQuenciés OF Matw CLASSES OF FintsHep TOOLS AT Six ExcavaTED ACHEULIAN SITES 








Bhimbetka  Bhimbetka Bhimbetka Lalitpur. Chirki Anagawadi 
Ill F-23 Ill F-24 Il F-24 (Nevasa) 
Tr. I Tr. il 

No. % No % No % = No % Noa No & 
Handaxes 44 3°61 «67, 39°88- SOs 219) 8BO72°73”-— «S16 3491727 28°72 
Cleavers 135 11°07 «67 «39°88 73) «20°93 2218-18 «382 «2530141383 
Side scrapers 368 «30719 29 «17°26 «113 47°88) 265) GOs: 
End scrapers (Fi RTE awe oe te 5a eb ee eee 
Knives G6) lAcPiet Gee eee cach ae ee ee 
Denticulates ee ae ne wer 
Notches as) 
Truncated flakes a cy rer M eA 
Choppers = =- = — = = 4 33. 36 36:16 33 45-13 
Chopping tools sa — — 5 £15 ce Seen 9 oe oe 
Other tools $28 10°50 SRR eee es pee 





Total 1219 100°00 168 100°00 236 100°00 121 100°00 1510 100°00 94 100-00 
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nala.* Gully erosion of the field had earlier exposed 
Acheulian tools in the section. Commercial limemaking 
quarries nearby had revealed that the tool bearing layer 
was covered by a 15 cm thick deposit of brown earth. 
In the excavated area, however, this layer had been com- 
pletely washed away. The archaeological layer was 
30 to 45cm thick and was composed of “a large number 
of angular fragments of quartz, small quartzite pebbles, 
factory débris, flakes and tools in extremely fresh con- 
dition”.* This layer rested on a slightly sloping 
granite rock. Quartz fragments, small quartzite peb- 
bles and many chips were discarded from the excavated 
débris. Despite this the collection contains over 80 
per cent flakes of various sizes. This, taken together 
with the freshness of the artefacts, suggests the site to 
be a real working floor and eliminates the possibility 
of any significant disturbance of the original deposit. 

In a collection of 1048 artefacts 40 (3°82 per cent) 
are made on quartzite pebbles and the remainder on 
granite and quartz blocks, presumably quarried from 
exposed rocks. Finished tools account for less than 
12 per cent of the collection. Among finished tools 
9] per cent are bifaces, and less than two per cent are 
scrapers, The ratio of handaxes to cleavers is 4:1. 
From Singh's description it appears that most of the 
handaxes and cleavers are made on end-struck flakes. 
Of the $8 handaxes as many as 36 are worked on only 
one face. Cleavers are rarely worked on the ventral 
face. The near absence of retouched flake tools is pro- 
bably due, partly at least, to the difficulty of executing 
retouch on coarse-grained rocks like granite and quartz. 
Among 497 large flakes 47 (9°46 per cent) are described 
as prepared flakes for handaxes and 5] (10°26 per cent) 
as prepared flakes for cleavers. 

The Lalitpur industry presents a marked contrast 
to Bhimbetka [1] F-23 industry. In the latter, bifaces 
account for only 14°68 per cent of the finished tools 
against 90°9] per cent in Lalitpur and scrapers and 
other non-biface tools account for 85-32 per cent against 
9°09 in Lalitpur. The ratio of handaxes to cleavers 
at Bhimbetka is 1:3 against 4:1 at Lalitpur. The com- 
plete absence of Levallois flakes at Lalitpur is another 
significant feature, The Lalitpur industry therefore 
represents a typologically and technologically different 
and much earlier stage of Acheulian tradition than the 
The site of Chirki is part of the larger site of Nevasa 





2. Polaco hic Indwitries of Northern Bundelkhand, 
| That 968 (unpubl iblishedt), Deccan College Library, 
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(74° 50° E; 19° 30° N) in Ahmednagar District, Mahara- 
shtra, well-known for over two decades for its wealth 
of Palaeolithic and palaeontological remains? The 
site is located on the confluence of a small nullah, Chirki 
with the Pravara river, 3 km down stream from Nevasa. 
Excavations were carried out here for three seasons 
(1966-1968) by Gudrun Corvinus. Though a number 
of trenches were dug, the main evidence for the Achen- 
lian culture was found only in one trench, namely No. 
VIL. This trench (its precise size is not clear from des- 
criptions) 18 located close to the southern bank of the 
Pravara river. The topography of the area consists 
of alluvial badlands. The rocky land surface, now 
buried beneath thick alluvial deposits, slopes from 
south toward the river. Acheulian artefacts were found 
on and within a colluvial bouldery rubble deposit of 
20 to 40 cm thickness. This bouldery rubble, formed 
of grey and red basalts, provided the raw material to 
the Acheulian man for manufacturing his tools. Fine- 
grained dolerite used for the best tools was probably 
brought from trap dykes some kilometres away from the 
site. Chalcedony and quartz were also used to a limi- 
ted extent. 

Many tools are angular and sharp, and this shows 
“that no transport could have taken place."s Other 
artefacts are, however, rounded in varying degrees. 
but this rounding is said to be due to exposure and not 
to transport and rolling. The sharpness of the tools, 
their large number, presence of many unfinished tools 
and of many flakes and cores are regarded as showing 
that Trench VII represents a workshop or factory of 
Acheulian man. 

The bouldery rubble is filled in and sealed by an 
alluvial gravel which in places reaches 4 thickness of 
8m. This alluvial gravel is believed to have sealed the 
bouldery rubble soon after the Acheulian occupation 
as there is no biatus | between the two deposits. Occasio- 
nally Acheulian tools are found in the alluvial gravel 
as well, But the more common industry in the gravel 
consists Of scrapers, borers and points made of chalcedony, 
jasper, etc, This assemblage was long ago recognized 
by Sankalia as an independent and post-Acheulian in- 
dustry, termed initially as Series [7 and later as Nevasian. 
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While Corvinus had carlier agreed with this 
position, in her more recent publication she is inclined 
to view the Nevasian as a component of the Acheulian, 
“a light duty industry made of jasper and other siliceous 
material, accompanying a heavy duty industry made 
of basalt.""* 

The assemblage from the workshop (presumably 
entirely from Trench VII) consists of 2407 artefacts. 
Of this 62°73 per cent are finished tools, 3°95 per cent 
cores and 33°32 per cent flakes of various sizes.“ Among 
the flakes 18:45 per cent (444 pieces) are large waste, 
9°89 per cent (238 pieces) small basalt flakes and 4°98 
per cent (120 pieces) small silica flakes, the last of the 
kind found in the gravel sealing the Acheulian layer. 
Corvinus concedes that the “great difference in the per- 
centage of tools to waste, specially to the small waste 
....would be very unusual for an undisturbed work- 
shop”.* She explains this anomaly by assuming that 
the occupation floor must have been disturbed in its 
original context. The water of the rising river, which 
brought the alluvial gravel sealing, must have washed 
away most of the smaller components of the factory 
site, leaving all the larger artefacts and only a small 
percentage of the smaller ones. Many of the light duty 
flakes seem to have been washed into the river and got 
subsequently deposited into the gravels in the down 
stream vicinity of Chirki. 

The explanation leaves two questions unanswered. 
First, in so far as silica flakes are more numerous in 
the gravel, the floods must have acted selectively in 
removing more of silica flakes and less of small basalt 
flakes. Secondly, why should the action of the river 
water start only from the workshop and not from the 
higher ground beyond? Elsewhere Corvinus says: 
“No trace has been found of'a camp site. It might be 
possible that the strong erosional forces have destroyed 
everything which might have been present on the valley 
flats, These flats, now barren and rocky in many 
places and covered at other places with a thin black 
soil on which millet grows, must have carried at the 
time of Early Man an extensive, though thin forest. 
The finding of calcified wood, and a few tree trunks 
and branches, which have been washed into the alluvium 
proves the existence of such a forest even at the time to 
the sealing of the occupational level.”® Surely the 
floods that could transport tree trunks and branches 
should have been capable of transporting stone arte- 
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facts as well, and thereby depositing them in the dep- 
ressions at the margin of the sloping lands 
conclusion seems inescapable that rioiniaal “forces 
contributed to the disturbance of the “workshop” not 
only by removing material from it but also by adding 
material to it. 

Leaving aside the question of the extent of the dis- 
turbance of the Acheulian deposit at Chirki, the differen- 
ces between the Chirki and Bhimbetka Acheulian indus- 
tries are very marked indeed. And these are not con- 
fined to the highly contrasting ratios of tools to waste, 
Of the 1510 finished tools at Chirki as many as 876 
(58°00 per cent) are made on pebbles; among them 330 
(37°67 per cent) handaxes and 346 (62°33 per cent) 
choppers, chopping tools, polyhedrons, etc. This latter 
group of tools is entirely absent at Bhimbetka, and 
handaxes there are nearly all made on flakes. Again, 
handaxes and cleavers together account for 39°47 per 
cent of the tools at Chirki as against only 14°68 per cent 
at Bhimbetka, and the ratio of cleavers to handaxes is 
|: 1°4 at Chirki as against 3: | at Bhimbetka. Among 
handaxes at Chirki there are many pick-like forms—a 
type completely absent at Bhimbetka. Though data 
on the relative thickness of handaxes are not available, 
my personal observations on the Chirki material suggest 
the relative thickness of handaxes there to be far greater 
than at Bhimbetka. Further, the percentage of scrapers 
and other flake tools at Chirki is only 4°37 whereas at 
Bhimbetka it is over 80. Thus, altogether the Chirki 
industry represents a much earlier technological stage 
than Bhimbetka industry, and is probably the most 
primitive and possibly the earliest of all the Acheulian 
industries known so far. 





ANAGAWADI 


The site of Anagawadi (75° 40° E; 16° 15° N) is in a nala 
bed joining the Ghataprabha river, some 13 kilometres 
north-west of the town of Bagalkot in Bijapur District 
of Karnataka, The implementiferous deposit consists 
of a well cemented pebbly gravel exposed in the bed 
and on the sides of the nala. The gravel has a thickness 
of 45 to 60 cm, and it rests over a 1-0 m to 1°50 m 
thick layer of detrital laterite, In the nala cliffs the 
gravel is covered by a dark brown silt of up to 3:0 m 
thickness. In the nala bed, which has a width of about 
33 m, the pebbly gravel bed is exposed for a length of 
$5 m. In 1965 B.S. Pappu dug ten trenches, cach of 
1-30 % 1°50 m in the gravel? The artefacts occurred 


"RS. Pappu, Pleintocene Studies in the Krishna = Basin 
(Poona, 1974), pp. 32-33 and 56. vine 
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all through the 50cm thickness but were more frequent 
in its upper part. The gravel is made up of rounded to 
sub-rounded pebbles of quartzite and occasionally of 
chert. The context of the artefacts here is essentially 
geological, 

The dig yielded 213 artefacts. Of these 94 (44-13 
per cent) are finished tools and 119 (55-87 per cent) 
waste. Of the tools 35-11 per cent are choppers, 28-72 
per cent handaxes, 13-83 per cent cleavers, and 12-77 
per cent scrapers. The Anagawadi assemblage is thus 
considerably close to Chirki industry, and has very 
little in common with Bhimbetka industry. 

Four other excavated Acheulian sites deserve discus- 
sion even though no detailed comparison between them 
and Bhimbetka is possible. These sites are Adamgarh 
and Mahadeo Piparia in Madhya Pradesh, Kuliana in 
Orissa and Hunsgi in Karnataka. 


ADAMGARH 


The site of Adamgarh is located on a low, isolated 
quartzite hill in the midst of an alluvial plain, about 
two kilometres south of the town of Hoshangabad 
(77° 43° E;22° 45° N) and some 30 km south of Bhimbetka. 
Though today the alluvial plain is all cultivated and 
presents a treeless aspect, in Pleistocene times whenever 
it formed a land surface, it must have been covered 
with thick vegetation. The Narmada river which must 
have flown in close vicinity as it does today, was a peren- 
nial source of water. There are a number of rock 
shelters on the hill which contain Mesolithic and later 
paintings and several of them habitation deposits of 
Mesolithic and, less frequently, Palaeolithic periods. 

As carly as 1935 de Terra had found Palaeolithic 
implements on the hill in lateritic soil 1°0 m to 1°25 m 
below the surface.) In 1964 R.V. Joshi and M.D. 
Khare excavated a number of trenches on the hill within 
and outside the shelters. Acheulian material was found 
in several trenches but figures for artefacts found are 
available only for two trenches, namely, ADG-6 and 
ADG-7.2 The Acheulian artefacts occur in a frag- 
mentary talus or débris which rests on and is partly 
enclosed in a sticky red clay. In the upper part of the 
talus artefacts of a post-Acheulian flake industry are 
found. The talus is covered by a thin layer of red 
silty clay which yields microliths. The sticky red clay 
layer rests on a lateritic gravel of detrital origin which 
m turn lies on the Vindhyan sandstone. 


"H. de Terra and T.T. Paterson, Stadiex on the Ice Age in fnatia 
and Associated Human Cultures (Washington, 1939), pp. 313-23. 

RV. Joshi, ‘Achculian Succession in Central India’, Asian 
Perspectives, vol. Vill, no. 1 (1966), pp. 150-63. 
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The archaeological deposit in the two trenches was 
1°80 m. thick. Withinthis Acheulian artefacts occurred 
in Trench ADG-6 in the lower 1*20 m_ thickness and 
in Trench ADG-7 in the lower 1:0 m thickness: The 
main horizon in ADG-6 was between 1-0 m and | -60m 
depths and in ADG-7 between 0°80 m and 1-20 m. 
The number of Acheulian artefacts found in the two 
trenches is only 93; of this 70 were found in ADG-6 
and 23 in ADG-7, The frequencies of different artefact 
types in the two trenches are given below. 


TABLE 9 


FREQUENCIES OF ARTEFACT TYPES IN TRENCHES ADG-6 
AND ADG-7 AT ADAMGARH 





ADG-6 ADG-7 


Artefact type No. No. Total 
Handaxes $ =~ + 
Cleavers 6 — 6 
Scrapers l 3 + 
Points 3 2 5 
Choppers i2 10 32 
Discoids 5 4 12 
Flakes 21 4 235 
Cores i — ! 
Total 70 23 93 





Nearly all the tools are made on quartzite or fine- 
grained sandstone which were obtained in the form of 
blocks and chunks of rocks from the talus or from well 
jointed rocks exposed on the hill or as pebbles derived 
from the river bed. Nearly half the assemblage consists 
of choppers. Handaxes and cleavers were completely 
absent in ADG-?. The very small number of artefacts 
shows that the site was only occasionally frequented by 
Acheulian hunters. And the very low proportion of 
flakes and cores shows that most of the tools were mad 
outside the shelters. 





MAHADEO PIPARIA 


Mahadeo Piparia(79° 16° E ; 23° 06" N) is a small village 
on the left bank of the Narmada river in Narsimhapur 
District of Madhya Pradesh. The alluvial deposits of 
the Narmada in Narsimhapur District have been known 
to be rich in mammalian fossils and Palaeolithic imple- 
ments for several decades. $.G. Supekar carried out 
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two small digs near Mahadeo Piparia in 1963 and 1965.1 
In 1963 a trench of 10 10 ft (3 %3 m) was dug in the 
cemented bouldery gravel midway between the cliif 
section on the left bank and the present river channel. 
Below the depth of 7 ft (2°15 m) the trench was narro- 
wed down to an area of 2 x 2 ft (0-60 X 0-60 m) to cope 
with the increasing quantity of sub-soil water, and 
digging had to be closed down at 10-6 ft (3°20 m) 
depth without reaching the bottom of the gravel. The 
gravel was pebbly and bouldery, well cemented and devoid 
of any fine sediment and stratification. Except for 
the last two digs which were of 21 inches (52 cm) each, 
all other digs were of 6 inches (15 cm) each. The 
distribution of artefacts in various digs was fairly uni- 
form. 

A total of 1025 artefacts were found in the gravel. 
Following the then current ideas about the nature of 
Lower and Middle Palacolithic industries Supekar 
divided the artefactual material into two groups: Lower 
Palaeolithic (802 artefacts) and Middle Palaeolithic 
(223 artefacts).* Artefacts of both these cultures 
were represented in all the digs. Since according to 
earlier explorations the bouldery gravels were everywhere 
thought to be the basalmost deposit in river sections 
and the horizon of Lower Palaeolithic industries, Supe- 
kar’s observations from his excavations came to him 
and to other prehistorians as a disappointment. To 
check the cultural and chronological position of the 
bouldery gravel Superkar decided to dig into this gravel 
where it was buried under a thick alluvium in the cliff 
section. Accordingly in 1965, he dug two trenches 
into the clifl—one of 10% 10 ft (3 3 m) and the other 
of 23¢2 ft (0°60 0°60 m) at right angles tothe first. 
The stratigraphy revealed by the dig was as follows 
from top downwards: 


|. Yellow brown sandy silt: 0°75 m 
2. Pebbly sandy gravel, at times cross- 
bedded with intercalations of sand 
and silt: §°65 m 
a Red brown silty sand with a lenti- 
cular pocket of pebbly gravel: 30 m 
4. Yellow brown silt: 30 m 
5. Boulder conglomerate: 1-20 m 


The boulder conglomerate was dug to a depth of 
of 1°20 m without reaching its bottom. It yielded 173 
artefacts. This collection too was taken by Supekar 
to be mixed and divided into Lower Palaeolithic (36 
artefacts) and Middle Palaeolithic (137 artefacts). 


16.G, Supekar, Pleistocene Stratigraphy and Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy of the Central Narmada asin. Ph.D. Thesis, 1968 (un- 
publish = Deccan College Library, Poona 

*Following hn iggy gelled then. current Supekar hudwedL 
the tone Age’ and ‘Middle Stone Age’ for asoer* 
Palacorithic’ aby "Middle Palaeolithic’, respectively, 
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While it is certain that the bouidery gravel, being an 
unsorted fluviatile deposit of immense thickness and 
extent, must have been laid down by powerful stream 
current and most contain archeaological assemblages 
of different spatial and temporal locations, the division 
of the artefact collection into Lower and Middle Palaeo- 
lithic on the basis of assumed typology, size and raw 
materia] is arbitrary and unwarranted. Whatever the 
extent of disturbance we consider it more advisable to 
treat the collections as single entities. 

The 1963 (river bed gravel) dig yielded 1025 artefacts. 
The vast majority of them are made of quartzite (94-44 
per cent; 968 pieces), the remainder being made of 
chert (3°51 per cent; 36 pieces), quartzitic chert (1-46 
per cent; 15 pieces) and chalcedony (0°58 per cent; 
6 pieces), As regards state of preservation 45°85 per 
cent (470) artefacts are rolled in varying degrees and 
54°15 per cent (550 pieces) are fresh. Finished tools 
account for 32°78 per cent of the collection, and cores, 
flakes, etc. for the remaining 67°22 per cent. The two 
major classes of finished tools are choppers (49°11 
per cent) and side scrapers (37°50 per cent). Handaxes 
(5°06 per cent) and cleavers (4°17 per cent) occur in 
small proportions. 

The 1965 dig (cliff gravel) yielded only 173 artefacts. 
These are made of chert (60°12 °; 104 pieces), quartzite 
(29-48 per cent; 51 pieces), chalcedony (4°62 per cent; 
8 pieces) and quartzitic chert (2°31 per cent; 4 pieces), 
the material of six artefacts remaining unspecified. 
Ninenty-one (52°60 per cent) artefacts are more or less 
rolied and $2 (47°40 per cent) fresh. The collection 
comprises 39°89 per cent finished tools, 45°35 per cent 
flakes, 2°89 per cent cores and 13'87 per cent chunks. 
Among finished tools the most common class is that of 
side scrapers (39°13°.) followed by end scrapers (17°39 
per cent) and points (17°39 per cent). Handaxes and 
cleavers account for only 4°35 per cent and 2°90 per 
cent of the assemblage respectively. 

Even though the assemblages from the two excava- 
tions come from the same geological horizon, there are 
very marked differences between them. To begin 
with, while the vertical distribution of artefacts in the 
river bed gravel was fairly uniform, in the cliff gravel 
as many as 60°69 per cent (105) artefacts occurred in the 
first dig (top 30cm) and only 39-31 per cent (68 pieces) 
in the next two digs (60 cm). Secondly, the proportion 
of tools made on chert is much higher in the cliff gravel 
(60° 12%) than in the river bed gravel (3-51°), Thirdly, 
the composition of finished tool group differed very mar- 
kedly in the two collections, For example, in the river 
bed gravel the proportion of pebble tools is as high as 
49°11 per cent while in the cliff gravel it is only 11°59 
per cent. 
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TABLE |0 
FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF ARTEFACTS 
In THE TWO EXCAVATIONS AT MAHADEO Piparta, 
MADHYA PRADESH 





1963 excavation 1965 excavation 





Artefact type No. A No. vA 

Finished tools 336 32°78 69 39-89 

Flakes $89 57°47 75 43°35 

Cores 89 8§=6.B 6B eee 

Chunks 1k 1-07 24 «13°87 

Total —  ——s«d$25:100°00—s«1:73—-:100-00 
TABLE |! 


FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF FINISHED 
TOOL TYPES IN THE TWO EXCAVATIONS AT 
MAHADEO PipaRia, Manuva PrapesH 





1963 excavation 1965 excavation 


Tool type No. ~ No. nA 
Handaxes 17 5:06 3 064-31 
Cleavers 14 417 2 2°90 
Side scrapers 126 37°50 27 «39°13 
End scrapers 4 [19 2 739 
Points 7 #862°08 12 7°39 
Borers z 0°39 3 4°35 
Burins _ — 2 2°90 
Knives | 0-30 — — 
Choppers 165 49°11 R 11°59 
10000 = 69—:100.00 


Total 336 





Again, in the former end scrapers and points account 
for 1°19 per cent and 2°08 per cent respectively, while 
in the latter they account for 17-39 percent each. Final- 
ly, the proportion of tools made on flakes is far higher 
in the cliff gravel, One explanation for these differences 
possibly is that while the cliff gravel after it was sealed 
by overlying alluvium remained undisturbed, the river 
bed gravel, being exposed, is likely to have been repeatedly 
reworked and the archaeological material got more and 
more mixed. Whatever the explanation, it is clear that 
the two assemblages are unlikely to be contemporaneous. 
The cliff gravel assemblage has a late Acheulian character 
and several features incommon with Bhimbetka. How- 
ever, in view of the very small sample of the Mahadeo 
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Piparia assemblage the comparison cannot be closely 
pressed. The river bed gravel assemblage, on the other 
hand, has litth in common with Bhimbetka. 


KULIANA 


The site of Kuliana (86° 39’ E ; 22°04'N) is located in 
Mayurbhanj District of Orissa. Here palaeoliths were 
known to occur on surface and in the sections of road 
metal quarries and tanks dug in lateritic deposits. N. 
K. Bose and D. Sen of Calcutta University dug here 
several pits (of unspecified size) on the margins of two 
existing tanks and one quarry in the late thirties and 
early forties of this century! The stratigraphy of 
these pits consisted of a layer of yellowish earth (up 
to 55 cm thick) at the top and pisolitic laterite (of 
indeterminate thickness) below. The upper part of the 
laterite (30 to 90 cm in thickness) was less compact and 
yielded stone artefacts. Unfortunately, actual figures 
and classification of artefacts is not available; only 
selected implements have been described and illustrated. 
This precludes any comparison of the Kuliana material 
with Bhimbetka. The artefact bearing laterite is of 
detrital origin and the tools may have undergone a 
certain amount of dislocation. The assemblages con- 
sist of choppers, handaxes, cleavers, knives, scrapers 
and flakes. The excavators are inclined to see a suc- 
cession from choppers through irregularly worked 
handaxes to neatly worked handaxes and rather crude 
cleavers. However, in the absence of adequate primary 
data nothing more can be made of the Kuliana industry. 





HUNSGI 


The site of Hunsgi (76° 31° E ; 16°27" N) is in Gulbarga 
District of Karnataka. It is located on the edge of a 
narrow seasonal stream known as Hunsgi nala which 
joins the Krishna river about 35 km downstream. The 
stream has a width of about 35 m and has cut to a 
depth of 2 to 3 m in the sub-recent alluvium. The 

stratigraphy of the alluvium is as follows: 
|. Black soil with a maximum thickness of 50 cm: 
2. Loose secondary gravel with a thickness of up 
to 1°25 m and resting on and held together by 

disintegrated whitish granite; and 
3. Granite bed rock. 

Acheulian artefacts occur sparsely on the eroded 
surface of the gravel as also in the gravel itself. Several 
trial digs in the gravel by K. Paddayya eventually led 


‘NE. Bose and D. Sen, ap. cif. 
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to the discovery at its base of a thick concentration of 
Acheulian artefacts which from its characteristics can 
be described as an Acheulian working floor.' 

The floor was exposed over an area of 22°75 sq.m 
in a trench 8°75 m long and (at its maximum) 4°0 m 
broad, and it has a thickness of 20 to 35 cm. It ts made 
up of sub-angular to sub-rounded limestone pebbles, 
cobbles and rubble. While the pebbles and cobbles 
were laid down by the ancient stream, the angular blocks 
must have been brought by man from the plateaux 
2to3km away. Strewn amidst the gravel are numerous 
granite blocks measuring from 5 to 30 cm and occasio- 
nally up to 10 m* in length. These blocks when viewed 
in relation to others in the unexcavated vicinity of the 
trench suggest an oval structural feature covering an 
area of about 40 sq.m The Acheulian man occupied 
ihe boulder strewn gravelly surface. In contrast to the 
overlying gravel the Acheulian layer is very well consoli- 
dated and could be excavated only with the aid of heavy 
picks and chisels. 

The floor has yielded over 300 artefacts the detailed 
study of which is yet to be made, Limestone ts the 
principal raw material used for tools. It was obtained 
in the form of pebbles from the gravel bed and as angular 
blocks from the plateaux. The artefacts retain sharp 
edges and show no traces of rolling. Neither pebbles 
nor artefacts show any specific orientation. The propor- 
tion of waste is nearly twice of the finished tools. There 
are several rounded limestone and granite pieces with 
battered surfaces, suggesting their use as hammerstones. 
All these characteristics point to the archaeological 
horizon having been an Acheulian working floor. The 
principal tool types in the assemblage are handaxes and 
cleavers, the other types being picks, points, scrapers 
and backed knives. Most of the artefacts appear to 
have been made by the use of the stone hammer technique. 
Though choppers and chopping tools are rare and any 
judgement on the nature of the industry at present must 
be tentative, paucity of non-biface flake tools and the 
extensive use of stone hammer technique suggest the 
Hunsgi industry to belong to the general group which 
may include Lalitpur, Chirki and Anagawadi industries. 

Acheulian assemblages have also been found in the 
excavations of open air sites at Gudiyam in Trivellore 
Taluk? and at Attirambakkam.® both in Chingleput 
District of Tamil Nadu and at Gupteshwar near Gwalior 
in Madhya Pradesh However, adequate details 





4K. Paddayya, ‘Acheulian Occupation site at Hunsgi, Gulbarga 
Histrict Karnataka—a preliminary report’, Bulletin of the 
Deccan Callege : Institue. vol, 35 (1975) (in press). 

tfndion Archaeology [963-64—A Review, p. 19. 

"adian Archacology [i4-65—A Review, p. 20-22. 

‘BB. Lal and K.P. Nautiyal, ‘Lower and Middle Paloaelithic 
Industries in Gwalior’, Paper presented to the Seminar on 
Indian Prehistory, Deccan, College Pune, June 1974, 
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of these have not yet been published to make comparisor 





with Bhimbetka possible. 
CONCLUSION 


This brief review of excavated Acheulian sites highlights 
the scanty nature of the material available for finding 
out the typlogical and technological variability among 
the Acheulian industries, and for building up a relative 
chronology of them. Outside the caves and rock 
shelters which are few and far between, all material 
comes from sites located in or along the stream channels 
where it must have been affected by flowing water in 
varying degrees. Also, excavated assemblages are 
sometimes too small to present a reliable picture of 
the industry and for comparison with other industries. 
And finally, standardized typological framework and 
analytical procedures have to be applied to all of them 
to make any comparative study significantly meaningful. 

However, even with these limitations we can see 
that the Acheulian industries known from excavated 
sites reveal a considerable diversity and must encompass 
a long period of time. At least two clear phases of the 
Acheulian culture can at present be recognized. To 
the first and carlier phase we can assign the industries 
from Lalitpur, Adamgarh, Kuliana, Mahadeo Piparia 
(river bed gravel), Chirki-Nevasa, Anagawadi and 
Hunsgi. These are characterized by all or most of the 
following features: high percentage of chopper-chopping 
tools and bifaces, low percentage of non-biface tools 
made on flakes, high ratio of handaxes to cleavers, 
low incidence of blades and Levallois flakes and pre- 
dominance of stone hammer flaking technique. Among 
these industries themselves there no doubt exist conside- 
rable typological and technological variability and 
temporal differences, but the data available at present 
are not sufficient, both in quantity and quality, to bring 
these out clearly. To the second and later phase can 
be assigned the industries from rock shelters [Il F-23 
and If F-24 at Bhimbetka and cliff gravel at Mahadeo 
Piparia. These, especially the industry from Bhimbetka 
Il F-23, are characterized by the absence of chopper- 
chopping tools, low percentage of bifaces, high ratio 
of cleavers to handaxes, very high percentage of, and 
great diversity among non-biface flake tools, high inci- 
dence of blades and Levallois flakes and greater use of 
soft hammer technique. 

Now that there is a welcome shift of emphasis in 
Palaeolithic research to the excavation of sites, especially 
primary sites, we can reasonably hope that in the coming 
years there will be considerable improvement and 
addition to our knowledge of the Acheulian cultures 
in India. 


Use of Caliche as a Chronological and Environmental 
Tool in the Study of Late Quaternary Formations in 
Gujarat and Rajasthan’ 


K. T. M. Hegde 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda 


HE term caliche was originally used to denote rich 

sodium nitrate deposits, popularly known as saltpetre, 
that occur in extensive beds in the rainless districts, 
between the ridges on the Tarapaca plateau and Anto- 
fogasti in Chile. More recently, the term has also 
been used to denote calcium carbonate concentrations.?"* 
In this paper, we are concerned with the calcium 
carbonate concentrations found in the late Quaternary 


alluvial and aeolian stratigraphy of Gujarat and Rajasthan. 


The late Quaternary formations m Gujarat and 
Rajasthan are made up of alluvial and acolian deposits. 
The plain of Gujarat is built up of the coalescing alluvial 
fans brought down by rivers flowing from the hills of 
central India and Rajasthan. The northern part of 
this plain and the south-western part of Rajasthan are 
covered with fossil aeolian sand dunes (FG. |).* 

During the last five years, a Cambridge-Baroda 
team has been working in this area, investigating the 
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evidence for the chronology of late Quaternary stratig- 
raphy, climatic change and their relationship to the cul- 
ture ofearly man. This team-work has yielded interesting 
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results.-5 These results are briefly summarized here 
with a view to putting the caliche conce 
alluvial and aeolian stratigraphy into proper perspective. 
The Narmada, Mahi and Sabarmati and their tribu- 
taries, flowing through the plain of Gujarat, cut vertically 
and deeply into the alluvium. In some parts of these 
valleys, the sections measure more than 40 m and show 
clear signs of recent stream rejuvenation. In all these 
river-valleys there are two clearly defined terraces. The 
upper terrace corresponds to the general level of the 
plain. The lower terrace is contained within the valley 
cut by the upper terrace. 








ALLUVIAL STRATIGRAPHY 


Examination of the sections exposed by the rivers indi- 
cates that the main features in their stratigraphy occur 
fairly regularly in the same sequential order. Near the 
bottom of the sections, up to a metre or two above the 
winter water level, they consist of hard clay. In the 
proximity of the hills, the clay ts overlain by an indurated 
gravel layer. 

Above the gravel is a series of laminated silts, weathered 
at the top to form a black soil, popularly referred to 
as the black cotton soi!. About 30 km down stream 
from the hills, the gravel gradually disappears and silts 
lie directly on the basal clay. Within the silts there is 
a predominant disconformity in the form of a buried 
land surface. It is prominently seen in the sections of 
all the rivers and their tributaries, as a three to four- 
metre deep reddish-brown band, about 10 to 12 m below 
the surface of the plain (Fic. 2), Chemical analysis 
of samples obtained from this deposit has shown that 
it is a mature pedocal soil profile, a product of deep 
weathering of the alluvial silt in situ." 

The gravel deposit has yielded a number of handaxes, 
cleavers, choppers and crude flakes, the tools of Early 


48. Alichin and K.T.M. Hegde, “The Rackground to yl 
in the Narmada Valle a har ve A Preliminary Report of 
1969 Season's Field \ one the M.S. Caiversity af 
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Univer of Baroda wol, 19, no. 1 (1971), pp. 15-33. nt 
7H. K.T.M. H and A. Goudie, * 
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Palaeolithic man.*-® Some of these tools do not appear 
to be rolled. The gravel deposit is therefore either 
contemporaneous with or immediately post date the 
tools. On the black cotton soil numerous Mesolithic 
sites have been found.” The tool assemblages of 
these sites consist of blades and composite points like 
triangles, trapeziums and lunates. At a number of 
these sites we found a large number of the microliths 
on the surface of the soil while a small number of 
them were found embedded deeply within the soil. 
Ch mical analysis of the black cotton soil revealed 
that it is rich in clay and humus," = It 
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therefore develops deep polygonal fissures when it 
dries up and hardens during the summer months, Evi- 
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dently, the artifacts had found their way into the inter- 
stices of the soil through the fissures. It is therefore 
possible to observe that the black cotton soil was formed 
before the Mesolithic hunters came into the plain. 

In the Narmada valley we have observed a black 
soil, similar to the black cotton soil of the plain, now 
being formed on the freshly deposited alluvium. For 
example, at a number of meander bends of the river, 
the current strikes the north bank and is turned back. 
This produces a helical flow of much higher potential, 
which enables the river to cut deeply into the alluvium. 
As on the opposite edge of the stream there is less turbu- 
lence, the silt eroded from the north bank is deposited 
near the south bank, first in the form of a point bar. 
The bar gradually grows in the downward direction of 
the stream. As vegetation begins to grow on the bar 
it becomes stabilized and attracts more silt and gets 
extended in all directions. The trough between the bar 
and the south bank is gradually filled. On such recently 
deposited alluvium, we have observed the development 
of veneer of a black soil, whose eluvial and illuvial 
characteristics are comparable to that of the black cotton 
soil of the plain. On the banks of the Jorvan river, near 
Champaner(70° 35’ E, 22° 29" N),we have found a mature 
black cotton soil, that was formed during the last 400 
years.’ Therefore it is possible to observe that the 
black cotton soil of the plain of Gujarat was formed 
in a climate comparable to that of the present, under 
the natural vegetation cover of coarse grass and brush 
wood, which can still be seen here and there on the 
plain. 


AEOLIAN STRATIGRAPHY 


In the northern part of the plain of Gujarat and south- 
western part of Rajasthan, on the windward slopes of the 
Aravalli Hills, we have seen, from Pavagadh near Baroda 
to Benara near Jaipur, over a stretch of 700 km sand 
dunes (Ftc. 1). These dunes are large continental sand 
shields formed under a sparse vegetation cover which 
will permit extensive sand movement over a wide area. 
There is little sand movement within these dune fields 
now. They are covered with kankar, above which 
grow acacia scrub and grass. They are all deeply 
gullied. These features indicate that they are fossil 
sand dunes. Our investigations in western Rajasthan 


“KTM. Hegde, ‘A Recently Formed Black Cotton Soil in 
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show that sand-dunes are now being formed only in 
those areas where the mean annual rainfall is jess than 
230 mm and when the land is covered with inadequate 
vegetation® (ric, 1). The mean annual rainfall from 


-Pavagadh to Benara at the present, ranges from 900 to 


600 mm. It is therefore possible to observe that when 
there was large scale sand movement in this area and the 
dunes were being formed, the mean annual rainfall 
was less than 250 mm. 

The surface of the dunes is covered with kankar. 
It is a form of caliche. It appears as a crust of sand 
grains cemented together by a concentration of calcium 
carbonate. On a number of these dunes we have found 
Mesolithic sites on their kankarized surface.5.4 It 
appears therefore that on these dunes sand movement 
Of any great intensity has been absent since the formation 
of kankar on them. On the stabilized dune tops Mesoli- 
thic hunters came and camped. 

On some of these dunes, particularly those close 
to the villages, we have noticed reactivated sand crests 
formed due to over grazing. However, where such 
crests have not been recently disturbed, we have also 
noticed re-formation of a thin crust of kankar on them. 
This is significant. It shows that the process of calcifi- 
cation of the surface sand on the dunes has taken place 
continuously from pre-Mesolithic times to the present 
day. 

Buried within the dunes in a 75 to 80 cm deep 7°5 
YR 4/4 reddish-brown grading into 10 YR 5/8 yellowish- 
brown soil profile (FIG. 3). This soil is exposed in the 
tain gullies and sometimes on the degraded surface 
of the dunes, At some places it is seen to stand out 
like compact stumps or knolls, Sometimes the entire 
profile of the soil is thus exposed. Chemical analysis 
of the soil samples obtained from sites near Pavagadh, 
Budba Pushkar and Benara has yielded interesting 
results (TABLE 2). The data is discussed below in 
some detail. It may suffice to mention here that this 
soil stretching from Pavagadh to Benara was formed 
under the same climatic condition at the same time. 
The illuviation characteristics of the soi] show that this 
climate was significantly wet and the soil supported 
abundant flora. It was therefore of great interest to 
the Cambridge-Baroda team to see if this soil was as- 
sociated with any of the Palaeolithic cultures. There 
are & number of perennial fresh water and salt water 
lakes close to the western slopes of the Aravalli Hills, 
Some of those are shown as surrounded by sand dunes 
in the survey sheets. 
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SECTION OF 4 FOSSIL SAND DUNE 


AT BUDHA PUSHKAR 





These dunes, particularly those parts of these dunes 
that were deflated and where the buried soil is exposed, 
were, therefore, systematically explored. This study 
brought to light a number of Middle Palaeolithic and 
Upper Palacolithic sites in association with the soil at 
Budha Pushkar and Hokara (Fic. 1). 

Thus we have stone tools at the beginning, in the 
middie and at the end of the sequence of events respon- 
sible for the geomorphic features seen in the area, But 
these tools are silent. They do not tell us dates of these 
events nor do they tell us about the intensity of climatic 
fluctuations during the late Quaternary period. Un- 
fortunately, these alluvial and aeolian deposits do not 
contain fossil bones. Our recent palynological study 
on the samples obtained from the alluvial buried soil 
in the Narmada, Mahi and Sabarmati valleys has shown 
only fragmentary, unidentifiable pollen grains. There- 
fore we attempted the construction of a temporal frame- 
work for the alluvial stratigraphy by radiocarbon dating 
of the caliche nodules found concentrated in the illuvial 
zone of the buried soil in the alluvium, 
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RADIOCARBON DATING OF CALICHE 


We have noted above that the buried soil in the alluvial 
stratigraphy of the plain of Gujarat is a product of deep 
weathering of the alluvial silt in situ. Chemical analysis 
of samples collected from this soil has shown that there 
has been considerable leaching in the upper part of the 
soil indicative of heavier precipitation when this soil 
was in formation? The deep profile of the soil indicates 
that this climate remained steady over a long period of 
time, During this period, the soil forming processes 
were not interrupted by inundation. It is therefore 
possible to observe thal the heavier precipitation came 
down as evenly distributed rainfall over a prolonged 
rainy season each year. -Among the minerals redeposited 
in the illuvial zone of the soil is calclum carbonate 
precipitated as nodules. The following observations 
indicate that the radiocarbon assay of these nodules 
could indicate approximate formation time of the 
buried soil: 
1. The soil is a product of silt weathered in sity. 
2. The silt was derived from basalt. Therefore, the 
were calcic feldspars like anorthite, zoisite, etc. 
3. The following reactions illustrate hydrolysis and 





carbonation of anorthite, CaQAl,O,2SI0,. 
CaQAlO,2Si0.+-3H,O=Ca(OH),--Al,0O,S8i0sH:0 
H,0 +CO:=H.CO, 
Ca(OH}: 4+H-CO,——Ca(HCO,):+2H,0 


Ca (HCO,), is calcium bicarbonate. It is stable in 
the presence of carbonic acid. From the eluvial zone 
of the soil, where it is formed, it percolates down into 
the illuvial zone where, the available carbonic acid 
being insufficient, it decomposes into calcium carbonate 
and gets precipitated of nodules. 

Ca (HCO,; = CaCO, + CO, + Hw 
The carbon in this carbonate represents the soil 
atmosphere carbon dioxide of the time at which this 
soil was formed. 

As this soil profile is buried underneath 10 to 12 m 
of alluvium, it is not likely to be affected by the percola- 
ting calcium bicarbonate formed in the black cotton 
soil at the top, It is found precipitated as calcium 
carbonate within 2'5 m from the surface of this soil.4 

To collect caliche samples for this study, the lower 
Narmada valley between Dhegam and Sinor was divided 
into four segments. Similarly the Mahi valley was 
divided into three segments and the Sabarmati valley 
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into two. From each of these segments, one site was 
chosen to collect the soil samples, These sites were 
close to the following villages: Dhegam, Lilod, Derolli 
and Sinor in the Narmada valley: Dabka, Vasad and 
Ahima in the Mahi valley and Hirpura and Pethapura 
in the Sabarmati valley, At all these sites, the river 
sections were first explored to locate the most suitable 
position of the vertical profile of the soil, free from 
talus or vegetation. Then this selected Position of 
the soil was reached from the bottom of the section by 
cutting steps out into the alluvium. The profile of the 
soil was then scraped to a depth of 15 to 20cm. From 
the cleaned profile, soil samples were collected in the 
form of a column, beginning from the bottom, at an 
interval of 20 cm, 

In the laboratory, carbonate content of each of 
these samples was determined using schrotter flask. 
The samples yielding the highest carbonate value was 
used for radiocarbon dating. The results are given in 
table |! 


TABLE | 
RADIOCARBON DATES OF THE CALICHE NODULES 
OBTAINED FROM THE BURIED SOIL IN THE ALLUVIUM 


‘Site Latitude/Longitude Laboratory C“ date in 


number of years B.P. 


the sample 
Dhegam 21°42'N/72°55'E Q-1104 22,450+550 
Lilod 21°52'N/73°14E Q—-1106 21,650 +500 
Deroli 21°35 N/73°15'E Q-1107 24,478 +700 
Sinor 21°55'N/73°20°E Q-1108 17,426 +400 
Dabka 21°54'N/72°56'E Q-1109 22,600+550 
Vasad 22°28'N/73°O07'E Q-1110 18,250+400 
Ahima 22°36'N/73°12"E Q-—I11! 22,150-+600 
Pethapura 23°36'N/72°41"E Q-—-1112 20,400 +550 
Hirpura 23°11"°N/72°50"B Q-1113 21,500+500 





The dates suggest that this soil was formed over a 
long period of time extending from 17000 to 24000 
B.P. The results are consistent within this bracket of 
time. Yet, at the present stage of our research, these 
dates are considered here only as an indication of the 
approximate time of formation of the soil. Further 
work on radiocarbon dating of more calcihe samples 
obtained from the entire profile from a number of sites 


"K.T.M. Hegde and V.R. Switsur, ‘Radiocarbon Dating of the 
42, no. 17 (1973), pp. 607-9. 


is now planned. These studies may reveal a much 
broader bracket of time for the formation of the site. 


CALICHE INDICATES CLIMATIC CHANGE 


The buried soil within the dunes separates two phases 
of aridity and represents an interval of significant wet 
climate. Results of the chemical analysis of the soil 
samples obtained from Pavagadh, Budha Pushkar and 
Benara are given in Table 2 (sce below, p. 42) 

From the data given below in Table 2, it is possible 
to observe the following: 
I. In all the three prefiles, the eluvial zone of the soil 
appears to be erodea away. And what is left of the 
illuvial zone of the soil, in the three profiles, measures 
73 to 100cm. It is a deeply weathered profile. During 
the last three decades much field and experimental 
data bearing on soil weathering rates have been collected, 
A review of these data indicates: (a) the rate of soil 
formation depends mainly on climate; (b) the increase 
in depth of weathering is an exponential function of 
time. Under humid tropical climate the rate of weathe- 
ring in sandy deposits is indicated as 10 to 30 em in 
1000 years. This weathering rate decreases with the 
increasing thickness of the soil profile The buried 
soil under discussion is bereft of its eluvial zone. Never- 
theless, it measures 75to100cm. It is therefore possible 
to observe that this soil took a long time to form. 
2. In all the three profiles the soil is faintly acidic and 
completely free from caliche deposits, This decalcified 
nature of the soil is very interesting, Calcic feldspars 
in the dune sand weather in the same manner as in the 
alluvium. They undergo hydrolysis and carbonation. 
But in this dune soil, calcium carbonate was not precipi- 
tated. All the calcium bicarbonate that was formed 
was leached away from the soil profile. For this to 
happen, there must have been abundance of moisture 
and carbon dioxide in the soil atmosphere, which form 
carbonic acid and in whose presence, calcium bicarbo- 
nate is leached away. The abundance of moisture within 
the soil atmosphere indicates a significantly wet climate 
when this soil was in formation. Abundance of carbon 
dioxide in the soil atmosphere indicates that the soil 
supported plentiful flora and fauna, Carbon dioxide 
in the soil atmosphere is formed by root respiration and 
oxidation of decaying organic matter, Thus, the absence 
of caliche in this soil is an evidence of high precipitation 
when this soil was in formation. 

To visualize how much wet this climate was, we 
may compare the illuviation characteristics of this soil 
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TABLE 2 
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ILLUVIATION CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Burtep Sor. WitHin THE DUNES 













Carbonate Humus?, Iron %, Phosphate 
ve 
1°40 0°81] 0°'889 O° 332 
0°80 0-88 0° 826 0°32 
Nil {0°36 0° 724 0°289 
Nil 0-24 O° 731 0°262 
Nil 0-20 0°628 0°251 
Nil O°12 0-609 0-248 
Nil 0°06 0-348 0°230 
1°30 Nil 0° 346 0-221 
4°20 Nil D°337 O° 222 
5°90) Nil O° 342 0-210 


Eluvial zone of the soil is indicated as eroded away. Samples | to 8 constitute the 
of the soil. Samples 9-10 are fromthe parent material. 


Site Sample Depth P H 
incm 
Pavagarh Top of the Profile 7-2 
Z 15 6°38 
3 30 6°8 
4 45 6*2 
5 60 6*2 
6 75 6°4 
7 90 67 
5 105 6°9 
9 120 7*] 
10 135 Ts 
Budha Pushkar Top of the 71 
| Profile 
2 15 6°9 
3 30 66 
4 45 6-5 
5 60 6-2 
6 75 6°4 
T oO 6°8 
8 105 6°9 
9 120 6-9 
Benara t Top of the 6°7 
Profile 
2 15 66 
3 30 6-4 
4 45 6-5 
> 60 6°6 
6 75 70 


illuvial zone 


2°30 0°73 0°678 0-268 
1°80 0°86 0-621 0-264 
Nil O41 0-605 0-257 
Nil O42 O° 604 0-238 
Nil O21 428 0,221 
Nil 0-16 0°43) 0° 208 
2°08 O18 0-298 0-204 
401 0°06 0-296 0°200 
4°08 0°07 0-287 0-196 
2°02 0°62 O° 762 O°310 
1°09 0°63 O74 O°318 
Nil 0-48 0-726 0286 
Nil 0°42 0° 361 0° 264. 
Nil O°2] 0-338 0'257 
3°04 Nil 0° 361 O° 203 





with those of the kankarized surface of the dunes. The 
weathering characteristics of the kankarized surface of 
the dunes is given in Table 3. 

The above results show a rich accumulation of caliche 
on the surface of the dunes. This calcium carbonate 
has been derived from the weathering calcic feldspars 


in the sand. Its concentration at the surface indicates 
inadequate moisture and carbon dioxide in the 


weathering horizon. There is so little of carbonic acid 
formation in the weathering horizon that it is incapable 
of moving the calcium bicarbonate down, It is therefore 


decomposed at the surface. The resulting accumulation 
of calcium carbonate cements the sand grains to form 
the kankar crust. 

We have noted above that the process of kankar 
formation on the surface of the dunes has been continuous 
from pre-Mesolithic times to the present day. We 
have also noted that the kankar crust and scrub vegetation 
on the dunes indicate stabilization of sand and more 
precipitation in the region than that prevailing at the 
time when the sand beneath the Kankar crust 
accumulated. 
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TABLE 3 
WEATHERING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CALCIFIED (KANEAR) SAND ON THE SURFACE OF THE Dunes 


Site Sample Depth in 
No. cm 
Pavagarh | Top of the 
crust 
2 [3 
Budha Pushkar | Top of the 
crust 
2 lO—15 
Benara | Top of the 
crust 
2 10—I5 





The mean annual precipitation from Pavagadh to 
Benara, at the present, ranges from 900 to 600 mm and 
the mean annual rainy days vary from 45 to 30 days. 
This rainfall is producing kankar on the dune surface. 
It is therefore possible to observe that the mean annual 
precipitation and the number of mean annual rainy days 
necessary for the formation of the deeply weathered, 
decalcified, buried soil in the dunes must have been 
considerably higher than the present mean annual 
precipitation and the number of mean annual rainy 
days. We have noted above that this soil is associated 
with the Middle Palaeolithic artefacts. The Middle 
Palaeolithic Age therefore was a wet phase. 

This is supported by the observations in the Central 
Luni Valley where, the Middle Palaeolithic artefacts have 
been found associated with the coarse gravel deposits 
of the river! The valley was subsequently choked up 
with sand. At the time when the Middle Palaeolithic 
man Was active in this area, the Luni was a freely flowing 
river, with a current strength that was competant to 
transport pebble and gravel. 

Summing up, it is possible to observe: 

(1) There has been a relatively moist climate in 
Gujarat dnd Rajasthan in the Recent period. During 
this period, the black cotton soil of the Gujarat plain 
wasformed. Inthe northern part of the plain and south- 
Western part of Rajasthan the sand dunes were stabilized 
under kankar and vegetation. Radiocarbon dates 
of the lake sediments in Rajasthan indicate that this 
relatively moist climate began in the region about 
9000 a.p.2 Sometime during this period the Mesolithic 
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P H Carbonate Humus% Iron ®, Phosphate 











‘0 ‘a 
77 420000634226 
772 -28-00—S Nil 0:338 © Q-194 
75-38-20 0-04 = 0286 «= g29 
74 2160 Ni 0-284 = 0-194 
T4 35°60 Nil 0364 0-206 
72 2300s 0°348 = 0-204 
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hunters became active in the area. 
(2) The period preceding the Recent was arid, The 
rivers in the plain were aggrading: they appear to have 
flowed in broad shallow channels as braided streams. 
In the northern part of the plain and south-western part 
of Rajasthan the mean annual precipitation was less 
than 250 mm. There was an inadequate flora carpet, 
This resulted in sand movement and its accumulation 
on the dunes. 
(3) The period preceding was humid. The deeply 
weathered soil buried within the alluvium of the plain 
of Gujarat was formed in this period. Stratigraphic 
position of this soil and that of the buried soil in the dunes 
suggest that they were coeval. We have seen above 
that the illuviation characteristics of both these soils 
sugeest that when they were in formation, there was 
much heavier rainfall in the region than that there is at 
the present time. Middle Palacolithic Man was active 
on the soil in the dunes. Radiocarbon assay of caliche 
nodules in the buried soil of the alluvium SUpgests that 
this soil was in formation about 24000 to L7000 
years ago. Further radiometric dating of the soil 
samples is planned to determine the beginning and the 
end of the period when this soil was in formation. 
(4) The period preceding was arid. The rivers in 
the plain were aggrading at this time and in the north, 
sand dunes were in formation. 
(5) During the period preceding, the rivers in the 
plain carried a much stronger current than they do at 
the present time. The rivers then brought down cobble, 
pebble and gravel. Early Palaeolithic man was a contem- 
porary of this period. 

Thus using caliche, we have been able to construct 
a chronological framework for the alluvial stratigraphy 
of the plain of Gujarat. We have also obtained an inkling 
of the climatic fluctuation during the late Quaternary 
period in Gujarat and Rajasthan. 


Settlement Archaeology of Inamgaon 


M. K. Dhavalikar 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Pune 6 


HE cxcavations at Inamgaon (District Pune, 
* Maharashtra) have brought to light an extensive 
chalcolithic settlement which began in |600 B.c. and 
came to an end around 700 p.c. The ancient site is 
situated on the right bank of the Ghod, a tributary of 
the Bhima, which, in its turn, belongs to the Krishna 
system (FiG.1). The ancient site is spread over an area 
of five hectares and is thus probably one of the largest 
chalcolithic sites so far discovered in Maharashtra. 
The semi-arid climate of the region in which the site is 
situated has, to a considerable extent, been responsible 
for the survival of the evidence, more particularly of 
the mud houses of the people. Our aim in excavating 
the site for six seasons from 1968-75 was to recover 
the house plans and expose, as far as possible, the ancient 
settlement. In retrospect we feel that our work, albeit 
circumscribed by time and money, has been amply 
rewarded. We have been able to lay bare about sixty 
houses of different periods with the result that it is now 
possible to study the ancient settlement pattern at the 
site, 


CULTURE SEQUENCE 


The excavations revealed a sequence of three cultures: 
the Malwa, the Early Jorwe and the Late Jorwe. The 
first settlers at the site were the people from Malwa who 
occupied the site about 1600 n.c. Their occupation came 
to end around 1400 a.c. when a new culture, termed 
as the Early Jorwe Culture appeared on the site. Both 
these cultures remained overlapped for some time. 


[Received on 6 May 1975) 


It may, however be stated that elsewhere in Maharashtra 
the Jorwe Culture begins around 1300 B.c. bul itappears 
to have come into being at Inamgaon earlier by a century 
or more as indicated by radiocarbon dates.t 

The Early Jorwe Period (circa 1400-1000 B.C.) ushered 
in an era of prosperity. The Jorwe Culture, which 
has been found in different parts of Maharashtra actually 
represents the Early Jorwe phase. At Inamgaon, besides 
the Early phase, tangible evidence for a Late phase 
of the Jorwe Culture has also been found. So far 
only a few late Jorwe sites have been discovered in the 
Bhima valley.* Elsewhere in Maharashtra, the Jorwe 
habitation comes to an abrupt end around 1000 B.c. 
the reason for which may possibly be the marked 
deterioration in the climate which became more arid. 
The climatic change is represented stratigraphically 
in the weathered layer at Nevasa.* Although the Jorwe 
farmers deserted their habitations in the Tapti and the 
Pravara-Godavari valleys about 1000 n.c., they conti- 
nued to survive in the Bhima valley where the climatic 
change may not have been very drastic. None the less, 
they too were affected by these environmental changes 
and had to face poverty which isso well reflected in their 


cultural equipment at Inamgaon, On the basis of 
‘MLK. Dhavalikar’ ‘Development and Decline of the Deccan 
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and Indian Archaeology (Bombay, 1973), pp. 139-41. 
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Stratigraphical evidence the Late Jorwe phase can be 
dated to circa 1000-700 p.c. 


ECOLOGY 


Geologically, the region around Inamgaon forms part 
of the Deccan trap and the outcrop of the columnar 
basalt is to be seen on the other bank of the river oppo- 
site the ancient habitation. The region consists of stony 
uplands and rugged valleys, but towards its river 
JO § slope into more open plains. The uplands 
have, in some cases, rich tracts of black cotton soil 
which is very productive even with a scanty rainfall. 
The area along the river up to its confluence with Bhima 
has a fair share of rich black soil but for which the soil 


cover is very thin. Consequently the region is through- 
out sparsely wooded, and the vegetation cover is 
Ayrophytic : acacia, caparis, tamarind etc, It was, 
however, more wooded: some fifty years ago wild 
boar and deer roamed here, But in recent times a 
serious depletion of vegetal cover has taken place as 
result of felling trees and clearing land for agriculture 
and overgrazing which, in its turn, has affected the fauna. 
The region is now classed as semi-arid because of scanty 
rainfall which averages 40-42 cm. The picture, however, 
is now changed because of the construction of adam on 
the Ghod some 20 km upstream at Chinchani which 
irrigates large tracts of land on either bank of the river 
at Inamgaon and the surrounding region. The principal 
crops today are Jowar (Sorghum vulgare), Bajra 
(Penicillar spicata), nilses, Kulith (Dolichos biflorus) 
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and oilseeds such as fil, kardi and alshi while wheat 
and very rarely rice is also grown in small carefully tended 
plots which are irrigated. 


As already observed, the ancient site at Inamgaon is one 
of the most extensive chalcolithic sites in Maharashtra, 
and is also the only site of its kind where excavations 
have been carried out on such a large scale (FIG. |). 
In the course of six seasons’ work we have been able 
to lay bare sixty houses of different periods. Of these 
obviously, a majority (39) belong to the final phase (II) 
of occupation whereas a few ones are of the Early Jorwe 
(II) and the Malwa Period ( 1), The earliest settlers at 
the site first chose a spot quite close to the river, just 
on the right bank as the location of INM II shows. 
Nevertheless, the Malwa habitation was quite extensive 
for the remains of this period have been found in all 
localities except on INM V. In all likelihood the pionee- 
ring farmers came from Malwa in different waves from 
circa 1600 p.c. onwards. They seem lo have been 
attracted by large tracts of black soil and the perennial 
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source of water inthe Ghod. Another important factor 
is the large pool of water in the river where the massive 
columnar basalts on the left bank at the site form a 
sort of barrier to the flow of the river. Even now when 
the region, time and again, is in the grip of famine as a 
result of scanty rainfall, the water in the pool at the site 
is always sufficient for the surrounding villages. 

There does not appear to be any proper planning in 
the Malwa settlement, for the houses, though large 
and spacious, were situated close toeach other and even 
dwelling pits were dug by the side of mud houses. The 
pit houses, however, disappear in the succeeding period 
(Il). The Early Jorwe houses were large rectangular 
structures and there appears to be some modicum of 
planning of the settlement during this period (FIG. 2). 
The houses were situated about a metre and half from 
each other, the intervening space forming a sort of 
road or lane as at present. The Early Jorwe settlement 
was very extensive: it was spread over the whole of the 
site. save INM II which was occupied only during Period 
1. The alignment of the houses suggests that it was 
probably a linear settlement which is also corroborated 
by the rectangular shape of all the mounds except INM 
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V which is some what circular. With the increase in 


population which must have crossed one thousand mark 


during Period II (Early Jorwe) the habitation extended 
all over the present site except on INM II which is a 
relatively low lying mound and may have served a5 a 
passage for going to the river and also may have cons- 
tituted the eastward extension of the road passing 
through the gap between INM Land INMIV. INM V 
which 1s located at a distance of 150m west of the 
settlement came to be occupied only during the Early 
Jorwe phase and was also abandoned after it. It is 
indeed enigmatic that some people of this period should 
have chosen to be away from the main habitation area. 
The shape of INM ¥ is rather circular and indicates 
that it was a nucleated settlement composed of closely 
spaced units. The occupants of this area were no doubt 
the men of means because the embankment on its 
west Was constructed to protect their habitation from the 
river floods. Unfortunately much of the area has been 
dug out by local people for earth and our excavation in 
the small undisturbed area on the periphery also did 
not yield anything significant. 

The size of the settlement shrunk during the Late 
Jorwe. period (111) possibly owing to the adverse condi- 
tions caused by a gradual decrease in the rainfall Pattern! 


‘Dhavalikar, op. cit, pp. 143—44. 
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and INM II and V remained unoccupied. The house 
plan now undergoes a drastic change; the large rectangu- 
lar houses of the preceding period are no more to be 
seen; they are replaced by small round huts (Fc. 3). 
The Late Jorwe habitation was a nucleated settlement 
with clusters of round houses and the entire habi- 
tation from above would have looked like a veritable 
bechive. The huts were tightly spaced units, almost 
nestling with each other and the open space in between 
the two huts was hardly a metre. Considering the fact 
that in a traditional Indian house the most important 
part is not the house but the courtyard where most 
of the family's life is lived, it is surprising that only a 
few Late Jorwe houses havea courtyard, It therefore 
scems highly likely that each cluster of huts had acommon 
courtyard which was used for private as well community 
purposes. 

EMBANKMENT 


A huge diversionary embankment wall (240m long and 
2°25 m wide) was constructed during the Early Jorwe 
Period (FIG. 1). It was built near the INMV mound, 
in a south—north-east direction. A channel 4 m wide 
and 3°50m deep was dug almost parallel to it. The 
wall was constructed of rubble, set in mud mortar at 
ihe base, whereas the upper part may have been earthen 
for which the earth dug from the channel may have been 
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used. The channel in its southern end almost joins 
the large feeder stream of the mght bank of the river 
so that flood water from the river could be easily 
siphoned through the channel. In all probability, 
the water from the channel was used for irrigating the 
low lying fields nearby, or else it could have been drained 
through another stream near the southern end of the 
channel. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


A distinguishing feature of the pattern of the chalcolithic 
settlement is the location of the craftsmen’s quarter on 
the periphery of the habitation. Our excavations 
have been confined mostly to the western periphery and 
to a part of the central area of the main mound (INM [): 
they have brought to light a number of houses which, 
on the basis of their contents, can be identified as those 
of craftsmen, The periodwise distribution of these 
houses is as follows: Period I (Malwa period), (i) Potter, 
(ii) Ivory carver; Period If (Early Jorwe), (i) Potter, 
(ii) Coppersmith; and Period lll (Late Jorwe),  {i) 
Goldsmith, (ii) Lime-maker, (iii) Wine distiller, (iv) 
Potter, (v) Coppersmith. 

All the above houses were recovered in a small area 
of about 200 sq. m which we have so far excavated, 
and it is surprising that no structure from the other 
excavated area adjacent to the crafismen’s quarter can 
be identified as that of a craftsman. It is clear that 
right from the beginning, the craftsmen’s houses were 
situated on the western periphery of the main habitation 
area on INM I just to the left of the entrance to the 
settlement and the same pattern continued in the 
subsequent periods. It is interesting to note that the 
same pattern prevails even today in the villages in central 
Maharashtra. Tradition dies hard, more so in a country 
like India! 

A unique feature of the houses uncovered in the 
craftsmen’s quarter is that a majority of them have pit 
silos which have not been found in the houses in other 
parts of the habitation with a solitary exception from 
INM Il. The pit silos were found to have been dug into 
the house-floor. They had perfectly vertical sides 
and flat bottom and were plastered with lime which 
obviously served a5 an insecticide, The pit-silos first 
appear in Period I and continue in Period I, but their 
number decreases in Period HI. An average pit-silo is 
a metre and 4 half deep and has a diameter of one metre. 
In one of the pit-silos the base was covered with grass. 
Some of the pit-silos of the Late Jorwe period contained 
a huge storage jar which was handmade and unbaked, 
and have a bulging belly and @ wide, outcurved mouth. 

The occurrence of pit-silos in the houses in craftsmen’s 
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quarter is indeed interesting and is suggestive of the fact 
that their need to store grain was perhaps greater than 
their fellowmen living in other parts of the settlement. 
This must have been a full time job for the craftsmen 
and the community must have paid them in exchange 
for their services in kind. They naturally must have 
been paid in the form of grain once or twice a year, 
and hence the need to store it properly. 

It reminds us of the Balufa system which was in 
vogue till recently in some parts of central Maharashtra 
and according to which the craftsmen such as the potter, 
cobbler, blacksmith, carpenter and others were paid in 
kind at the harvest time for their services. Traditionally 
there are twelve such Balutedars. The chalcolithic 
craftsmen in all probability received coarse grain such as 
barley and ulith which they stored in silos. The 
absence of mud platforms for storage bins save in the 
potter’s house of Period | shows that they usually did 
not consume wheat. 

A few trenches laid at the centre of the main mound 
(INM 1) revealed a different story. Here only Early 
Jorwe and Late Jorwe levels were dug. Of the few large 
rectangular houses of the Early Jorwe Period the most 
complete and intact was a house (No. 38) which had 
successively repaired floors and arrangement for draining 
out rain water. The house contained three burials 
of which two were extended ones and the remaining one 
was of urn type. Both the extended skeletons are 
interesting since one of them which was found by the 
side of the western wall of the house was kept in a 
crouching posture in a pit while the other lay north- 
south in a large pit. The latter was of inordinate height 
(1°83 m or 6 ft) and its lower extremities were intact 
in sharp contrast to the normal practice of chopping 
them off. It is therefore not unlikely that here was 
a person to whom normal rules of the community were 
not applied and he may therefore be an important 
person in the settlement. 

Not far from the priest's house, but in an earlier 
building level, was found a large but disturbed house 
which has yielded the mother goddess in a clay receptacle, 
the goddess without head and a bull, her mount.’ A 
very large house of Period I] was also laid bare in the 
same area. It is by far the largest house of the Late 
Jorwe Period and may have belonged to some rich man 
of the settlement. The Late Jorwe Period houses 
in this area usually had a set of four flat stones supporting 
a storage jar, but the large house referred to above 
had two such storage jars, one of which rested on four 
flat stones and the other was plastered to the ground 


'M.K. Dhavalikar, “Chalcolithic Religion’ a pape , at the 
Seminar on Post-Harappan Chaleolithie Cultures ’ ee i ra 
University, Nov, 1972 (in press). 
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with mud. The evidence, therefore, suggests that the 
central part of INM I was occupied by the elite as against 
its western end where the houses of the artisans stood. 


GRANARY (SHRINE?) (Fic. 2,PL. VA) 


A unique structure was encountered close to the cra(ts- 
men's quarter, not far from the elite area which is located 
in the centre of the principal mound (INM I). It is 
a squarish structure (10°50 9-15 m), partitioned into 
two rooms by a teed screen which, however, appears 


to have been removed later to make room for slorage 


bins. The structure had low mud-walls, may be not 
more than 30cm high, over which was the mud plas- 
tered bamboo screen. The structure contained a num- 
ber of pit-silos (6) and round mud platforms (7) for 
storage bins of various sizes, all disposed in a very 
orderly fashion for storing different kinds of grains. 
In some cases the sides and the bottoms of the pits were 
lined with lime whereas in case of others, the bottom 
was full of sand. No remains of prains, however, were 
found in the pits. The structure is open on south and 
partly on east where only post-holes are to be seen. 

In the south:rn half of the structure there were two 
large fire pits, one (42 cm 77 cm—2-18 m deep) near 
the southern edge and the other (1°30 m ™% 72 cm— 
35 cm) near the eastern periphery where there was no 
wall, Both the pits were of much larger dimension 
than the ordinary chwlas which have been found in several 
houses at the site. In the centre of the bottom of both 
of them there was a large flat round clay lump possibly 
for keeping a receptacle which, however, was missing. 
But a similar fire pit unearthed in the Malwa levels had 
the broken base of a huge storage jar well embedded in 
the centre of the pit. The sides and bottom of both 
the pits were completely burnt hard indicating that 
they were in use over a long period. It may be noted 
that such fire-pits are dug today for community cooking 
when the whole village is to be fed. 

The identification of the structure is not as easy as 
it appears to be. It is pertinent to note in this connection 
that very little pottery and other articles of domestic 
use Were recovered from within the structure, thus 
Suggesting that it was not used for residential purposes. 
We are therefore inclined to identify it as a public build- 
ing, Very probably of a religious character for the simple 
reason that no sane person will have such large fire 
Pits in his house; and secondly, if the pits were meant 
for community cooking, as is done now, they could 
fot have been inside the house but in the open. These 
lire pits recall to the mind the agnikunda from Navda 
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Tolit and the Malwa people may therefore be justifiably 
credited with the introduction of the fire worship 
in Maharashtra which, as the Inamgaon evidence shows, 
was later adopted by the people of the Jorwe Culture. 

The existence of a number of pit-silos and mud 
Platforms for bins suggests that the structure could 
have a granary, for there is very little or no living 
space inside. With the identification of the structure 
48 a temple for fire worship, the existence of so many 
of pit-silos and platforms for bins can be explained 
easily. The people must have paid tribute and made 
offerings in the form of grain which was stored jn the 
silos and bins. This, in its turn, is to be taken as evidence 
of organized religion with a priest chief. It may not 
be out of place here to state that there is convincing 
evidence in the archaeological record which demonst- 
rates the transition from temple to ‘palace’ because 
“the increasing wealth in the temples offered vastly 
greater inducements to military activity”. 


HOUSE OF THE RULING CHIEF (rc.2) 


Just to north of the granary and almost adjoining it 
was found a large house consisting of five rooms of 
which one was a kitchen and the other a store-room. 
The house had a well plastered floor and it covered an 
area of 25 10m. In the courtyard of the house was 
found a symbolic burial consisting of one full and the 
other half four-legged, unbaked urns which contained 
a Jorwe Ware painted jarcovered with a lid. In the same 
area was found a similar four-legged um containing 
a human skeleton which belonged to the beginning of 
of the Late Jorwe Period. Hence the one in question 
can be identified as a symbolic burial since it did not 
contain any mortal remains. The elaborate burial and 
the multi-roomed house can be identified as that of 
the ruling chief since all other houses so far discovered 
are single room units. Morever, its proximity to the 
granary also indicates that he collected the taxes from 
the members of the community in the form of grains 
and stored it in the granary by the side of his house. 


POPULATION 


It is not an easy task to compute population of an 
ancient settlement fairly accurately purely on the basis 


"H.D. Sankalia, $.B. Deo and Z.D. Ansari, Chalcolithic Navda- 
Toli (Poona, 1971), p. 49, pl, IV. b. : 
"Robert M. Adams, ‘Some on the Development of 
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of the size of its area. However, attempts have been 
made in recent times to calculate population of a given 
site. One such satisfactory estimate which was developed 
for south-west Asia is of a population of 200 persons 
per hectare! while the other is by Fairservis? however, 
computes the population of Mohenjo-daro to 800. sq. 
feet per person or 133 persons per hectare. Hole* has 
arrived at a figure of 60 to 80 persons per acre or 150 
to 200 persons per hectare. Each of these estimates 
has accounted for open spaces, roads, public architecture 
and other non-habitational areas. We may, therefore, 
not be far off the mark if we calculate the population 
of Inamgaon on the basis of 200 persons per hectare." 
The size of the habitation at Inamgaon during the 
Maiwa, the Early Jorwe and the Late Jorwe Periods 
was respectively five, five and two hectares and the 
population therefore can be taken to be 1000 during 
the Malwa and the Early Jorwe Periods and 400 in the 
Late Jorwe Period. It is not unlikely thal our compu- 
tation for the final phase of occupation at the site is 
not very near the truth. This is, in the main, due to 
the fact the size of the house, 45 will be seen later, 
becomes smaller reflecting the general decline in the 
standard of living. But all the same, the number of 
houses might not have been less than that in the Early 
Jorwe phase, a large number of houses could have been 
squeezed in a much smaller area and consequently 
the population would not have been less. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that the population of Inamgaon 
would have been in the neighbourhood of a thousand 
souls figure which qualifies it as 4 considerably large 
settlement of the Jorwe Culture. 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


The earliest inhabitants of Inamgaon lived in large 
rectangular houses which had thin, dwarf mud walls 
over which the framework was of split bamboo, plastered 
over with clay and cowdung. One complete house of 
the Malwa period which was exposed measures 6°64 m 
long and 4°42 m wide; its dwarf walls were flimsy and 
extremely thin (13 cm thick) and their extant height 
is 60 cm (pL. vA). There were number of postholes 


‘Robert M, Adams, Land Behind Baghdad (Chicago, 1965), 
pp. 23-25 and 123-25. 

¢Walter A. Fairservis Jr. "The origin, charac’ and decline of 
an early civilization’, American Afuseur Novilater, No. 2302, 
(Mew York, 1967). 
"Frank Hole, ‘Evidence of Social Organization from Western 
fran, 8000-4000 B.C,", in Binford and Binford (eds.}, New Perspec- 
tives in Archaeology (Chicago, 196%). p- 252. | 
(M_K. Dhavalikar and Gregory L. Posschl, “Subsistence pattern 
of an early farming Community of Western India,’ Puratariva, 
no. 7, (1974), p. 40. 
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outside the walls and some inside the walls also. The 
house was divided into two compartment’ by a dwart 
wall over which probably rested the reed screen. In 
the northeastern corner of the house was circular mud 
platform, 1-9 m in diameter and its height was 10 cm. 
Such circular mud platforms are still constructed in 
the houses in the surrounding region for supporting 
a large cylindrical storage bin made of wickerwork. 
The mud platform contains thorny branches of ber 
(Ziziphus) and sand in order to prevent rodents from 
destroying grain in the bin, It should be noted that the 
mud platform from the Malwa house also contained 
sand. 

In the northern corner of the house was 4 chulah 
which was rectangular in shape and had a disc-shaped 
clay stem in the centre, in which was also embedded a 
flat rectangular stone. This was covered with mud in 
order to support the cooking vessel. In one case 
a clay pan was found plastered to the central clay disc 
obviously for baking the dough. The rectangular 
Chulah in each case was full of ash, charcoal and lumps 
of burnt earth. The central clay support recalls to 
the mind those in West Asia which, however, were 
circular.* 

Some people also lived in pit-houses. It is note- 
worthy that pit-houses occur only in Period { and not 
in Jater periods. But even in the early levels they are 
quite few in number. One such pit-house lay to the 
south and adjacent to the Malwa house described above. 
It was roughly circular on plan (maximum dia. 3m) 
and its sides were perfectly vertical, and since the pit 
was considerably deep (1-23 m), 4 Step was provided 
on the southern side for descending into it. The floor 
and the sides were plastered with lime. There were 
several postholes along the periphery at the top for 
supporting the roof and on the east the ground was 
provided with a gradual slope for draining out rain 
water, thus preventing it from getting into the dwelling 
pit. On the north-east was found a double chulak 
which belonged to the occupants of the pit, thus indicating 
that cooking was done outside in the open. Two more 
pit-houses, which were considerably shallow and may 
therefore be described as sunken floors, were also found. 
They were smaller (dia. about 1°50 m) than the 
preceding one. The discovery of a twin urn burial 
in one of them shows that they were used for dwelling 
purposes for at Inamgaon burials have always been 
found under the house floor. It is worthy of note 
that even today such sunken floors and pit-houses are 
constructed in and around Inamgaon. This is obviously 





‘Donald P. Hausen, *Al-Hiba, 1970-71 : A Preliminary Report, 
Artibus Asige, vol. XXXV, nos, 1-2 (1973), p. 66, fig 3- 
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due to the short lengths of Babul (acacia) posts ania 
order to obtain sufficient height for the structure the 


pit houses are dug into the ground, 
EARLY JORWE HOUSES 


The Jorwe people adopted the house plan of their prede- 
cessors at the site but their houses are slightly 
of smaller dimensions, about 5m = 3m. One of the 
houses (No. 38) had a channel! dug outside in the court- 
yard for draining out water from the roof. The floor 
was made with due care and plastered with mud and 
lime. The houses in the centre of the locality had no 
pit-silos and the grain was stored in handmade storage 
jars supported by four flat stones on the floor. Terracotta 
lamps have been found inside the houses and our experi- 
ment shows that the boat-shaped lamps, if filled with 
oil, can burn the whole night. Men of means probably 
had squarish lamps with pedestalled bases: they could 
accomodate four wicks at a time, Oil for the lamp 
might have been of karadi, charred grains of which 
have been found in the excavation. Pit-houses were 
not in use during the Early Jorwe phase, but round 
houses begin to occur in the last phase of the Early 
Jorwe period. 

There is a striking change in the house plan in the 
Late Jorwe phase; instead of large rectangular houses, 
there are small round huts of modest dimensions which 
was possibly due to the influence from the southern 
Deccan (PL. vu). The overall economic degeneration 
is visible in every field of human activity. The houses 
are small, built close to each other in a haphazard 
manner, giving the appearance of a slum. They have 
dwarf walls with bamboo screen which were plastered 
over with mud and cowdung; the roof was probably 
conical and was supported on wooden posts. Every 
house had a set of four flat stones for supporting a four- 
legped storage jar, The floors were well made and even 
the outside area around the hut was in some cases 
rammed with murum and plastered with mud. Their dia- 
meter varies from 2°50 to 4°25 m. The floor of the house 
was no doubt relaid wt regular intervals, may be every 
alternate year as is done now; the maximum number of 
rélaid floors counted by us in the section at one place 
Was fourteen, the average number being between five 
to eight. This would show that a house was occupied 
from 15 to 25 years or for a generation or so. The largest 
house of this period was found in the central part of the 
mound INM L About forty houses of this period 
have so far been exposed. 


SUBSISTENCE 
The mixed economy of the chalcolithic farmers of 
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Anamgaon was based on farming and hunting-fishing. 
They raised a number of crops such as wheat, barley, 


rice and pulses and lentil and also collected fruits like 
ber (Ziziphus) charred seeds of which have been found. 
A number of perforated stones from all the three cultural 
periods shows that they were used for hafting on dig- 
ging sticks. Our estimates for population and the food 
requirements lead us to believe that the farmers of 
Inamgaon must have cultivated the black cotton soil 
which abounds in the region.’ The most important 
cereal was barley which was cultivated right from the 
beginning of the occupation, It is a crop of short dura- 
tion and can be easily raised in a semi-arid environment. 
It is, however, not grown today but our inquiries revealed 
that it was cultivated on a large scale some fifty years 
before, 

The next important crop was wheat which however 
begins to be cultivated only from the Early Jorwe period 
and it is conspicously absent in the Malwa levels. [ft 
is indeed surprising that the people of the Malwa culture 
should not have grown wheat at Inamgaon. But wheat is 
rabi crop which requires winter rains. The region 
around Inamgaon lies in the rainshadow zone, and 
it has consequently become a semi-arid region which 
does not receive even its normal quota of the monsoon, 
let alone the winter rains. Wheat is presently grown in 
the area which has an assured supply of water from wells 
or the regular canal irrigation. The Early Jorwe farmers 
must have faced tremendous difficulties in growing wheat, 
In all probability cultivation of wheat became possible 
because of the supply of water diverted by the embank- 
ment which also was built only during Early Jorwe 
Period. Rice was cultivated possibly in small, carefully 
tended plots as is done now. 


CRAFT SPECIALIZATION 


As already stated, a number of houses belonging to crafts- 
men have been laid bare: Among these, potter occupies 
an important position. A potter's house (Period 1) 
and two potter's kilns, one each of Period Ul and Il 
have been found in the excavation. While the identi- 
fication of the potter's house in the earliest levels is based 
on circumstantial evidence, potter's kilns of the subse- 
quent period have been uncovered. The kiln of Period 
I] is like a huge trough made of clay and embedded in 
the ground on stone foundation (PL. tvs). It appears to 
have been built in situ. [ts maximum diameter is 1°75m, 
and at a depth of 60 cm from the top were found clay 
cushions in the kiln placed over the fire chamber down 


'Dhavalikar and Possehl, ep. cit,, pp. 42-44, 
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below, These cushions are oval in shape and have a 
hole in the centre and a groove on the middle of each 
side: the holes in the centre served as outlets for the 
hot gas. In the base of the kiln were flues or air 
ducts radiating from the centre. To the north-east 
of the kiln was the fire passage lined with stones and 
reaching below the bottom of the kiln where an andiron 
or firedog of clay was placed. It is rectangular in shape 
with projecting corners and curved upper sides for sup- 
porting firewood. At the time of baking pottery the 
firewood on the andiron was lit and the resulting hot gas 
would be passed above through the flues and holes and 
grooves in the clay cushions. tis thus a unique kiln 
which has so far no parallel within the country or even 
beyond. But in principle it is akin tothose from Indus 
cities which were brick built and were provided with seve- 
ral holes for hot gas. 

The clay andiron from the kiln, however, has parallels 
in West Asia where they have been dated to circa 
2700-2000 B.c.° 

Another kiln, belonging to the Late Jorwe Period, 
was also found, It was an open type of kiln consisting 
of a shallow pit dug in the ground. The pit, when ex- 
posed was found to be full of potsherds and ash. 


IVORY CARVING 


Another house of Period | which unfortunately was in 
much disturbed condition yielded a piece of an elephant 
tusk buried carefully in a small pit in the house floor. 
We do not know whether this was done with a view to 
preserving the piece of ivory. One end of the ivory is 
nicely cut flat, thus indicating that the owner may have 
been an ivory carver. Disc beads of ivory have been 
found at the site in all the periods and we may therefore 
safely conclude that they were manufactured at the site. 
It may also be stated that a bone fragment from the site 
has been identified tentatively as that of elephant 
(Elephus indicus), Ivory could also have been obtained 
from southern Karnatak which even today supplies 
iwory to the country. 


COPPER SMELTING 


Copper objects have been recovered from all the occu- 
pational phases of the site, and the remains of a furnace 
for smelting copper have been found in the middle levels 


iH_-D. Sankalia, Some Aspects of Prehistoric Technology in India 
(New Delhi 1970), pp. 13-15, figs. V-VIL 

"Robert J. Braidwood, Excavations in the Plains ms Antioch 
(Chicago, 1960), pp. 371-73, figs. 290 and 291, A and B. 
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of Period Il and besides, a lump of copper ore came from 
the late levels of Period [ll This shows that the ore 
was smelted at the site and that the objects were fashioned 
locally. It should be noted in this connection that 
native copper has been reported from Rashin (Taluka 
Karjat, District Ahmednagar, Maharashtra) which is 
about 65 km SE of the site and chalcopyrite is also 
available in areas around Sirur, not far from Inamgaon 
itself, Lumps of native copper were obviously heated 
and then beaten into the desired shape but copper must 
have been extracted from chalcopyrites for which 
furnaces were specially built. One such structure which 
can be identified as a furnace for smelting copper has 
been unearthed (ric. 4). It lay just to the west of the 
pottery kiln in Period IL. It is a boat-shaped structure 
built of clay on stone foundation and by constant 
use it has been completely baked. An oval clay cushion, 
similar to that from the kiln, was found in the centre of 
the furnace possibly for keeping the ore, It, however, 
had no perforations. Stvlistically, the structure bears 
family resemblance with the bronze age furnaces in 
Israel which are dated to the middle of the second 
millennium.* 





GOLDSMITH 


Gold ornaments were found only in the shape of beads 
(long barrel, circular), and they too, were confined to 
the Late Jorwe (INI). It is significant that the gold- 
smith’s crucible and a pair of tongs of copper were also 
recovered in the Craftsmen’s quarter from the Late 
Jorwe levels. The only source of gold was the Karnatak 
region and there is clear evidence of cultural contact 
with south, for the black-and-red ware occurs only in the 
Late Jorwe levels. 


LIME-MAKING 


Lumps of finely made lime, in the shape of balls, 
have been found mostly from the Late Jorwe 
levels. Sometimes these have been found carefully 
stored in pots whereas in one of the Late Jorwe houses 
a large number of lime balls were found. All this 
clearly shows that some people were actively engage 

in the manufacture of lime. The house of lime maker 
was exposed in the upper levels of Period (11. A number 
of lime balls were recovered from this house whereas 
in his courtyard was what appears to be a lime kiln. 





RF. Tyiecots, Metallurgy in Archaeology (London, 1962), 
pp. 25-27, fig. 3a. 
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It consisted of a number of stones rammed in acircular 
fashion (maximum dia, 60cm) over which was placed 
4 large flat stone. It is significant that a heap of shells 
was noticed near the house but not far from the kiln. 
This would suggest that lime was made by burning 
Shells just as they do today in Tamilnadu and Kerala. 
But kankar (calcified grit) which is available around 
the site abundantly, may also have been used for pre- 
paring lime as is done today. 

Lime must have been required in large quantities by 
the chatcolithic inhabitants of Inamgaon for frequently 
plastering the pit-silos and walls and floors of their houses. 
Lime making may have therefore become a specialist's 
job. Small balls of lime which have been recovered 
from many houses appear to have been so kept for 
serving a8 an insecticide. Lime is also sometimes 
applied to soils for correcting acidity and as a source 
of calcium but we do not know whether the early farmers 
at Inamgaon used lime for this purpose. 


INAMGAON— FURNACE 
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FOR COPPER SMELTING(?) 
PERIOD IT 


fee /O_ 15 20 25 cA 
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DISTILLATION 


From a Late Jorwe house, which unfortunately was much 
disturbed, was recovered a tall cylindrical vessel with 
flat base and slightly outcurved rim. Near the mouth 
it had three holes, obviously for suspension. The vessel 
was found to have been carefully kept in a deep, narrow 
pit; only the mouth of the vessel was seen jutting out 
ofthe pit. It is obviously unsafe to keep a vessel of such 
height above ground as it could tumble any moment and 
hence it was kept in the pit. 1t was probably tied with 
string at the mouth through the holes in order to faci- 
litate lifting it out of pit as and when required for pouring 
out the liquid that it must have contained. It could 
have contained either oil or wine, but no trace of oil 
has been found in it and there was no need to store 
oil in such a manner below ground. In all probability, 
therefore, it must have contained wine which may have 
been some sort of beer made out of barley which is 
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reported from all the levels. The jar appears to be too 
large to be in the house of a common man and the house 
can therefore be plausibly identified’as of a wine 
merchant who obviously must have been the distiller 
also. Incidentally, it may be stated that two graceful 
jars with narrow tubular neck like that of a wine flagon 
were found in a Late Jorwe burial; they must have been 
wine jars which formed part of the burial goods. 

The huge wine vessel from Inamgaon is the only of 
its kind in India, but is paralleled at Mundigak in 
Afghanistan where it comes from Period I] which is 
dated to mid-third millennium B.c.' 





CONCLUSION 


The foregoing account of the excavations at Inamgaon 
shows how the large-scale horizontal excavation helps 
us in the understanding of the settlement archaeology 
of a chalcolithic community. What we have tried to 
make out is not the settlement pattern in the accepted 
sense of the term, but rather the community pattern.* 
The concentration of the houses of the craftsmen along 
the western periphery of the settlement and the location 
of the houses of men of means in the central part 


Yean-Maric Casal, . ter palee Mumiliyak (Paris, 1961), vol. 
[, ers vol, TL, fig. 1 


Chang, odio ‘Patterns in Archaeology (Reading, 
Mass., 1973), p. 24. 
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demonstrate that it was a class structured society and 
that we have here the beginning of the rarna system which 
later becomes the distinguishing feature of the Hindu 
society. 

The excavated evidence also throws light, to some 
extent on the administration during the chalcolithic 
period. The discovery of the multi-roomed house 
(consisting of nos. 52-56) with a symbolic burial in 
the courtyard? and the granary (house nos. 50-51) 
adjoining it is indeed significant. Our identification 
of this house as that of the ruling chief of the settlement 
is no doubt borne out by the evidence. To this should 
be added the evidence of the diversionary embankment 
and the channel for draining out water which, could 
have been used for irrigating fields. It implies the 
control excercised by a central authority who would see 
to the equitable distribution of water, the periodical 
silt clearance of the channel and its normal repairs. 
All this is bound to remain hypothetical, howsoever 
plausible it may be, But it should be emphasized in the 
end that our excavations have been confined to a small 
part of the principal mound (INM [) and much more 
area remains to be dug. The site requires some more 
seasons of planned work and there should be little doubt 
that it will prove fruitful.* 


'M.K. Dhavalikar and ZD. Ansari, *Chalcolithic Burials of 


Inam 1, iM ge Lela spesnien 4 (in press). 
idly whew pe a modified version of that read 
al the ss eativar cin Roca ory held atthe Deccan College, 
Pune, in Jume 1974. 


Ancient Plant Economy at Inamgaon 
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INTRODUCTION 


Inamgaon is a chalcolithic site sitpated along the right 
bank of the Ghod River, a tributary of Bhima River, 
about 82 km from Pune, Maharashtra. It has been 
excavated by Prof. H.D. Sankalia and his colleagues. 
While some archaeobotanical materials from this site 
were given to the senior author by Prof. Sankalia during 
the former’s visit to the site, in 1971, the bulk material 
was sent by Dr. Z.D. Ansari together with detailed 
information on the archaeological provenance of the 
samples. 

We have the pleasure to record our gratitude to Prof. 
Sankalia and his colleagues for placing this interesting 
maternal at our disposal and for providing us with the 
important information on the archaeobotanical provena- 
nee of the samples, We are thankful to Dr. Uttam 
Prakash of Sahni Institute for the identification of some 
charcoals from this site. The results of our investigation! 
are presented in this paper. 

The plant materials recovered from this site consist 
of carbonized cereals (rice, wheat, barley and Sorghum), 
legumes, fruit and seed remains of edible plants and 
charcoals. A large variety of the plant remains from 
this site suggests a wide choice and intensity of culti- 
vation and provides us with important information on_ 
the cultural contacts of ancient peoples at Inamgaon 


'A brief report of the samples was published in /ndian 


[Received on 12 April 1975] 


with the neighbouring peoples in western India. 

The Stratigraphical and archaeological provenance 
of all the 78 samples and the plant remains therein 
are set out in Table |, which is based upon the infor- 
mation sent to us of the concordance and correlation 
of various trenches at the site. As is apparent from 
Table 1, the plant remains belong to two distinct periods, 
viz. Period I (layers 1-12) comprising the Late and Early 
Jorwe cultures and Period [I (layers 14, 15) comprising 
the Malwa culture. The samples, representing the 
overlap between these cultures are also included in the 
Table. Whereas the bulk of samples belongs to 
Phase I j.c. INM-I, a sample each comes from Phase 
I! ic. INM-Il and Phase Ill i.e. INM-IIL 

All the samples sent to us were suitably packed in 
match boxes and plastic containers. Stratigraphy at 
this site reveals that the virgin soil was colonized first 
by the Malwa culture which in course of time was replaced 
first by the Early Jorwe culture and subsequently by 
the Late Jorwe. In terms of absolute dates the Malwa 
culture is dated to about 1600 n.c. and the Late Jorwe 
to about 1000 p.c., disregarding the erratic dates. Thus, 
the site has been under occupation for nearly 600 years 
or so—a pretty long time indeed. Elsewhere, the abso- 
lute dates for these two cultures are believed to be 
synchronous (The Malwa culture, 1600 #.c.—l300 
B.C.; The Jorwe culture, 1600 B.c.—i300 pcp 


Mr Archaeology 1970-7]—A gsi 
(Allahabad, 1972), siginpsseee7 
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although at Chandoli the end of the Jorwe culture 
is indicated at 1200 vears pc. 

Most match boxes contained a mixture of remains 
of cereals, legumes, fruits and oil yielding seeds though 
a few contained only fruit remains of Indian Jujube. 
The morphological details were studied by usual methods 
ic. €xamination under the low power binocular micro- 
scope. 

In one of the samples, viz. sample no, 514, recovered 
from Tr. Du) B. No: 12, D ? impressions of grains 
and spikelets were observed on small clay masses. 
On splitting open these clay masses, it was possible to 
recover five complete and some fragmentary grains. 
The impressions on the clay masses were of two kinds: 
(1) oblong to elongate ones, perhaps of rice, (ii) small 
ovoid cavities with membranes preserved in them and 
caused by the presence of ovoid prains. Besides, some 
fragments of spikelets reduced to ash were also observed. 
The chess-board pattern on them looked very much 
like that of rice spikelets. The charred grains and 
seeds were critically examined under the microscope 
to obtain as much information as possible on. their 
morphology. 

The charcoals were first examined by the snapping 
method under the binocular low power microscope, 
which did not give much information beyond the large 
and small pores which looked probably pitted, spiral 
or annular vessels. The sections of the charcoals were 
cut by adopting Johansen’s method which involved 
Dehydration, Clearing. Infiltration and Embedding. 
The sections were cut in three planes, viz. the transverse, 
the tangential longitudinal and radial longitudinal with 
the help of a microtome knife. The charcoals being 
very brittle, a large number of slides had to be prepared 
to reconstruct the original material. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT REMAINS 
A. CEREAL GRAINS 
(i) Rice (Orvra sativa L. var sativa Bor) 


A single broken rice grain has been recovered from one 
sample only, viz., sample no. 1156, Tr. 1,(,) belonging 
to the Late Jorwe period. Charred spikelets reduced 
to ash have however been recovered in sample no. 514 
from Tr. Dyf;) belonging to an overlapping period 
between the Late and Early Jorwe cultures. The elon- 
gated shape of the fatter together with its well preserved 
chess-board pattern are highly suggestive of its belonging 
to Orvzraspps. The single broken rice grain is somewhat 
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oblong, flattened on the sides and strongly ribbed. The 
hilum scar is not very well preserved. From the above 
data this grain in all probability belongs to Oryza 
sativa Linn. var. sativa. Bor 


(ii) Wheat 


Wheat in the collection is represented by carbonized 
grains only. Present only in six samples the number 
of wheat grains recovered from both the Malwa and 
Jorwe cultures is only 7, out of which 6 are complete 
and one broken. All the seven wheat grains are short, 
oblong, grooved and thick with their ends broad and 
blunt and devoid of hump and measure 3-3 mm x 2-3'75 
mm 2°2-2°3 mm in dimensions and look like those 
of 7. compactin. They differ from grains of Triticum 
vaiigare in not being long and with pointed ends and 
from Triticum sphaerococcum in not being rounded and 
devoid of a hump on their dorsal side. Modern grains 
of the latter though usually characterised by a hump 
on their dorsal side are also without it. In their size 
indices particularly in their L/B, L/T, B/L and T/L 
indices they compare with those of 7. sphaerococcum 
rather than with those of T. vulgare and T. compactum.' 
The amount of reduction on carbonisation has however 
not been determined. The dimensions of wheat grains 
are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
DIMENSIONS (IN MM) OF SEVEN Wheat GRAINS 


L/B L/T BL TL TB 


3700 2°00 2°25 «1°50 1°33) 0°66 0°75. 1712 
400 2°50 2°00 1°60 2:00 0:63 0°50 0°80 
4:00 3°25 2°25 1°23 1:77 Of81 0°56 0°69 
$25 2°75 2°20 1:13 1°70 O88 0°58 O66 
300 3°00 2°25 1°66 2:20 0°60 O45 0°75 
00 300 3°00 1°66 1°66 O60 O60 1:00 
5°) 3°75 2°25 $33 2°20 0-75 0-45 0-60 


Av.4°32 3°00 2°36 1°40 1:80 0°69 O34 O78 


——————————— SS 


"Wishnu-Mittre, ‘The beginnings of agr 


fvolutionary Studies in World Crane: 


anical evidence from India’, in Prof. Sir Joseph Hutchinson ioe) 
the Indian Subcontinent (Cambridge. 1974 Pp. 333, satay 
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TABLE 3 


DIMENSIONS (IN MM) OF Sixty-one HULLED Bariry Grains 


De EEE EE EEE ee 





No. of grains L B T 
| 4°00 3°00 2-00 
I 4-00 2-75 2-00 
| 4-00 2-75 1°75 
| 4-00 3°50) 2-50 
I 4-00 3.25 2:25 
| 4°25 3-25 2°25 
I 4-25 2-50 1:75 
1 4-50 3-25 2-00 
I 4-50 3-25 2-25 
| 4-50 3°5¢ 2°50 
i 4°50 3°75 2-25 
Z 4°75 3°25 27 F5 
l 4°75 3-00 2-50 
| 4°75 3°50 2-00 
3 5°00 4-00 2°75 
3 500 3-00 2-00 
! 5-00 3-00 2-50 
2 5-00 3-25 3°00 
3 5-00 4-00 3-00 
2 5°00 3°50 2°00 
| 5-00 4°00 2°00 
| 5°00 4°25 2°75 
5°00 3°75 2°35 
i 5-00 3-50 2-75 
| 5°00 3°75 2°50 
i 5°00 3-50 2-50 
i 5-00 3°25 2-50 
I 5-00 3°50 2-25 
! 5-00 4-00 1-50 
| 5°25 4°00 3'00 
l 5°25 3-50 2-50 
| §°35 4-00 2-75 
I 5°25 4-00 2-25 
i 5 25 3-75 2:25 
l 5°25 4°25 2°75 
! §-25 3°25 2:25 
I 5°50 3-00 2°50 
I 5°50 2-50 1°50 
! 5°50 3°25 2-50 
! 5°50 3°00 2 00 
| 5 50 4°00 2°50 
2 5°75 3°25 3:00 
: Bia S00. 2:25 
! 5°75 400 4°00 
! 6-00 3'50 2°75 
| 6°00 3°25 2-50 
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No. of praing L B T 
: oe we ee 
6-00 3°75 3-00 
6°00 4°00 3-00 
6°00 3°75 2-50 
6°00 3+50 2-50 


(iti) Burley (Hordeum spp.) 


Barley grains are found in samples right from the 
Malwa to the Late Jorwe periods. The spike parts 
being partly or completely absent, the identification 
is based completely upon the kernels. There are in 
all 66 complete grains of barley in addition to several 
broken ones, 
Hulled Barley—Most kernels are of hulled type as in 
cross-section they are angular and furnished with longi- 
tudinal ridges and grooves impressed by the palea veins, 
clearly visible along the ventral furrow, Besides, the 
coarse wrinkling of the paleas is Present insome carbo- 
nised barley grains and the (ransverse rippling characterj- 
stic of naked barley js lacking in most of these kernels. 

A few barley grains have traces of palea bases preser- 
ved, resulting probably from tar exudation, and these 
lead us to think that the kernels might have been derived 
from both the nodding and erect spike types. A soft 
bevel characteristic of the nodding spike is noticeable 
in some, whereas a few display a deep transverse furrow 
corresponding to the erect spike. The narrow angle 
between the kernel and the axis in a fewgrains with 
Palea bases preserved highly suggests their belonging 
ta six-rowed spike of Hordeum vulgare; some graing 
showing a wider angle to the axis resulting in a sharp 
furrow, across the palea base seem tO correspond with 
the six-rowed vaiety of Hordeum hevastichum. 
Naked Barley—Being devoid of the imprint of paleas 
(surface characters caused by closely adpressed paleas 
in hulled forms) a few barley kernels appear to be naked 
or hull-less and exhibit transverse rippling in the fruit 
shell under the microscope.These kernels are further 
evenly rounded in cross-section except towards the 
ventral and dorsal sides because of depression caused 
by the furrow on the ventral side and a slight longitudi- 
nal depression on the dorsal side. 

The hulled forms (92 per cent) in the Inamgaon 
material outnumber the naked ones (7 per cent). 

The dimensions of hulled and naked barley grains 
are given in Tables 3 & 4, 





(iv) Sorghum vulgare. Pers. 


Sorghum remains, recovered from a single sample 
no. 514, from Tr. D2, layer 7 representing the overlap 
between the Early and the Late Jorwe periods, comprise 
burnt grains, burnt and ashy spikelets and impressions 
of grains on clay masses. Their fixiform impressions 
are in the form of cavities which are ovoid, sub-rotund 
to orbicular in shape and slightly compressed and pointed 
at one end. Some cavities are broader in the middle, 
narrower and pointed towards the ends which might 
probably be the lateral views of the ovoid grains. 


TABLE 4 


DIMENSIONS (TX MM) OF Five NAKED Bartey GRAINS 





L B T 


4-25 2°75 2°25 
4°25 3°00 2°00 
4°25 3°25 2°50 
4°30 2°50 2°00 
4°50 3°00 2"25 





Ad 43500=~C‘“‘<SC*!*CO 20 





Splitting open the clay masses did damage the cavities 
but it was possible to recover 5 complete grains and several 
crushed or broken ones. The complete grains are 
biconvex, ovate to rotundate, sub-rotundate to orbicular 
and compressed, ranging in size from 2—2°3) x 
i—1°50 mm with a thickness of ] mm. 

There are large number of varieties of sorghum 
cultivated in India. Snowden' in his account of the 
Indian varieties of the grain Sorghum has divided the 
genus Sorghum into two sections Sorghwn and 
Para-Sorghum. 

The grains in section Sorghum, being obtuse, elliptic 
or subelliptic, acute and acuminate differ in size and shape 
from the carbonised grains recovered from Inamgaon. 
In sub-section Arundinacea of section Sorghum the 
grains are oblong, lanceolate or elliptic acute or acumi- 


1D. Snowden, The Cultivated Racers of Sorgham (London, 
1936.) 
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nate which also do net compare with our carbonised 
stains, The biconvex, ovate to rotundate, subrotund 
to orbicular and compressed grains in this section are 
very much similar to those of the carbonised grains.” In 
size, the grains are 3-6 * 2°5-6 mm, rarely above 10mm 
in length and belong to Sorghum vulgare Pers. Smaller 
grains than these are found in Sorghum milliforme 
(Hook) Snowden var. s#ulliforme of which the grains 
rarely exceed 3x3 mm in dimensions. The modern 
grains of Sorghum vulgare Pers. (Jowar or Cholam) 
examined in the Jaboratory were found to measure 
3x3x1 mm Giving allowance for the reduction of size 
on carbonisation, the Inamgaon grains would appear 
to belong to Sorghum vulgare Pers. Dimensions of 
five carbonised Sorghum grains are shown below in 
Table 5 | 


TABLE 3 


DIMENSIONS (IN MM) OF Five SonGHUM GRAINS 


No. of | L B T 


grains 
i 2°00 1°50 1-00 
l 2°25 1:00 1-00 
I 2°25 VS) 100 
l 2°) 1°50 1°00 
5 AV. 2-20 1°40 L000 





B. LEGUMES 
(i) Lens eseulenta Moench (Lentil) 


With the exception of a few samples, lentil has been 
found abundantly and in a better state of preservation 
than the remains of other legumes in most samples from 
both the Malwa and the Late Jorwe periods. Apart 
from several broken fragments as many as 60 complete 
seeds of lentil have been recovered. They show consi- 
derable variation in size, some of them are of extremely 
a size. The dimensions of lentil grains are shown in 
Table 6, 


ANCIENT PLANT ECONOMY AT INAMGAON 
TABLE 6 


DIMENSIONS (IN MM) GF GRAINS OF Lon; 
esculenta MOENCH 


No. of Diameter Thickness 
prains 
EE  — ed 
2 2°50 150 
Z 2°75 2°00 
I 2°75 [25 
3 2:75 [50 
1 2°75 1°00 
4 3°00 | 50 
3 3°00 125 
4 3°00 I-75 
4 3°00 2°00 
] 3°00 1°00 
be 3°25 2°00 
2 3°25 [-75 
! 3°25 2°25 
2 3°25 1*25 
I 3°25 1-50 
3 3°40 2°00) 
l 3°50) 2°25 
] 3°50 1°00 
] 3°75 2°25 
I 3°75 1*75 
2 3°75 2°00 
l 3-75 2°50 
I 3°75 )°25 
7 4°04) 2°00 
3 4:00 2-25 
rt 4q-25 2°25 
| 4°75 [*25 
63 Av 3°37 I-17 


The lentil seeds have retained their lenticular shape 
and the keeled edge and in some even the seed coat and 
hilum are well preserved. 


(ti) Dolichos bifarus L. (Kulthi) 


Carbonized seeds of Dolichos biflarus have been 
recovered in samples from both the Malwa and Jorwe 
cultures. The seeds 3-5-25 x 1°75-4 x |-2 mm are 
Kidney shaped and compressed with a small hilum scar 
towards the convex or the inner side. In all, 20 complete 
Seeds and a few fragmentary ones are recovered. The 

icnsions Of 20 complete grains are shown in Table 7, 








A Es ee 
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TABLE 7 
DIMENSIONS (IN MM) OF GRAINS GF Dalichos 
biflérus L. 
Se 
No, L B T 


Erains 


| 3°00 2°00 I-00 
| a" 25 3°00 2°00 
| 3°30 2°25 1-00 
Z 3°75 2° 30) | 00 
4°00 2°30 [0 
| 4°00 3°00 1-00 
4°00 3°00 1°75 
j 4°00 3°00 2°00 
I 4°25 a" 25 2°) 
4°75 4°00 I-75 
! 5°00 3°00 1°50 
| 5°00 1-75 1°25 
l 5°00 4°00 1:50 
l 3°00 3°00 2°00 
I 5.25 3°50 2°00 
| 3°25 3°75 2°00 
I 1°25 3°75 1'50 


‘ 
3 
by 
= 
Z 


(iii) Dolichas lablab Linn. ef. var. (vpicus Prain 


The typically bean-shaped or kidney shaped thick 
and compressed somewhat flattened seeds micasure 
4°25-8 mm x 3-5°25 % 1-3°75 mm in dimensions. Only 
in some carbonized seeds the funicle and hilum are very 
well preserved though the seed coat is well preserved in 
most of them. As many as (wentyone complete seeds 
and nine broken ones have been recovered from almost 
all the samples from both the Malwa and J orwe cultures. 
The dimensions are shown jn Table 8. 


. 
(iv) Pisum sativunr L. 


The carbonized seeds, 2. 75-4 * 1° 30-4 mm. have been 
recovered from both the Malwa and Jorwe cultures, | 
The seeds are spherical in shape with smooth seed coat 
wherever preserved. Hilum scar is not well Preserved. 
Considerable variation has been observed among the 
five complete seeds recovered. The dimensions are shown 
in Table 9, 
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TABLE 8 (v) Phaseolus radiatus Willd (Moong) 

Dimensions (IN MM) oF Grains or Dolichos The carbonized seeds are derived from the Malwa, 

jablab Linn the Early Jorwe and the deposit representing the overlap 


between the Early and Late Jorwe cultures. The seeds 
are small and round about 3:75-4:50 = 2-3“ 1°50-2 mm 





No, of L. B Ht in size. The seed-coat is not preserved and the tiny 
grains 4 ____ linear hilum scar as seen in a few of them ocours on the 





somewhat raised edge. The dimensions of the twelve 
qs complete seeds are shown below in Table 10. 














l 4°25 3°00 | 
2 5°00 3:25 2°25 
5-00 3°00 i735 - ah 
5-00 3°25 2-00 TABLE 10 
9 relat Rall 
“ee scan tot DIMENSIONS (IN MM) OF Steps oF Phaseolus 
| 6°50 3°75 3-40 radiatus 
5°50 4:50 700 bse “Fi 
| 6-00 4-00 2°75 No. of L B T 
600 4:00 100 0 grains = 
I 6°00) 4:25 3°25 
| 6100 4°25 2-00 | 3°75 3°00 200 
I 6°75 4°25 3°75 2 4-00 2700 1730 
| 6°75 5°00 3°00 2 4°00 3°00 2°00 
l 6°75 4°50 3°25 | 4°00) 2°75 2'00 
I 6°75 $-00 3°75 | 4° (0) 2°50 2°00 
| 7-00 4° 50 a5 4°25 3°00 1*75 
725 5°00 3°) | 4°25 3°00 130 
| Cie e. 5-100 3°) 4°25 3°00 2°00 
| 8°00 5°25 3°25 | 425 2°75 1°30 
l | l 4°50 3°00 2-00 
Zl Av. 610 416 273 — 
= eee 2 AY 4°]2 2°80 L'B2 
(vi) Lothyrus sativus. L. (Kesar) 
TABLE 9 
eS 7 Only four seeds have been recovered in samples 
Dimensions (in mm) OF Five SeEDS OF Pisum from the Malwa, the Early Jorwe and the deposit 
sativunn representing the overlap between the Early and Late 
=e Jorwe cultures. The seeds are squat and wedge shaped 
No. of D T _ and measure about 4-5°S0 % 3-4-50 x 2-4 mmin size. 
grains The hilum is not clearly visible, 
= ——————————=E= . r 
| 3°30 2°50 a) Pie 
I 3°50 3°75 (vu) Ficia sp. 
' Re ae A single seed spherical in shape and with a linear hilum 
! 4 00 3°75 sear towards one side and with the seed coat preserved 
1 4-50 4°00 measures about 3 « 2 mm in size, In the sample it has 


been found together with seeds of barley, Lathyrus, 


Dolichos spp and Phaseolus radiatus and from the Malwa 
culture only. 





ANCIENT PLANT ECONOMY AT INAMGAON 


C. On Seeps 
(i)Buchanannia sp. (Chiraungi) 


Complete seeds and some fragments referred to this 
species have been discovered in sample nos, 1298, Tr, 
Garis) L132; Tr. H ayy and 1156 Tr. | ajay from both 
the Malwa and Jorwe Cultures. The seeds are lenticular 
and two-valved with a bony seed-coat. and gibbous 
acute at one end. The seeds measure § 3 3:25-3-75 « 
2-2°50 mm in size. In overall morphology, the carbonized 
seeds approach very closely the modern seeds of 
Buchanannia and their size compares with that of 
Buchanannia angustifolia. Buchanannia angustifolia is 
believed to be a native of the south end of the Peninsula 
of India. 


D. Froir RemMatns 
(i) Zizyphus mummularia Wo & A. 


Fruit stones ranging from 4°50-8-50 mm in diameter, 
globose, rounded in shape are met with in almost 
all the samples right from the Malwa period to the Late 
Jorwe period. The fruit stones are woody or bony, 
rugose, and rough on the outside and are |-? celled. 
In most samples, the fruit stones are broken, and complete 
seeds have been observed only in a few of them. The 
seeds are solitary affixed at the base and planoconvex, 
The dimensions are given below in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 


DIMENSIONS (in mm) oF Fruit STONES OF 
ZIZYPHUS NUMMULARIA W. & A. 


—— 


No, of a, ~ Diameter 


Fruit stones 
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(ii) Phoenix sylvestrir Roxb. 


The two fruit stones measuring about |2-16-S0mm * 
8mm x 35°8mm, one from the Malwa culture and the 
other from the deposit representing the overlap between 
the Early and Late Jorwe. are oblong in shape and 
rounded atthe ends with a deep longitudinal groove on 
the ventral side. 


E. CHARCOALS 


Most charred fibres belong to Bamboo. though it 
is not possible to ascertain their genera or species. 
The following plant genera have been identified for us 
by Dr Uttam Prakash from Charcoals in the following 
samples : 


Sample No. Botanical identity 

44] Sapindus? (Sapindaceae), 
Dalbergia sp. 

409 Zizyphus sp. 

366 Acacia sp. 

I86 Rubiaceae 

456 Acacia, Zizyphus, Anogeissus, 
Terminatlia 

1314 Bamboo probably Dendrocalamus 

sp. 


In the fast sample from INM-1 Tr. GO (7) H No. 39, 
it has not been possible to precisely identify the char: 
coals of Bamboo to the known genera but marked 
resemblance with the bamboo of Dendrocalamus is the 
basis of the probable identity cited above. Of all the 
identifications from charcoals. Zizyphus is one of which 
fruit stones occur commonly in many samples, Post 
holes caused by the use of bamboo Posts occur profusely 
at the site, and in some charred bamboo fibres have 
also been found. 


PF. USmDenTIFIED PLANT Remains 


It has not been possible to identify the following plant 


1. A rounded fruit, measuring about 7 mm in 
diameter, with shining reticulate type of orna- 
mentation over the fruit wall from sample no. 
S11, Tr. Cys. 
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2, Four oval-shaped seed-like structures, measuring 
about 7-8°50 mm long, 5°6 mm _ broad, 
4.5 mm thick, with a conical or beaked apex 
from sample no. 1220, Tr. Gly). 

3. Two oval-shaped seed-like structures measuring 
about 8-83-50 mm * 5 * 5 mm from sample no. 
1220, Tr. Gal) and one measuring 6 ~ 4 = 4 
mm fromsample no. 1280, G( ) D-2-95 M. 

4. Three oval seed-like structures measuring about 
7°50-9 mm & §-5°75 mm x 3°50 4°25 mmin 
sample no. 1227, Tr. Gy(,:). 

5. One full and a half seed probably of a legume 
measuring about 5.50 mm * 3X2 mm in 
sample no. 1256, Tr. G,fs). | 

6. Two cotyledons of a legume (7) measuring about 
12mm * 6mm “ 7mminsample no. 1272, Tr 
G,{,) D-2°20 M. 

7. Several broken pieces of a nut-shell of a fruit (’) 
in sample no. 1092, G,(,) D-1°75 M. 

8. Broken fragments of a legume (7) in sample 
no. 1205, Tr. H,-,(,)- 

9. Anoval shining object in sample no. 1863 Tr : 1, 
D-1°50 M. 

10. Mass of fungal hyphae intertwined to look 
wiry thread-like structures in Sample 517, Cx{;). 


CONCLUSION 


The present investigation brings out rich and varied 
plant economy at Inamgaon both during the Malwa 
and the Jorwe cultures. The food plants common to 
both the cultures comprise barley, wheat, lentil, 


Dolichos biforus D. Jablab, Pisum sp., Zizyphus 
nummularia and Bwehanannia. The remains of 


Phaseolus radiatus and Lathyrus sativus have not been 
discovered from Late Jorwe. The stones of Phoenix 
sylvestris are absent from Early and Late Jorwe though 
present during the period of overlap between them. 
These discontinuous records do not necessarily mean 
that there was a break in the consumption or use of these 
food plants. Perhaps their remains are not preserved. 

A significant feature observed is the use of rice during 
Late Jorwe and of Sorghum during the overlap between 
the Early and Late Jorwe. These together with some 
legumes and the other plants as yet unidentified are 
distinct additions to food economy during the Jorwe 
period. One would be led by this to conclude that the 
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new cultural waves during the Jorwe period introduced 
these food plants at Inamgaon or clse the widening 
cultural contacts of the Jorwe peoples had resulted in the 
import of these new food elements at Inamgaon., 

In regard to tice, particularly, a similar situation is 
observed at WNavdatoli-Maheshwar,! an important 
Malwa culture site in Madhya Pradesh, where the impact 
of Jorwe culture in Phase LU is accompanied by the 
beginning of rice at this site with wheat-based plant 
economy: Sorghum has earlier been known at Ahar in 
Rajasthan and the palacobotanical evidence discussed 
above very strongly brings out influences from Ahar 
peoples at Inamgaon. Wheat was earlier known at 
another Malwa site Kayatha 1 in Madhya Pradesh and at 
the Jorwe site Sonegaon in Maharashtra. 

The presence of Barley at Inamgaon during the Malwa 
culture is intriguing so far as it is not known from the 
other sites where this culture has been discovered. A 
re-examination of carbonized wheat from Navdatoli 
Maheshwar and other sites is highly desirable to solve 
this mystery. 

Rice at Inamgaon has indeed been diffused from the 
North and Northeast as records known from south 
India are not pre-Iron Age. 

The superimposition of the two cultures, the Malwa 
and the Jorwe, at Inamgaon is very clear and the influx 
of the Jorwe culture at Navdatoli, where the Malwa 
culture persisted in spite of this mfiux, immediately sug- 
gests that the Malwa and Jorwe cultures could by no 
means have been synchronous as upheld by Mandal.’ 
lt may indeed be difficult to explain that these two cul- 
tures existed between 1600 and 1300 B.C. as opined 
by Mandal.* May be this was the case at certain sites, 
but cannot hold true for the cultures as a whole. The 
Inamgaon C14 dates would have us believe that the 
Jorwe culture at this site is later than 1300 B.C. and con- 
tinued up to 1000 B.C. More work is indeed neces- 
sary to straighten out the jumble created by C14 dates 
in relation to stratigraphy for the important bearing it 
has upon the cultural evolution in relation to diffusion 
of cultivated plants. 


"H.D. Sankalia, 5.8. Deo and Ansari, Chaleolithie Nav- 
datoli (Poona-Baroda, 1971). sa - 
here wee ttre, Plant ricer in sere Anges ‘Techni- 


dian Archaeology 1970-1971I—A Review. 


Archaeology and Tradition 


The Later Vedic Phase and the Painted Grey Ware Culture 


The later Vedic texts, comprising the collections of the 
Yajus and Atharvan, the Bra@hmanas, and the Upanishaads 
were composed in the land of the Kurus and Pajichdlas," 
This coincides with the major portion of western Uttar 
Pradesh, almost the whole of Haryana, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Punjab, From the climatic point, 
along with the eastern portions of Rajasthan, this whole 
area constitutes one unit having the same kinds of plants 
and trees. We may list a few trees which are mentioned 
in the Vedic texts and are at present found in the region. 
Udumbara* (Hindi gilar) is found in this region and also 
in other parts of the country. Aarira, a leafless shrub, 
is found along the banks of the Yamuna in the Mathura 
area." Pilu,4 a tree on the fruits of which doves fed, 
is found in the same region. The jujube (Hindi ber), 
trees such as karkandhu,* kola.* kuvala,? and badara® 
are found in good numbers in the whole area, Pita- 
déru® or putudrus a name for devdadr, is found in the 
foothills of the Himalayas. Plakyha™ (Hindi pakar), 
a waved leaf tree with small white fruits, is found in 
this region as well as in eastern India. Farana' (Hindi 
rarand) is found in Haryana in good numbers. Vikan- 
kata,™ identifiable with kafdi, and imi,“ identifiable 
with chotikar, are found in the region of our study. 
So far the plant remains of the levels belonging to the 
first half of the first millennium s.c. have not been 
impressive, and hence an integrated study of the later 
Vedic plants on the basis of archaeology and geographical 
provenance cannot be pursued far. But there is consi- 





‘A.A. Macdonell and A.B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, vol. [ (Landon, 1912), pp. 165-69. 


wid, Vol I, p. I. 
, p. 4. 
tid p. 205. 
“SSbid., p. 294. 
M hid. ai 355. 


derable evidence to show that the flora of the {ater 
Vedic texts is identical with that of the doab and the 
adjacent areas. 

The Painted Grey Ware sherds have been found in 
the same ureas as are represented by the later Vedic 
texts. Although the PGW wares have been noticed 
in eastern UP and even in Bihar, their epicentre seems 
to -be the upper Ganga and Sutlej basins. However, 
there is nothing like an exclusive PGW culture because 
other wares such as black~and-red ware, black-slipped 
ware, red ware, and plain grey ware are also associated 
with them. Although very distinctive both in form and 
fabric at Atranjikhera, where the PGW covers an area 
of about 650 square metres, its incidence ranges between 
three and ten per cent of the total pottery complex." 
Even where their number is fairly large, the PGW sherds 
may not exceed fifteen per cent of the total pottery 
recovered from the PGW levels. Thus, the PGW horizon 
represents a composite culture just as the culture revealed 
by the later Vedic texts represents an amalgam of Sans- 


kritic and non-Sanskritic, Aryan and non-Aryan elements. 


The dating of the PG'W levels coincides with that of 
the later Vedic texts. Although some enthusiasts would 
like to push back the date of both the PGW and iron 
on the basis of a single carbon dating from Atranjikhera, 
the overall picture comprising both the origin and the 
diffusion of the PGW covers a period of less than five 
centuries from circa 800 5.c. This also seems to be 
the case with the compilation of the later Vedic texts. 
Keith would like to place all the Ardhmanas between 
800 and 600 a.c..!° but Louis Renou is possibly right 
to extend the period of the later Vedic texts including 
the Upanishads up to 300 5c." The dates of the 
Vedic texts were fixed by Sanskritists on the basis of 
linguistic considerations, the appearance of Vedic 
names in inscriptions of about the fourteenth century 


Ware al Atranjikhera—An 
. ed. BP. Sinha (Patna, 


eu 131-32. 


RAC, nat "The Painted 
| ‘2a errant 


586, 
Foca History fede ve lL. 1 (Cambria. 
‘Louis Renou, Pedic India (Calcutta, 4 
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B.C. in western Asia and on the basis of the appearance 
of the Indo-European speaking people in western Asia 
and Europe. The coincidence that the later Vedic 
texts seem to have been compiled in the age of the PGW 
can be rendered meaningful by a comparison of the 
material cultures revealed by these two sources. 

The PGW mud-brick walls found at Hastinapura’ 
remind ws of later Vedic references to bricks in connection 
with the construction of altars; seven brick names are 
found jn the Tuittiriya Samhitd, nine in the Kaihaka 
Samhité, and eleven in the Maitrayani Samitifa.* In 
the agnichayana, the stacking of the bricks for the fire 
altars which is made obligatory in the mah/vrata and 


optional in other soma sacrifices, the building of the 


uttaravedi involves five courses of bricks, making 10,800 
bricks in all in prescribed patterns often in the form of 
a bird with outstretched wings.* But neither the 
PGW archaeology nor the later Vedic texts know of 
fire-baked bricks. Of course a battered facing of brick 
on the mud ramparts of KauSambi has been discovered, 
but it cannot be pushed beyond 550 #.c." In fact, 
the find of a cast copper coin may bring down its date 
to around 300 B.c. Therefore, the bricks mentioned 
in the Vedic texts were not baked in the fire. A potter's 
kiln of the PGW level has been discovered in Atranji- 
khera.© Such a kiln is known by dpaka (Hindi 4rd) 
in the Vedic texts, but no term for brick kiln is found 
in the Vedic sources. The old Vedic practice of using 
unbaked bricks for religious purposes continues in 
Maharashtra and possibly in other parts of the country. 
lush ea dentin ae pmelareagge (eg netl warrant 
their characterization as urban, as has been done by 
Wheeler:® towards the end of the PGW period they 
can be called proto-urban at best, The later Vedic 
texts do not know of urban life. Kampila,’ the capital 
of Pafichila, may have been an administrative settlement. 
The term nagara occurs in an 4ranyaka® and the nagarin,® 
in two Brdhmanas which are not earlier than 600 B.c. 

Technologically the PGW period is distinguished 
by the use of iron implements comprising spears, arrow- 
heads, hooks, etc. Consistent C! datings do not make 





a ‘Excavation at Hastindipura and other Explorations 

ie Uae | 1953), 9 1 cies 1950-52", Ancient India, 
li (194 & 1 

ie 19 & it or ecovatiune as Koubiode (1957-89) The 

Defences. and the Meaauad ees he Fasanamlll, (Allahabad, 


arte eil., pp. 110-11. 


heeler, Early India and Pakistan (London, 
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them earlier than circa 850 oc. The use of iron in 
the later Vedic texts is indicated by several terms. [ron 
objects recovered from Atranjikhera implies advanced 
knowledge including the use of the bellows. Bhastrd, 
which became a common term for bellows in post- 
Vedic times, is interpreted as leather container in the 
Satapatha Brahmata,™ but it may imply the acquaintance 
Of the people with the bellows towards the end of the 
Vedic period, 

Several terms for iron are found in the late Vedic 
texts. The term sydma occurs in the Vajdsaneyi Sam- 
itd,” the youngest of the Yajus collection, which might 
belong to about 800 8.c., for it is later than the Taittiriya 
Samhita.” The term ‘ydmena is found in Atharva 
Veda, 1X.5.4. and syama ayas in X1.3.1, 7; but these 
books are part of the priestly literature rather than 
of “popular poetry”, and are possibly later in time.™ 
Since in its present form the AV is certainly the latest 
of the four Samthitas,“ these references cannot be attribu- 
ted to a period earlier than $00 a.c, The terms 
krishndpas, kdrshtdyas occur in Jaimini Upanishad 
Bradhmana, Ul. 90, which is later than the Satapatha 
Brdhmana and Aitareya Bra/mata, and may be later 
than 600 a.c. Curiously enough the Egyptian word 
for iron is black copper from heaven,"* which is almost 
the same as <rishtdyay, Similarly glass beads and 
bangles found in the PGW levels'’ have their counterparts 
in the term A@cha in the Vedic texts.” 

On the basis of the iron objects that have been 
discovered so far in Punjab, Haryana, western UP and 
the adjoining areas of Rajasthan in the levels belonging 
to circa 800-500 B.c. we cannot postulate their use in 
handicrafts and agriculture on any considerable scale. 
In this phase only arrowheads and spearheads supple- 
mented by nail have been encountered; axes, hoes 
and sickles are rare, and ploughshares are completely 
absent. [twas therefore primarily an age of iron weapons 
and not of iron tools. Since the Upper Gangetic basin 





7. 1.2.7 ; 6.3.16 quoted in Vedic Index, IL, p. 99 


Ux VO. 13, 

"B.K. Ghosh, ‘Vedic Literature—General View’, im ict) 
R.C. Majumdar, The Vedic Age, History and Culture of the 
Indian People, Vane ¥ Conson, anal p 232: 


“Renou, op. cit, Fi phat 


“Ghosh, op. elt., x 
Pe eget , Shoat unt Gesellschaft im alten Jnafien 

phate Singer 3 ford | 1958 Np. 54, fn. ar Lect Afistory 
of, Lal, op » edt. 3 Rida . on to Hastinapura, glass 
objects from the the BO! leveld have also been reported Seed fre some 
sites in Punjab, 


“ Kopisthala-Kajha Sarghita, XXXL, S$ Br, Xl. 2.6.8; 
Taittiriya Br.., VW. 94, 45; all ined tr are quoted in 
ae Dikshit, History of Indian Glass , (Bombay 1969), Appendix 
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does not have any rich iron mines, and since the evidance 
for the use of bellows seems to be doubtful,1 the number 
of weapons was limited, and most probably they lay 
in the sole possession of princes and nobles. 

The PGW deposits, which are at several places four 
to five metres deep, leave no doubt that these settlements 
lasted for at least three to four centuries, Their relative 
stableness, their richer context indicating increase in 
population suggest that they were inhabited by agricul- 
tural communities. The late Vedic texts speak of four, 
six, eight, twelve and even of twenty-four oxen being 
yoked to the plough* which may indicate the yoking 
of more than two oxen to break the hard soil. The 
importance of field agriculture was realised, and the 
ploughshare made of Khadira was asked in prayer to 
confer cows, goats, children and grain on the people.’ 
It seems that the ploughshare made of khadira or kattha, 
Which is called very hard and compared to bones in 
the Satapatha Brahmana,* was used on a considerable 
scale. But in the Atharva Veda the plough is described 
as paviravant® or pavarivam,® which is interpreted as 
having a metal share like that of lance;? this was pos- 
sibly aniron share. Similarly in recitation an instrument 
called kusi, which was an article made of metal or wood, 
was used for marking.® In later times the term came to 
mean an iron ploughshare and is still used in that sense 
in the dialects of western U.P.. Punjab and Haryana, 
But we do not get any iron ploughshare in the PGW 
levels. In the age of the Rig Veda ploughshares of 
Khadira and udumbara were used. The practice conti- 
nued in later Vedic times, and the ritual is still observed 
in the Banaras area. According to it before the start 
of ploughing a small piece of land is furrowed with the 
wooden share attached to the plough. 

A few implements found at Atranjikhera® appear 
like reaping hooks, but no iron sickles have been found 
in the PGW levels. The terms for sickle are not found 
in the family books of the Rig Veda. Détra appears 
in its late portions,!” and is used for both a reaper and 
a sickle meant for cutting purposes. Its derivative 
dg, ddu, etc., means a large agricultural cutting tool in 


'The term bhrastra is ised in the SBr,, [:1.2.7:6.7.16. in the sense 
SN ex st 
the references from t Y, TS, KAaS, MS and SAr. are 
quoted in Vedic Index, Il, 451, oni 
"AV, X. 6.23. 
‘AV, HY17.3 & VS, XT. 71 quoted in Vedic Index, 1, $09. 
"TS, X.2.5.6 ; MS, 7, 12 KS, XVI. quoted in Vedic Index, 
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north-eastern India, but in Haryana and the neighbouring 
regions its derivative ddrdati means a sickle for reaping. 
Sret is another term for reaping sickle found in the 
late portions of the Rig Veda," and also in the Atharva 
Veda, “but the term is not widely used. [1 is significant 
that the later Vedic texts specifically use the term /avifra™ 
for reaping hook or reaping the crops. But we have 
no exact idea of the material of which these sickles were 
made. All told the PGW /later Vedic people practised 
field agriculture, but iron does not seem to have played 
any role in it. 

In the age of the Rig Veda, yava or barley was pro- 
duced. Barley ripens quickly and does not require 
much rain. Therefore the sole dependence of people 
on it suggests that they lived from hand to mouth because 
of the lack of the knowledge of the other crops. But 
besides barley, rice and wheat™ have been found in the 
PGW levels at Atranjikhera. All these are attested by 
later Vedic texts which know of barley, rice (vrifi), 
bean-pulse(msha), and sesamum (tila); millet ({vyamaka)” 
is also mentioned.“ In the Vedic texts, another name 
for paddy crop is saSfika, which ripened insixty days." 
An inferior type of rice, it survives now as sdj/j in almost 
the whole of northern India."* The fact that this variety 
is used in Hindu rituals in preference to the other varieties 
shows that it was the earliest type of cultivated rice. 
Godhagma or wheat found in the PGW levels appears 
in several later Vedic texts,’ but so far bean, sesamum 
and millet have not been discovered in the PGW levels. 
However, besides wheat, barley and rice, lentil, black 
gram (urd), green gram (mung), grasspea and linseed 
have been reported from chalcolithic levels in Madhya 
Pradesh.” The cultivation of rice in western UP might 
be explained by the fact that in ancient times this area 
had a heavier rainfall and much waterlogging. The 
continued use of rice in Vedic rituals™ is also explained 
by this fact; on the other hand it is significant that 
wheat has no place in these rituals. 


1458.4; X.101,3 ; in Pedic Index Il, 471. 
'8]]1.172 quoted in Rajehhatra Mishra, Athervedd men Séi- 
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of cattle and other animals eis cut cuales aod 
leave no doubt that they were used for food. Animal 
bones from Hastinapura show that young cattle were 
used for food purposes.! Sacrifices prescribed in the 
: indicate the killing of cattle and other 
sentile rad lores deal: and animal food is an important 
item in the life of the Vedic people. Sacrificial altars 
have not been discovered so far, although such a claim 
is made for KauS4mbi in connection with the purussa- 
media. 

Although the remains of horse have been found at 
Hastinapura,’ it is not clear whether the animal was 
used for food. So far the remains of horse have not 
been recovered from any other PGW site. Horse goods 
belonging to about c. 900 pic. have been reported from 
the Gandhara graves." In any case the importance of 
horse and charjot is altested by the RV and more so 
by subsequent Vedic texts which prescribe place for 
horse in the ajramedia, rdjasaya, mahdvrata, etc. 

To the PGW levels belong a good number of pots. 
It is thought that they were used for eating by members 
of the upper classes, but some of them may have been 
used for cooking; of course the point can be established 
only if marks of soot are noticed on them. Others 
may have been used in rituals which formed a striking 
feature of the later Vedic religion. It is not possible 
to produce corroborative evidence from the Vedic 
texts regarding the colour and fabric of these p 
but something can be said about their types. 











The two 
typical PGW pots are bowls and dishes; we do not 
mect with Adgdis, which became a widely prevalent 


cooking pot in subsequent times. It is remarkable 
thar the later Vedic terms ambarisha.’ ukha kandu,® 
sthalt,” bhrashjra,® stand for frying pans, resembling 
broadly the dishes that have been discovered. These 
recall to our mind the pots in the red ware found in 
the PGW levels. Kumbia" was meant for storing water 
and koja for storing grain; these again may have been 


a op. cil., pp. 107-20, 
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"BLK. | ppraisal of the Problem’, 
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non-PGW pottery. Kutida seems to be the term used 
for bowl," and the term kutda-payia, drinker from 
the bowl, is used as a proper name. Sardva is 
another name for bowl,” which was also used for mea- 
suring corn. According to the Ag@tydyana Srautasatra 
(11.4.27-34) a small bowl or cup was indicated by the 
word kapdla, because of its resemblance to skull; sac- 
rificial offerings were placed in it. Many of the PGW 
bowls may have been used for ritualistic purposes’, and 
they remind us of the later Vedic Aapglas meant for 
offering sacrificial cakes to the gods. 

The terms for cooking pots in later Vedic texts 
suggest that frying was an important form of cooking, 
and this purpose was served by the dishes that have 
the PGW and other dishes can be made from the size 
of the ovens that have been discovered. The Atranji- 
khera PGW level hearths are half-oval in shape and 
25 to 30 cms in height." An oval-shaped hearth, partly 
underground, was found in the PGW level at Kaseri 
in the district of Meerut."® The hearths from Achichchha- 
tra belonging to the earliest phase of the NBP period, into 
which the PGW shades off at this place, are underground 
ovens.’ In the case of both Kaseri and Ahichchhatra 
we should find out whether the size of the PGW level 
pots matches with the PGW ovens. 

The rows of hearths discovered at Atranjikhera in 
the PGW levels as well as the sets belonging to post- 
PGW levels at Ahichchhatra show that these were meant 
for communal feeding or for cooking the food of large 
families. A hearth showing one mouth and three open- 
ings was found in Atranjikhera besides another hearth 
on a kitchen floor belonging to the period of overlap 
of the Painted Grey and the NBP Wares." Obviously 
these hearths were meant for feeding a large family. 
In the case of the hearth at Ahichchhatra!® as many as 
three cooking pots can be placed at a time on the multiple 
ovens. The multiple hearths with baked brick wall 
from Purana Qila from the ‘Maurya’ levels™ can take 
four pols at a time. A row of four hearths has been 
found at Ahar,:’ but these are rectangular and above 
the ground, and not oval and underground, as is the 
case with the Kaseri and Ahichchhatra hearths as well 
as the "Maurya" hearths from Purana Qila. The term 
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bhrashjra or bhrashyra in the Vedic texts! throws some 
light on the communal character of the later Vedic 
hearths. This term is interpreted in the sense of frying 
pan,* but it might mean a large cooking fire, for almost 
in the whole of western U.P., Haryana and Punjab 
its derivation bhaljhy stands for ovens meant for cooking 
food on the occasion of communal feasts, although 
bhafthi or bhajiha is also used for brick-kilns. My 
inquiry shows the traditional bhajfhi erected for com- 
munal feeding in western U.P. is invariably underground 
and ts half oval in shape. This may be a survival of 
the PGW hearth corresponding to the Vedic jfrashira; 
bhrashfra. 

The later Vedic phase is marked by the predominance 
of sacrificial rituals, conducted by priests and mainly 
meant for tribal chiefs and princes, in which laying fire 
invariably plays an important part and is also prescribed 
for the vaisyas or peasants. Archaeological evidence 
for this practice is thin in the PGW levels. *Fire-altars’ 
in the form of shallow oval or rectangular pits have been 
reported from Amr. Lothal and Kalibangan," and 
possibly they continued in some form in subsequent 
centuries. Circular firepits discovered at Atranjikhera 
in the PGW levels! may have served sacrificial purposes. 


‘Turner, op. cif.. no. 9636 ; Monier-Williams, ap. cif., s.¥v. 
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Horizontal excavations are likely to expose more of the 
firepits, which may have been borrowed by the PGW 
people from the preceding cultures. 

All told the stage of the material equipment of the 
PGW phase, called so because of the distinctive character 
of this pottery, is comparable on many counts to the 
material culture of the later Vedic texts... We notice 
beginnings of territorial state formation, advent of 
social stratification, and the emergence of administrative 
machinery, in the later Vedic texts; all these presuppose 
a full-fledged agrarian society, not typical of the RV 
phase, Although a good portion of the geographical 
areas covered by the RV overlaps the area covered by 
the later Vedic texts and the PGW culture, the fact 
that the RV people were mostly pastoralists, used neither 
iron nor glass, and cultivated only barley, rules out the 
possibility of their being equated with the users of the 
PGW culture. On the other hand we have a pood 
case for using the PGW archaeology for the study of 
the later Vedic culture. If this position is accepted, 
the combined method can help us to form an integrated 
picture of society and economy in the first half of the 
first millennium .c. in the Sutlej and upper Gangetic 
basins. 
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Indian Archaeology and the Epic Traditions 


Archaeological work on sites mentioned in the epics 
ig not new. While a number of them were covered in 
the surveys of Alexander Cunningham,' more recently 
two such sites, Takshagila and Ahichchhatra, have been 
excavated with a high level of stratigraphic precision.* 
What is, however, new is an effort to correlate archaco- 
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logy with the epic evidence and to reconstruct the epic 


milieu in the light of archaeology. The present note 
aims to review the work already done as also the work 
proposed to be pas in this direction, with an initial 

| Ram | It will, in the 
process, examine the assumptions which have led to the 
highlighting of epic tradition in the context of archaeo- 
logy and attempt a purely personal assessment of what 
contributions such assumptions are likely to make 
towards the progress of Indian archaeology. 

Perhaps the first work in the way of correlating 
epic tradition with the archaeology of north India was 
by B.B. Lal who explored a number of sites mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata, excavated an important *Mafhablg- 
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rata": site and initiated digging at Purana Qila, the 
site which is believed, by tradition, to represent Indra- 
prastha of the Mahdbhdrata* Talk about the archaeo- 
logy of the Ramayana is more recent. H.D. Sankalia 
who made a brief exploration of Ayodhya and collected 
PGW sherds there seems to be of the opinion that an 
excavation at the site is ikely to shed considerable light 
on the Ramdyana mystery." A more comprehensive 
ee Lal* who has already 
‘ted the first season’s excavation at Ayodhya® 





Both these pleas and what clse has been mentioned 
above imply an archaeology of the epics. Let us try 
to grasp its meaning in relation to the Rdmayatia to 
begin with. What Sankalia attempts broadly is to 
indicate the archacological range which can correspond 
to the growth history of an original R4mdkarhd, apart, 
of course, from an analysis of the internal evidence. 
Archaeologically, the final dates are suggested to him 
by the description of such cities as Ayodhya, Kishkindha 

and Lagka ‘which were built between the Kushdna and 
Gupta periods’ (alternatively, he suggests a third-fourth 
century a.c. date for the description of Ayodhya).® While 
the timespan which the descriptions of the Ramayana 
cities can cover is thus as broad as eight hundred years, 
the position with the early stratum of the Ramakatha 
is no better. One item in the cultural equipment of 
this stratum, namely weapons, is taken to indicate Iron 
Age, suggesting 500 B.c. as the earliest possible date.’ 
If one were to draw comparisons with Homer's allusion 
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to an already lost Mycenaean civilization,® reference | 
to iron weapons may have been a case of transferred 

value—from bronze to iron—in an age which had grown 

used to iron. And indeed Sankalia thinks also in terms 

of the foundation of Ayodhya ‘about 1500 u.c, or Iatest 

1000 ac’? 

The position would really not be simple even if 
one were to assume that the core of the Ramakatha 
related to the Iron Age. In terms of the archaeology 
of the Ganga valley this may imply, although it has 
not been clearly spelt out by Sankalia, the period of 
the PG Ware Culture or that of the NBP Ware. Sankalia’s 
ingenious finding that the earliest stratum of the Ramd- 
yana portrays an Ayodhya in which the houses were 
made of mud" does not help, because burnt brick houses 
did not come to be constructed on a large scale in this 
region before about the second century 8.c. anyway." 
And the least one can hope for in the protohistoric 
sites of the area is the evidence of single culture occupa- 
tion which may recognizably correspond to any of the 
layers of the Ramgyata. 

What also has been totally ignored by the advocates 
of Ramgyana archacology is the total spatial dimensior 
of cultures. If one accepts the findings of D.R. Chanana’ § 
research—of which incidentally neither Sankalia nor 
Lal seems to be aware—the ‘Ramgyata society’ meor- 
porates two types of culture, one tribal, represented 
by that of the wingras and rdkshasay and the other agra- 
rian, that of the kingdom of Koéala™ This differentia- 
tion on the basis of the traits available in the Ramayana 
should have helped not only to recognize thé nature 
of the additions made subsequently to the traits (such 
as the account of the city of Linkd which will have no 
archaeological correspondence, if it is supposed that the 
rikshasa society represents a tribal stage of culture, 
@ supposition subscribed to by Sankalia too in his 
characterization of Ravana as a Gond chief"), but 
should have had several archaeological implications 
as well. First, it will have involved a search for an 
archaeological correspondence to the geographical dis- 
tribution of two types of cultures, assuming of course, 
that the original stratum of the Ramdyana did in fact 
represent these two types. The archacology of the 
Ramgyana would in such @ case not simply have covered 
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a few select sites of the Ramdyana but would have de- 
manded a study of the relationship in which the archaeo- 
logy of U.P. and northern Bihar stood with reference 
to the regions in which the rdkshasas and the vdnaras 
may be supposed to have been located. And all these 
suppositions in an apparent chronological void would 
have indicated the kind of problems a not-too-comprehen- 
sive coverage of Ramdyana archaeology was likely to 
confront. 

The spread of settled agriculture is a part of the 
problem of Indian archaeology in general, but the 
relative advance made in different periods is supposec 
to be indicated in the two epics—an indication which, 
if at were dependable, would have led to important 
assumptions regarding the chronology of the completion 
of the two epics. Archaeologists like B.B. Lal have 
already speculated upon their relative chronology from 
a different perspective, partly on the basis of an already 
worked out literary synchronism and partly on the 
basis of an attempted correlation between archaeology 
and the evidence of local tradition, Basing himself 
on the synchronism worked out by H.C. Raychaudhuri 
who, on the strength of a passage in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, showed Janaka to be later than Parikshit 
and possibly contemporaneous with Nichakshy® 
Lal remarks? although with some reservations, 

it may incidentally be recalled here that it wos in the time 
of Nichakshu that Hastinapura was washed ney the Ganga and 
the capital was shifted to Kauégmbi where a devolved form of the 
Painted Grey Ware has been encountered at the lower levels, 

Lal seems to be little aware that he contradicts 
himself in the next paragraph by depending on 
a local tradition at a ‘Rdmayana’ site, which 
identifies the harpoons of the Copper Hoard 
complex as arrows of Lava and KuSa thus, favou- 
ring the claim of the Copper Hoard culture as being 
that of the Ramayana. As Lal himself associates 
the Copper Hoard culture with the OCP on the basis 
of circumstantial evidence,* the contradiction involved 
here in believing the Ramayana to represent both a late 
phase of the PGW and the Copper Hoard culture is 
obvious. It is not at all being suggested here that the 
Ram4@yana cannot cover the timespan of two cultures, 
but then such an admission would clearly recognize 
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the difficulty of approaching the archaeology of the 
epic sites in terms of any ill founded assumptions regar- 
ding their relative chronology. 

Let us probe this point about relative chronology 
a little further in literary and archaeological terms. 
if, as assumed by Sgnkalia, the Ramdyana does not 
represent a pre-[ron stage and if, along with the already 
cited evidence of the Arihaddranyaka Upanishad, the 
story of the colonization of Videha, as narrated in the 
Satapatha Braéhmana,* is considered in this context, 
then the Ramdyana story and consequently the archaeo- 
logical sequence at least of northern Bihar would appear 
to have been later than that of the Kuru-Pafchala 
region, perhaps the locus of the Bhdrata-Kathd. A 
comparative economic study of the two epics, however, 
does not seem to bear this out; Chanana who made 
such a study sums up his conclusions in the following 
words :* 

comparison of these few pockets of cultivation in the 
valley ort the Gein with the area of cultivation as described in 
Meat iabharata (taking only those regions of the Ganges valley 
Pindave toni: pave us that pie ag Eto the Kawdie 308 
cultivation has spread further. — 

There can in fact be no unanimity regarding the 
relative chronology of the two epics. Their growth 
Process, spread over a number of centuries, presupposes 
a considerable degree of overlapping in time, and it 
may be too much to expect that the chronology of a 
few ‘epic’ sites, even after they are correctly ascertained 
archaeologically, will settle the problem of relative 
dating. To reiterate a point made earlier, the advocates 
of the archaeology of the epic sites do not speak of the 
entire range of places mentioned either in the Mahabha- 
rata or in the Ramayena: the first phase of the Rive voor 
project on the archaeology of the Ram@yana sites 
not even include Mithilg or Videha in north Bihar.® 
The explanation for the selection of sites may be that 
the initial focus ought to be on the core sites of the 
epics, but such an explanation gives rise to the problem 
of another type of selection: the criteria for the selection 
of literary data for correlation with archaeological 
evidence. 

This perhaps brings in a bigger question of the relative 
reliability of different categories and strata of literary 
tradition; one need not go into any details here but 
point to only what is strictly relevant to the context of 
the archaeology of the Ganga basin. As a preface to 
what will be said later on we quote V. Gordon Childe” 


"T.4.1. 14-17. 
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Several other reasons, apart from these general 
features of the internal evidence of several categories 
of literary sources, compel one to turn to Vedic rather 
than epic and Puranic data for correlation with archaco- 
logical evidence. It is widely admitted now that the 
stages in the societal evolution of the Ganga basin and 
its peripheries are indicated in the Vedic tradition! and 
chronologically atleast the PGW and NBP Ware phases 
in the archaeology of this region broadly coincide with 
the period generally known as the later Vedic* As 
has been shown by Raychaudhuri, many traditions are 
sommon between the Vedic and the Epic sources (in 
fact this is the basis of many synchronisms worked 
out by him)" and while the epics continued to grow, 
thus making it practically impossible to isolate their 
different strata from one another, their early milieu may 
be believed to have been preserved in the Vedic tradition. 
why the Epics and not the Vedic or early Buddhist 
sources have been the concern of the archaeologists is 
panied wetter: but the point just made leads us on to 
another dimension of the Vedic evidence which is of 
crucial importance so far as the archaeology of the 
Ganga basin is concerned. The Vedic texts show 
an unmistakable shift from tribe to territory,’ a 
common enough carollary to the transition to an agra- 
rian economy. Areas of settlements—their names 
associated with various groups—are mentioned through- 
out the later Vedie texts, and the list o of sixteen mahj- 
janapadas as given in the Buddhist Anguttara-nikdya" 
iticipated in such later Vedic references. The 

‘epic’ sites of the Ganga basin and its peripheries, which 
have so far been shown to be of any archaeological 
potential, are in fact subsumed in these settlement areas 
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or janapadas which provide the territorial milieu of the 
early strata of both the epics. By the sixth century 
ac, different types of settlements such as erama, nigama 
and magara had emerged within the framework of the 
janapadas,’ and this literary classification has two 
important bearings on an analysis of the archaeological 
logical culture of a region ought 
not to be considered a5 monolithic; the culture assemb- 
lage at rural, commercial or urban sites is likely to have 
varied considerably, (ii) the process of the formation 
wpadas, if understood in literary terms alone, 
implies the evoltition of 2 composite type of culture,® 
and as such it should be considered risky, if not at 
times totally futile, to single out any particular archaco- 
logical cultural trait for correlation with literary evidence. 
This point may be a little elaborated by reference to 
the archaeology of the PGW phase at Hastinapur. 
The PG Ware itself has often been understood in terms 
of the Aryans®; the distribution of the PG Ware sites 
tallies excellently with that of the Paru-Bharatas leading 
to D.D. Kosambi's identification of PGW with ‘Paru- 
Kuru ceramics’. And yet wheel-made pottery is, 
so far as the Vedic evidence is concerned, post-Rigvedic, 
and in view of its association with the Asuras, probably 
a non-Aryan craft." Two other cultural traits of this 
phase, namely rice and such domesticated animals 
as pig and buffalo are shown to have had an ‘eastern 
cultural bias." 

The point of this rather lengthy digression was to 
show that traditional evidence—here represented by the 
evidence of literary texts—and that of archaeology can 
perhaps meet only al certain points. For the proto- 
historic cultures of the Ganga basin, neither the genca- 
logical accounts of royal families nor the distribution 
or movements of individual tribal groups are likely to 
provide such common meeting grounds. The point 
may perhaps be reached by undertaking a total structural 
study of society and the major trends of societal change 
in terms of both archaeology and literary tradition. 
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secondly, the roots of both the epics in so far as they 
are embedded in any organized literary material have to 
be traced in the process of the formation of the early 
janapadas. Hastinapura and Indraprastha were two 
important centres of the Kuru jonapada, Ayodhya 
of the janapada of Koéala and Mithila of Videha? 
The neglect of this type of correlation, beyond which it 
is perhaps not possible to go at this stage, explains why 
the PGW has been sought to be understood both in terms 
of the Aryans and the Mahdthdrata tradition? The 
archacology of the epic sites of the Ganga basin can thus 
at best be the archaeology of its janapadas and nothing 
more. 
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We finally come to the examination of the plea for the 
archaeology of the Epics from a different perspective— 
from the perspective of a ‘consumer to whom such pleas 
are vitally related to the overall archaeological planning 
in the country. It is historiographiecally interesting to 
note that this plea has emerged over the years from 
an initially crucial archaeological understanding ‘to 
bridge...(the) vast gap of nearly twelve ¢enturies’4 
between the Harappan and the early historical cultures. 
The possibility that what was put forward as a hypothesis 
might develop into an axiomatic truth in Indian archaco- 
logy was foreshadowed by A. Ghosh in his editorial 
notes on tho Hastinapur excavation report :* 

The following report often refers to the Mahdbharara and the 
erage mentioned in it and brings into prominence the 

that the Painted Grey ware is found al the sites associated 

with the story of that epic. Such references are easily under- 
3 l¢ and cven unavoidable, for was not Hastinapura 
the focus of the epic-tale ? But a-word of caution is necessar 


lest the impression is left on the archaeal reader that the Hasti- 
ura cxcavation luis yielded archa Sere age evidence about 
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Sie should be 
fancy docs nal eanead none facts. 
And yet the case for the archaeology of the Ramayana 
siles is apparently based on the ‘success’ of the PG 
ware archaeology in unravelling the Mahabhgrata 
mystery. Besides, the arguments given above to show 
that no particular archaeological phase can correspond 
to the Mahébhgrata or for that matter Ramayana times— 
because the span of ‘epic’ limes can cover several archaeo- 
logical phases—the backbone of the entire PG Ware— 
Mahabharata correlation, namely the confirmation of the 
Puranic flood legend and the legend relating to the trans- 
fer of the Kuru capital to KauSdmbi, may not be as 
strong as it looks.* And what kind of material remains 
have Hastinapura and Indraprastha revealed to provide 
points of comparison with the epic evidence? Admit- 
tedly, here archaeology can serve as a corrective to the 
exaggerated accounts of the epics, and the fact that there 
cannot be any one to one correlation between archaeology 
and tradition comes out clearly from a statement re- 
garding Troy, supposedly one of the best sites served 
by tradition: “There is something wrong cither with 
Schliemann’s Troy or with Homer’s."? On the other hand, 
the spade digging at the epic sites in India has been ex- 
pected to cover such an enormous range of questions as, 
one would suspect, take a Delphic oraclé to answer: 
‘When did Rama live? Where is Lanka? ....and 
what about the Mahabharata? Is it a fact or a fiction’ 
How about the mighty palaces mentioned in this epic? 
And the weapons wielded by the heroes at the battle of 
Kuruksetra?™ Questions such as these or whetber 
‘any traces of Rama and Krishna™ have been found have. 
in the final analysis, led to the emergence of ‘epic’ 
archaeology a5 4 serious archaeological undertaking, 
because as one scholar admits, ‘When questions like 
yg cannot be answered, people, including scholars, 
think that We—archaeologists—are wasting our time and 
nation’s money," I[t is precisely these considerations 
which have made the author of the present note feel 
wary: One would have expected archacological plan- 
ning and expensive excavations to rest on serious acade- 
mic considerations and on the current state of research 
in archaeology and not on a decision to resolve certain 
emotional hang-ups regarding a particular epic hero or 
an archaeological site. 
Methodologically too the ‘epic’ 
could produce important 


and caution is necessary that 
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archaeology elsewhere in the country. The Mahgbhd@rata 
and the Rdmdyana are not the only two literary 
compositions im India which can provide a case 
for correlation with archaeological evidence. If a fresh 
digging at Kaverippumpattinam is undertaken, and if its 
excavator wishes to model his assumptions on the 
archaeology of the Mahghharata and the Rdmdyana, 
he may no longer be excavating a site in the littoral 
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region of the Sangam sources but may rather be searching 
for Kovalan and Kannaki, respectively the hero and 
heroine of the Silappadikaram. 


Jawahar Lal Nehru University 6D. CHATTOPADHYAYA 
New Delhi, 1 (0057 


Prehistoric Colonization in India : Archaeological 


and Literary Evidence 


Before proceeding to examine our literary and 
archaeological data let-me define colonization as a 
stage when a group of people, united cither by race 
religion, trade or profession, migrates to a new place, 
region or country and establishes its way of life, to which 
it was accustomed, making such changes as are or become 
necessary, owing to environmental, ecological and other 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


Our literary data are preserved in the Vedic and Purg- 
nic literature. These describe, very incidentally indeed, 
how certain regions of India came to be occupied by 
Vedic tribes or chiefs and Purjpic dynasties. Neither 
do the Vedic texts and the Puranas tell us about the ear- 
lier inhabitants of the places occupied or colonized; 
nor do we get a detailed or intimate picture of the way 
of life of either the original inhabitants or the new set- 
tlers. Something about the political, social, religious 
and economic conditions, however, may be gathered 
by putting together the scraps of evidence from these 
sources. 

As opposed to this we have a number of chalcolithic 
and neolithic cultures recently, identified in different 
parts of India during the last thirty years or so. Since 
1955, | have several times pointed out as to how one may 
try to identify these cultures with the Vedic and Puriinic 
tribes or dynasties; the thesis put forward therein has 
been enlarged here in this paper. 


Now, each of these cultures has to be regarded, o 
the principle explained above, as a kind of colonization. 
Bui, colonization from where? In our present 
knowledge, from [ran and countries further westwards. 
For, in every case, we have no earlier deposits, except 
on sites like Anjira and Rana Ghundai, and even there, 
the pottery of each sub-phase is found to be quite 
different and distinct from the earlier and later cultures. 
We do not have much evidence for local development 
and, therefore, Ross was compelled to deseribe these 
cultures as colonization by newcomers. 

Thus, in Baluchistan, in the absence of any other evi- 
dence of a local, indigenous development , we have got 
to postulate arrival of different groups of people at 
Various times and settling down on the same site or 
different sites in a region divided by hills and valleys. 
The scene changes a litle when at one time, about 
230 B.c., we find not at one place but at many places, 
from north to south and east to west, not only pottery, 
but relics like seals, figurines and even brick-made 
houses with sanitary arrangements as found at Mohen- 
jo-daro. Thus, the Indus Civilization spread not only 
in Baluchistan but also in the whole of Punjab, Sind, 
Saurashtra and even the borders of Afghanistan or 
the North-West Frontier Province. Though as yet we 
do not know who the authors of the Indus Civilization 
were, there is little doubt that it was one of the largest 
and widespread colonizations or an empire, For, 
wherever we go, either at Gumla or Kulli or Mehi and 
Dabarkot in Baluchistan or Ropar in East Panjab, 
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Kalibangan in north Rajasthan, or Lothal in Saurash- 
tra,’ we behold an almost uniform, identical way of 
life.. 

Such a uniformity in material culture or objects 
of daily life has never been witnessed in the cultural 
history of India including the British, the Mughal, the 
Gupta, Maurya or the Roman empires. In all these 
examples, we have had, no doubt, the exercise of poli- 
tical hegemony from Delhi or Patna or from Rome. 
But no one can call it, by any stretch of imagination, a 
colonization. But it was different with the Indus Civi- 
lization. The Harappans had probably spread out from 
Sind, in about 2500 &.c. or even earlier, and gradually 
occupied the regions mentioned above, and established 
everywhere their way of life. This could have been 
made possible only when the authorities at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro had sent out trained architects, engineers, 
masons, potters, bead-makers, etc. 

Of course, with more careful excavations and study 
of finds from each site, some differences will be found, 
but these are not expected to be of a major kind in such 
a far-flung “Cultural Empire”. 

As far as we know, this was the most widespread 
attempt in the colonization of India. But it now appears 
that it was not the first. From the small probings made 
by Sir Mortimer Wheeler at Harappa, and from those 
by the Pakistani archaeologists at Kot Diji and recently 
at Gumia and those at Kalibangan, the existence of a 
culture earlier than the Harappan is indicated. This 
culture has been called pre-Harappan, but Rafique 
Moghul? would prefer to call it “Early Harappan"’. 
To the name is not of much relevance, as the 
fact that a few centuries before the mature Harappan 
was established all over Sind, the Punjab, Baluchistan, 
Kutch, Saurashtra and Gujarat coast, there was an 
equally extensive culture covering these regions, Whoever 
the authors might have been, a uniform kind of daily 
life was witnessed, a few centuries before the Harappans, 
over a wide area. It had no visible roots in the earlier 
indigenous culture. So, according to the definition of 
colonization we have adopted, we have to describe this 
phenomena, and phenomenon it was, as colonization. 

From where did these colonizers come? At the 
moment the answer is from Iran, and further afield. 
For, in the pottery fabrics and designs found among the 
pre-Harappan deposits at Kalibangan, at Kot-Diji and 


1. EJ. Ross, "A chalcolithic site in Baluchistan’. Journa/ 
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at Gumia there are a majority which are identical with 
those from Baluchistan and Iran. Unless, therefore, 
we can show that these too have developed on the Indian 
soil, these have got to be regarded as imports or objects 
made by a group of people who had come from Iran 
and Western Asia through the Bolan and Gomal passes 
in Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 

According to the latest information received from 
Rafique Mughal of Pakistan Directorate of Archae: 
logy, the nucleus of the pre-Harappan and post-Harappan 
or the Cemetery-H Culture, or as he prefers to call 
the Early, Mature and Late Harappan Culture—was the 
central Indus Valley. This region, it would appear 
on the present showing, had received a series of impacts 
from Iran and Western Asia. These, acting on or 
mixing with the indigenous element. flowered into the 
Indus Civilization. There is no denying the fact, that 
as now, or throughout the known historical periods or 
phases, beginning with the lrano-Maurvyan, Indo-Greek, 
Saka, Kushan, Roman and Gupto-Sassanian, the number 
of foreigners or colonizers must have been biologically 
always small indeed, though the actual number and their 
depth of penetration into India would depend upon a 
number of other circumstances. Foreign objects, how- 
ever, such as the Roman amphora had reached even the 
heart and forested regions like Devnimori in northern 
Gujarat. 

As is now understood, owing to several causes the 
Indus Civilization began to decline and disappear both 
in. the nuclear and in the peripheral regions by about 
1700 p.c. Even in Saurashtra, at Rangpur and Somnath, 
not only the brick-built houses are replaced by the mud 
or the lime-stone houses but the pottery also gradually 
changed, The chert and flint blades went out of use. 
Among the new pottery shapes and fabrics were the 
footed cups or goblets* of the Lustrous Red Ware. Since 
I first saw this [ have been reminded of Iranian parallels, 
viz., the goblets at Sialk and Hissar. though | must 
admit that the Rangpur goblets are not the exact 
copies of any Lranian -originals. 

What was the source of these cultures? 

At Navdatoli, the culture appears already ina fully 
developed form, in about 1600 8.c. There is no change 
whatsoever in the house plans, though the use of lime 
becomes infrequent. The blade industry also shows 
no change. The only change one witnesses is in pottery 
forms, fabrics and decorations. These show a pro- 


fusion in phases [I and II and seem to decline in phase 
IV. 





3. Mohammad Rafi Exploration orthern 
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4. Not less than eight such goblets with flared bases in the 
orwe fabric have been found in the recent excavations at Daim abad, 
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Among all these, the only indigenous elements are datoli. Nor can one see anywhere, the now-familiar 
no doubt the house plans and methods of construction. large, channel-spouted bowl In fact, it was the dis- 
These may still be seen al Navdatoli itself or anywhere covery of such a channel-spout in the excavations at 
on the Narmada from Amarkantak to Muaheshwar. Navdatoli in (953-54 and its occurrence in Lran, as brought 
to my notice by A.V. Naik, one of my first pupils, that 
But nowhere among the indigenous inhabitants, led to the large-scale excavation at Navdatoli, These 
which are largely Bhils in the central Narmada Valley, excavations brought to light not only rich pottery- 
and Gonds in the upper, does one see such wine-cups, complex and equally rich stone blade industry but 
champagne-and brandy-cups as Sir Mortimer Wheeler — also charred grains of wheat, rice, barley, mung, beans 
christened them on first seeing them in 1959 at Nav- _and also oil seeds like flax. | 
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Now this was the first time that so many cereals 
were found at one site. They are all grown today in 
and around Navdatoli and in Madhya Pradesh. Thus, 
the antiquity of the food habits of the people or of food 
production has been taken back to at least 3500 years. 
But when and where did it begin? In Madhya Pradesh 
or outside? On this point the palacobotanists tell us 
that at least three of the grains viz., wheat, lentil and 
barley, and the oil seed, viz., flax, have had a much ear- 
lier Origin in Western Asia, at Catal Huyuk in Turkey. 
All these have been found there as early as circa 
6000 oc. There are many other sites as well, as can 
be seen in the accompanying map. 

Ali the available data as known upto August {974 
has been listed in the chart published in my book.' This 
shows. an unmistakable eastward diffusion of such 
important grains as wheat, barley and lentil and the oil 
seeds like flax and sesamum. | 

Some ten years later, V.S. Wakankar discovered 
Kayatha, the ancient Kapitthaka of Varahamihira, 
near Ujjain. Excavations here have yielded the genesis 
of an earlier culture called the Kayatha Cyjture and 
superimposed by that of Ahar and Navdatolli. 

The Ahar or the Banas Culture reveals a similar 
story. No antecedent stages are found in the [4°24 m 
deposit at Ahar, a site now part of Udaipur city. The 
ancient Aharians were well conversant with the smelting 
of copper from the beginning, i.e., when we first meet 
them settling on the banks of the Ahar river in about 
2100 a.c. They made an altogether different kind of 
pottery, very little of it was painted, and the inhabitants 
used no stone tools, except huge saddle-querns and 
pounders for grinding or crushing grains. Their houses 
were large, built on the locally and easily available 
schist stone plinth, with walls of mud and mud-brick. 
These houses were furnished with huge storage jars, 
built-in silos and large two-mouthed chalay. 

These house-remains, provided with abundant 
pottery, saddle-querns and c/ii/dy, contained little clse, 
$0 that contacts and connections with other sites in 
India, even Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh are 
difficult to establish. But among the thirty-eight 
terracotta beeads bering incised decorations, eight 
beads show designs which are identical with those 
from Troy, while one recalls that from Anau 
in Central Asia. This is indeed insufficient evidence 
to Warrant any legitimate conclusions regarding the 
foreign origin of the Ahar Culture. But, on the other 
hand, we have none at all for indigenous origins either. 
Detailed study by one of my former pupils, Malti Nagar, 
ofthe Bhils in and around Dhulkot at Udaipur and in 
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south-east Rajasthan showed no more evidence of the 
local origins than the house-plan, which | had first 
noticed in 1962. Thus my view that the Bhils might 
have been once the original authors of the Ahar Culture 
remains unproved. 

Thus though there is evidence, albeit insufficient, to 
say that the Ahar and the Navdatoli Cultures (cf map 
on p. 7/4) were colonizations from outside  [ndia, 
still it is necessary to point out the general reaction, 
practically all over the world, among scholars and 
others, against such an attempt to seek anexplanation for 
cultural changes at a site, to foreign-influences, be it as 
diffusion, or actual biological contact, invasion, migration 
ortrade. Several authors have shown by various kinds of 
study, such as spectography, detailed analysis of techni- 
ques, that many of the earlier views based on general 
resemblances between objects, say in England and 
Europe, or Egypt and Crete, were based on very insecure 
foundations, And very often the explanation, or 
the understanding of the origin of prehistoric cultures 
might be found in the archaeological record itself, This 
has been shown by Graham Clark, Walter Adams and 
Lewis Binford. 

Thus, the old views of Elliot Smith, Gordon Childe 
and even Braidwood (who tried to seek the origins of 
agriculture and domestication of animals and the begin- 
ning of civilization in the supposed nuclear area of 
Western Asia) are no longer regarded as sacrosanct. 
It is, therefore, possible that when further work is done 
in India, we may tind the origins of the various regional- 
prehistoric-cultures discovered during the last 25 years 
within India itself, Though my personal belief—or call 
it a hunch—is that what has happened during the his- 
torical times had also happened during the various 
prehistoric periods. And it is by the interaction of 
these foreign (outside) forces and those within the country 
that the various chalcolithic cultures were born. These 
regional cultures, at present known by very prosaic 
names after the type-sites or the pottery fabric such as 
Ahar or Banas, Navdatoli, Jorwe-Nevasa and the 
PGW. do not represent only distinct pottery groups or 
functional needs of the respective groups of people but 
these are probably distinct ethnic and linguistic entitles 
and these are possibly the forerunners of the linguistic 
units in which India is divided today. Of course, in 
these Andhra, Karnataka and Tamilnadu would form 
one large ethno-linguistic group or block, Jorwe-Nevasa 
might be proto-Marathi, Navdatoli would be proto- 
Malwa and Ahar proto-Rajasthani, Similar would 
be the story in Saurashtra, and the Harappans would 
thus form a large culture-linguistic group. 

It should be one of the main goals of the archaeolo- 
gists and culture historians in the next decade to try 
to understand how far this view or prophecy is correct. 
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On the fundamental question of colonization there 
are two schools of thought. Not only orthodox scholars 
of Sanskrit and Hinduism, but even the late K.M. 
Munshi once thought that the view that the Aryans 
came to India from tran had no basis whatsoever. 
Ams one argument they put forward was that these 

people who had migrated had always remembered the 
fact that they had once belonged to another country 
or region. They cited the example of the Parsis, among 
comparatively recent migrants, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Sumerians among the prehistoric peoples. 
But no such statement, even a hint, is found either in 
the Vedic or Puranic literature. Henee Munshi said 
that-if the Aryans had ever come from outside, it was 
such a long time ago, that they had lost memory of it. 

Other arguments have also been advanced to contro- 
vert the theory of Aryan migration based on the nature 
of the language of the Rigveda and its close affinity 
to the Avesta, the occurrence of the names of Vedic 
gods, Mitra and VaruQain the fourteenth century 8.c 
Boghazkuei inscriptions and the non-mention of the 
tiger in Vedic literature.! 

As opposed to this, not only foreign scholars, but 
champions of Hinduism and Independence like Tilak 
and modem scholars like the late A.S. Altekar, A.D. 
Pusulkar, 5.N. Pradhan, and Bhargava have accepted 
the view that the Aryans had come from outside and 
gradually settled in India. The question is from where, 
when and how. Unfortunately, none of these scholars 
ever cared to pose these questions. This was natural. 
They were primarily Sanskritista, and not historians: 
or if so, they never worried to examine, except Altekar 
to some extent, what would be the effect of their theory 
of colonization, if we were to accept it, Secondly, 
when scholars like Pargiter wrote there was no archaco- 
logical evidence at all. The great Indus Civilization 
was still buried under the womb of the earth. 

| have been interested in this problem since long, 
and have tried to correlate the archacological evidence 
with the literary tradition, as evidence began to come 
forth from our excavations at Nasik and Navdatoli in 
1950-53. 

Since then | have discussed this problem thrice: 
first at the Seminar on Indian Prehistory, held at Poona 
in 1964, then in the first and second editions of my 
book Prehistory and Protohistory of India and Pakistan 
and recently in an international journal, World Archaeo- 
jagy? For 1 believe that this question cannot be solved 


Those views have been summarized in an Appendix in B.C. 
sig mgd (ed,), Tie Vedic Age (Bombay, 1971), 
Sankalig, horde i Keer pa in India’, 
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single-handed, either by archaeologists, Or Sanskritists, 
ethnographers or culture-historians. The problem is 
indeed complex, and we are likely to be side-tracked, 
whereas the problem, as | will show, needs all! the time 
an open mind. 

Among the scholars who wecept the view that the 
Aryans had come from outside, and who have relied 
on a careful comparative study—called synchronisms 
—between the Vedic and Puratic evidence, there is no 
complete unanimity of views. Both the groups of scho- 
lars, however, believe that whereas the Vedic evidence 
is far more trustworthy, the Puranic can or should be 
accepted, when and where it is corroborated by the 
Vedic. One major point of difference ts the probable 
date of the Mahabharata War, Whereas Pradhan and 
Pusalkar have placed it in ecirea 1400 8.c., Pargitar and 
Bhargava would do so in about 000 ic. Though this 
does make some difference as to the identity of the 
people, or tribes in about 1000 a.c. or 1400 Bic. in the 
Punjab and U.P. and elsewhere too, still it does not 
affect the basic fact that there was a gradual colonization 
of India by the Aryans from the north-west, who later 
proceeded eastwards, and then in the heart of India. 

Let us now see what would be the nature of the 
political sel up according to these scholars and then 
examine it in the light of what we know about these 
regions archacologically, 

The Rigveda only incidentally mentions the names 
ol tribes which had settled or existed at the time of ils 
latest composition. I is not a historical account in 
the modern sense. So a careful consideration of iit 
shows that the whole of the territory known to the Vedic 
settlers was divided into.a number of tribal principalities 
ruled normally by kings. To quote Pusalkar (cf. map 
on page 77).4 


“The extent of the country as reflected in the hymm nm, 
Afghanistan, Punjab, parts of Sind, and -Rajpuluna, the 
North-Wes! Frontier Province, Kashmirand Eastern India up to 
the Sarayu. The Vedic people had not yet penetrated into 
the swampy jungles of Bengal, as would appear fiom 
the absence of the mention of the tiger in the Raeweda, 
Roughly speaking the extreme north-west was occupied by the 
Gandhiris, Pakthas, Alinas, Bhalinases and Vashjnins, some 
of whom probably contained the non-Aryan elements, In Sind 
and the Punjab were setiled the Sivas, Pardus Kekayas. 
Vrichivants, Yaodus, Anus, Turvatas, and Druhyus, Further 
east Lowards the region of the Madhyadesa were the settlements 
of the Titsus, Bharatas, Porus, and Srifjayas, the easternmost 
part being in the occupation of the Kikajas. The Matsyas and 
Chedis were settled to the south of the Punjab in the region. of 


"A.D. Pusalkar, ‘Aryan Settlements in India’, 
Majumdar (ed.), The Vedic Age, p. 245 
Ibid. pp. 244-30 
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Rajputanag and Malwa. The Aryan settlements during the 
period ofthe Rigveda were practically coterminous with the 
extent of the geographical knowledge of the period, as mentioned 
ubove. 


During the period of the Later Sayjhitas, Brghmanas. 
Upanishads, and Sitras, more areas were colomaed, 
Pusalkart characterizes this period as the one of 


“aspiritof adventure und expansion, and the advancing, 
Aryans were spreading in every direction, colonizing the cast 
south and north, The Gangetic Deah wos completely occupied 
by the Aryans and the edventurous Bharatas ond Videghos 
led expeditions along the Yamuni, the Saraswati and the 
Sadinira. Towards the cast Kosala, Videho, Mogadha, and 
Agga cume under Aryan occupation during this period. In 
the north and the north-west, we come across the Utharukurus 
and the Uttaramadras, Hablikas, Mahivpishas and Mijuvants, 
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showing the expansion along Kashmir and the Himglayas. Towards 
the south the Vindhya appears for the first time in the Aewshiraki 
Upanished (11.8), andthe Kuntis and Vitahavyas seem to have 
penetrated further south, and the Narmada and Vidarbha also 
were within the Arvan fold,” 


The geographical (topographical) politico-cultural 
changes during this period should be noted or empha- 
sized, as these might have some bearing from the arch- 
acGlogical point of view, First the Sarasvayi is said 
to have disappeared, according to the Pajichavintsa 
Bréhtmana (AXV.10.6). “The main centre of the life 
of the period is Kurukshetra in the country of the Kuru 
Pafchalas, bounded by the Khaindava on the south, 
Targhna on the north, and Parinah on the west." The 
centre of civilization gradually shifted castwards, and 
became localized in the modern Haryana region around 
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Delhi, The Punjab and the west not only decline in 
importance, but the tribes of the west are looked upon 
with disapproval in the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmo- 
fas. There has been a change and re-grouping of tribes 
of the Rigvedic period, and many new tribes emerge 
during this period. The Bharatas merge with the 
Kurus, who, with their allies, the Pafichalas, are the 
tribe par excellence. 

The Vasas and Usinaras, the Kuru-Pafichdlas occupy 
the Madhyadesa. 

The Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras lay to the north 


beyond the Himalayas, and Satvants to the south. 

To the east, come up Kosala, Videha, Magadha and 
Anga. Non-Aryan, or not fully Brahmanized tribes, 
mentioned are the Andhras, Pundras, Mitibas, Pulindas 
and Sabaras as also the Nishidas (cf, map above). 

Thus, at the end of the Upanishadie period the 
whole of India to the north of the Narmada, and some 
region even to the south of this river had been Aryanized, 
or had come under the Aryan influence,’ 


1 Abial. 
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Pusalkar, unlike Bhargava and Pradhan, reconst- 
ructed the traditional history from the Puranas and the 
epics, separately, relying also upon the Puraqic accounts 
when they are corroborated by the Vedic texts.’ There 
is also the fact, stressed by Altekar and Pusalkar before, 
to which I would subscribe, that all the Purdpic genea- 
logy cannot be a figment of imagination of the Sitas, 
though there is certainly much repetition of names. 
Secondly, these names are so characteristic of the Vedic 
and Purdnic periods that they rarely occur later. So 
had all or many of the proper names of persons, as 
those of places, rivers and mountains, definitely some 
physical existence. What is most likely is the overlap- 
ping of names and dynasties or contemporaneity and 
not chronological succession. Thus, the period, as 
worked out by the Puranas, would be very much reduced. 

Dynastic or political history aecording to the Puragas 
broadly falls into two main periods: (1) Dynasties before 
the Flood; (11) Dynasties after the Flood, 

The Flood is calculated to have occurred somewhere 
in the north, about 3100 oc. The ruler at that time 
was Manu Vaivasvata. He is said to be the originator 
of the human race and all the dynasties mentioned in 
the Puriigas sprang from him. Of his 9 sons, 4 were 
important, as they were the founders of the four king- 
doms und dynasties. 


ikshavaku at Ayodhya 

Sarvati in Anarta 

Nibhagodishta at VaiSall in north Bihar 
Kargsha occupied the Karfsha country around 
Rewa, 
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From [4 married to Buddha started the Aila dynasty. 
From this sprang up the various dynasties such as the 
Kanyakubjas. Yadavas (Haihayas, Andhakas, and Vyi- 
shnis, Turvasus, Druhyus, Anavas, Pajchilas, Barhad- 
rathas, Chedis, ete. From Ig, transformed into a Kim- 
purusha named Sudyumna, sprang the Sudyumnas— 
his three sons Utkala, Gaya and Vinatisva, who respecti- 
vely ruled over the Utkala country, Gaya and the eastern 
regions. Pusalkar has then divided the entire post- 
Flood era into several periods, according to the chief 
or important king: Thus we have the Yayali Period 
(c, 3000-2750 a.c.). Yaygti’s five sons—Yadu, Turvisu, 
Anu, Druhyu and Puru, carved out several small king- 
doms, the main being at Pratishthgna (Allahabad). 
Yadu ruled over the region of the south-west, embracing 
the country watered by the rivers Charmanavati 
(Chambal), Vetravaty (Betwa), and Suktimuati (Ken), 
Turvasu ruled around Rewa, Drulhyu's kingdom was 
situated west of the Yamuna and north of the Chambal. 


A Ibid. 
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Anu received the north, ie., the northern portion of 
the Ganga- Yamuna doab. 

The Yadavas (from Yadu) destroyed the Rakshasa 
power in Gujarat-Kathiawar. They later branched 
into the Yadavas and Haihayas. In the Solar dynasty 
at this period, Ikshvaku, the eldest of the Manu's sons 
ruled Ayodhya, the capital of Madhyadesa. From 
his other son Nimi, also known as Videha, and named 
after his son Mithi, we have Mithila and Videha, whereas 
one of Manu's grandsons Visila founded Viedla or 
Vaisali. 

Sdryati, another of Manu’s sons, was succeeded 
by his son Anarta, after whom a part of Gujarat-Saurash- 
tra came to be known. The dynasty was short-lived. 
and was destroyed by the Punyajana Rakshasas. 

In the next sub-period called “The Mandhatri 
ec. 2750-2550 mc” Mandhitri and his son Purukutsa 
conquered the Druhyus and Anvas in the north-west 
and the Mauneya Gandharvas, and the Niigas gave 
him their princess Narmada. 

“This shows,” says Pusalkar “the extension of the 
Aryan Culture towards the river Narmada and the 
land of the Nagas.’ Later Mandhgtri's son Muchukanda 
built and fortified a town on the Narmada between 
Paripatra and Riksha mountains, This was laler con- 
quered by the Haihaya king Mahishmant who named 
it Mahishmati. Later, the Haihayas under Bhadri- 
renya marched eastwards and conquered Kasi which was 
sometime still later conquered by the Kshemaka Rak- 
shasas, and recovered by Durdama of the Haihayas. 

Descendents of Anu, of the Puru or the Aila Lunar 
Dynasty, extended their sway towards the east(?) and 
the Punjab (cf map on p. 78). Later Usinara established a 
kingdom on the eastern border of the Punjab which was 
divided among his five sons. Of these, Sibi is well known 
and ruled at Multan, whereas from Nriga sprang the 
Yaudheyas who ruled parts of Bikaner and the present 
Montgomery district. Later Sibi is said to have con- 
quered the whole of the Punjab, and established through 
his sons four kingdoms, the names of which are important 
for our purpose, These are: (i) The Sibis (or Vrishadar- 
bhas) in the home province of Multan; (i) the Sativiras 
of Sind: (iii) the Kekayas in the modern district of 
Gujrat and Shahpur between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab; (iv) the Madrakas, with their capital at Sakala 
(modern Sialkot) in the Lahore division of the Punjab, 
and Jammu province in Kashmir.* 

Titikshu is credited with the foundation of “the 
Kingdom of the East,” after having crossed Videha ane 
Vaisiily, This later developed into the five kingdoms 
of Agga, Vaaga, Kalinga, Pundra and Sulma, said to 
be five sons of Bali. 


a ibid, 
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The Dthuyus are said to have been pushed out from 
Rajasthan into the Punjab, where these settlements 
came to be known as Gandhara after one of Angaras 
successors. Later they are said to have crossed the 
borders of India and founded many principalities in 
the Mlechchha countries. 

This expansion of the Aryans from the Madhyadesa, 


first into the Punjab, and then beyond India’s north-west 
Ure is palpably unbelievable, 


And hence, one has 
to say that the Purgnas have deliberately tried to invent 
the explanations of the various divisions of the Punjab 
| and even Sind. We shall see later what would be the 
significance of this Aryan expansion vis-a-vis archacology. 

The next period, according to Pusalkar's interpre- 
tation of the Purdgic and Vedic data is “The Parasurgma 
Period (c. 2550-2350 p.c.)." The events though skill- 
fully summarized by him appear most bizzare. These 
200 years were taken up by the conflict between the 
Bhyigus and the Haihayas. Interestingly enough, both 
these are said to be originally friendly, the former being 
priestly Brahmagas, and the latter Kshatriya rulers, 
and both originally belonged to western India. From 
here the Haihayas, with the help of the Bhrigus, con- 
quered Mahishmati on the Narmadg and later carried 
their expedition eastwards up to Ayodhya. Ultimately 
after the long and bitter struggle between the Bhrigus 
and the Haihayas, Rima of the Solar dynasty once 
again established the supremacy of the Kshatriyas, 
and Paragurima retired to the west, where the entire 
coast from Broach to Kanyakumari is said to have 
been reclaimed by him from the sea. From our point 
of view, what is important are the conquest of Mghish- 
mati by the Haihayas, their alleged conquests of the 
east up to Ayodhya, the survival of the Kshatriya king- 
doms, of Ayodhya, Magadha, Anga, and KASsi from the 
universal destruction by Parasur§ma, and the emergence 
of the west coast, 

If there is any truth in these Purajic accounts, we 
should find some evidence of the cultural influence 
from western India into the eastern. For instance, 
the echoes of the Navdatoli-Maheshwar Chalcolithic 
Culture can be seen in the recently discovered Ganga 
Chaleolithic, Also, there is some evidence of the Central 
Indian Chaleolithic on the west coast, Bul far more 
interesting would it be, if we can correlate the alleged 
rise of the Haihayas in the west, and the belief that the 
Bhargavas were some foreigners—westerners—who ini- 
tially helped the Haihayas in establishing a kingdom 
on the Narmada at Mahishmati. The Puriinas also 
tel) us that the Hathayas had attacked Ayodhya with 
the help of the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas 
and Pahlavas from the north-west.’ Later, of course, 
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Sagara with the help of the Bhargavas, retrieved much 
of the lost Kingdom, 

The history of the Solar dynasty at Ayodhya under 
Sagara, his conquests of the Hathayas, and their allies 
the Sakas, Yavanas, would be likewise significant, were 
we to get some archaeological evidence of the eastern 
cultural influences in the west. 

Anyway, Ayodhyii when excavated, should give us 
thick deposits and the carliest should go back to at 
least 2500 p.c. The deposits at Champdpurj, near 
Bhagalpur in east Bihar, is said to have been built 
by Champa, grandson of Harighchandra. 

According to the Puritas, with the wars of Paragu- 
rima and Sagara, the Kfitayuga came to an end. As 
a result of these wars “The Ramachandra Period" (c. 
2350-1950 a.c.), is notable for the appearance of the 
Ganga and Bhagiratha. 

Of the various kings, Raghu gave his name to the 
family, whereas under Dasaratha, because of his con- 
quests, Ayodhya once again came into contact with the 
Yadava kingdom at Mathura, founded by Madhu, 
whereas in the Doab there were Paurava states of which 
north Pafichdla was prominent. To its east lay Videha, 
Vaisali and Anga, and the Vatsa country which formed 
part of Kaéi, lay to its south, The region south from 
the Yamuna up to Gujarat and beyond the Vindhya 
and the Satpura mountains was under the Yddava 
emperor Madhu. 

Pusalkar* (as well as Bhargava) believes that the 
story of Rama is important because it brings south 
India definitely into view for the first time, This, as has 
been pointed out by me clsewhere,’ is based on wrong 
interpretation of the Ramayana data as well as evidence 
which is interpreted incorrectly. However, let us pro- 
ceed to narrate the epic and Puraigic evidence as to 
what happened afterwards. 

We are told that Lakshamana’s two sons Angada and 
Chandraketu were assigned the Karapatha-deSa near 
the Himalayas, and Bharata’s two sons Taksha and 
Pushkara, conquered Gandhira from the Gandharvas 
and founded respectively Takshagild and Pushkalivatl. 
Satrughna defeated the Satvata-Yaddavas on the west of 
the Yamuna, killed Madhava Lavana, and established his 
capital at Madhupuri (Madhura) or Mathura. Rama's 
two sons KuSa and Lava ruled in Ayodhya and Srqvasti 
respectively, 

However, very soon, all these were lost, the Ikshvakus, 
or the Raghavas are heard of no more and the Pandavas, 
and Y4davas become the most important dynasties 
in northern India. 


OS iadad, 
"H.D. Sankalia, Ramayana: Myth or Realiry (Delhi, 1973). 


In the Lunar Dynasty, according to the Puranas, 
Dushyanta’s son Bharata was a famous king. The 
capital was transferred from Pratishthina to the city 
called later Hastinapura, while his dominions stretched 
from the Ganges to the Sarasvati, and some Purdnas 
attribute the name Bhiratavarsha to this Bharata. 

Later, under Bharata’s descendents the ‘empire’ 
was split up; Riksha ruled at Hastindpura, while the 
eastern territory was divided into northern and southern 
Pafichdla. Further south, Bhrmaratha, the father of 
Damayanti, of the main Yadava line ruled in Vidarbha, 
whereas Bhima Satvata regained Mathura from Satru- 
ghna's son Subahu, 

With Rama's coronation ended, the Tretad Yuga 
(Age) and Dvadpara started. This comcides with the 
Krishna Period (c. 1950-1400 a.c.)." 

Until the Bharata War, three families—the Pajichalas, 
Pauravas and Yddavas, dominated the scene. Sometimes, 
there were fights among cach of these families, as between 
the north and south Pafichdla, or between the Pafichala, 
and Pauravas. Kuru, of the latter dynasty is said to 
have sacrificed at Prayaga, and it was after him that 

_ | Kurukshetra and Kurujangala, that is the cultivated and 
“| uncultivated land or country, came to be so called, and 
the family named after him. 

Sudhanvan, Kuru’s youngest son gave tise to two 
branches of the family, known as the Chedi and the 
Magadha. Later Vasu, the fourth successor of Sudhan- 
van conquered the Chedi kingdom from the Yadavas. 
His capital Suktimat] was on the river of the same name, 
now known as the Ken. Later, he conquered Magadha 
and possibly Matsya. His five sons established separate 
kingdoms: Brihadratha in Magadha, Kuga at KauSdmbi, 
Yadu at Karisha and Pratyagraha at Chedi. Later the 
Bgrhadratha dominated the history of Northern India. 
First under Jarasandha they drove out the Yadavas and 
Bhojas from Mathura. 

The large Yaddava kingdom ruled over by Bhima 
S4tvata with his four sons; Bhajamana, Devavridha, 
Andhaka and Vrishni. It is these, with the earlier 
Yadava families of the Yadavas, still known as Satvatas 
and the branches and sub-branches of the Pauravas 
mentioned earlier, which ultimately figure in the Bharata 
war. It is not necessary to follow their fortunes sepa- 
ratcly. Suffice if we know as to who were the principal 
participants on the side of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, 

The whole of eastern Magadha, Videha, Anga, 
Vafiga, and Kalifiga which were under Karga joined 
the Kauravas. But Sahadeva, ason of Jarisandha ruling 
in Western Magadha was on the side of the Pandavas. 

The Kiritas under Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisha, 
supported the Kauravas. So also Brihadbala, king of 
the Kosalas. The various rulers in Madhyadeéa of 
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Vatsa, Kati, Chedi, Karusha, DaSarpa and Pafichdla 
were on side of the Pandavas. 

The large Yadava family was divided in their allegia- 
ance; Yuyudhana and Satyaki among the VrishQis and 
Yidavas, came to the Patidavas while Nila of Mahish- 
mati, Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti. Kritavarman of 
the Bhoja-Andhaka-Vyishnis, Vidarbha, Nishida and 


Salva supported Duryodhana, the Kaurava chief. 


The Punjab and the north-west were wholly with the 
Kauravas, Jayadratha of Sindhu-Sauvira, Sakuni 
Gandhira, Sugarmi Trigarta, Kekaya, Sibi, Salya of 
Madra, Vahlika, Kshudraka, Malava, Sritaya of the 
Ambashthas, Sudakshina of the Kambojas. Only 
Abhisara, said to be forming southwestern part of 
Kashmir, had joined the Pandavas. In short, broadly 
speaking the Madhyadesa and Gujarat stood for the 
Pandavas; while the rest, viz. east, north-west and 
western India opposed them. 

Pusalkar’s is a balanced treatment of the Vedic 
and the Puranic, including the epic evidence . Hence 
we shall discuss it vis-a-vis the archaeological evidence, 
and simply reproduce the maps from Bhargava and 
Pargiter which give respectively graphic pictures of the 
Vedic and Purfpic and the Purafic only. 

Before entering into a discussion regarding the 
nature of the colonization, or the significance of the Vedo- 
Puranic settlements and the Chalcolithic settlements, 
we must cite and endorse Pusalkar’s views about 
the reliability of the Purdhic evidence. Ashe has 
rightly pointed out there is nothing like the Brahma- 
nic tradition (as represented by the Vedas), and the 
Kshatriya tradition (as represented by the Puraifas and 
epics), for the latter do hold the Brahamagas in high 
esteem. At the same time it is equally true that whereas 
Vedic texts are comparatively less tempered with, 
and hence the interpolations are few, the Puranas and 
the epics contain quite a number of interpolated. At the 
same time they alone contain something like a continu- 
ous historical narrative, and it is absurd to suppose that 
the elaborate genealogies were all merely figment of 
imagination or a tissue of falsehoods. For these people 
(sifas) did not know thal we in the twenticth century 
after Christ would not believe them. They wrote or 
recited for their readers and audience, which certainly 
was in a much better position to judge about the veracity 
of the accounts they were reading or listening to than what 
we cando. But while granting this, we must also poimt 
out that such recitations, repeated over centuries, did 
give an opportunity to a poet (story teller) to add or 
subtract a few things or incidents or names. Under 
these circumstances, what we propose to do is to rely 
on the archaeological data, chronology, culture data, 
etc., a5 given by the recent excavations rather than date 
the archacological evidence by the Purdfiic data. Thus 
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years ago, some scholars sought to date the Maheshwar- 
Navdatoli Culture to ¢. 3000 g.c. and credited it to the 
Haihaya emperor Sahasrgrjuna. 


While one might do this one must also be prepared 
to aceept the implications of this attribution, The most 
unwelcome result is that we shall have to imagine that 
the mightly Sahasrirjuna fought with arrows and spears 
tipped with tiny microliths! But this is a thing we cannot 
escape. We shall therefore, examine the implications of 
a likely correlation between the archaeological data and 
the traditional data from the point of view of coloni- 
ration, as well as the technological and cultural develop- 
ment in India. 

In the first place, neither the Vedic nor the Purinic 
accounts are against the idea of colonization. While 
they do not specifically use any expression for this 


~ “western” concept, they do maintain that in the remote 


past, before the Flood, India was more or less an emply 


land and gradually settled by the sons and grandsons 


lof Vaivagvata Manu. This process lasted for nearly 


2000) yeurs. if we place the Flood, about 3500 a,c. and 
the Bhirata war in about |,400 #.c, But by the fifteenth 


century or 1000 p.c, jf we accept 


' No doubt, there is 
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Bhargava'’s and 
Pargiter’s dating of the Bharata war, then the political 
geography of the whole of Northern India had assumed 
the form that we witness about the fifth century 8.c. 
However, in this picture we have to note two things. 
Though during Raima’s time south India is supposed 
to have become known for the first time, there i no 
mention of any kingdom except Vidarbha, south of the 
Vindhya and the Narmada, cither in Andhra, Maharashtra 
or Karnataka. let alone Kerala and Tamil Nadu: Thus, 
south India had still remamed outside the Aryan impact. 
In fact, we do not know, nor are we told as to who the 
rulers of this large mass of land were !! Secondly, the 
Vedic and the Purinic data is not specific enough about 
the cultural differences, if any, between the various 
Aryan kingdoms, cither in the Krita, Treta and Dvipara 
Yugas or the various Ages or Periods named by Pusalkar. 
the occasional mention of the 
acquisition of new a@stras—not fasiray, by Arjuna or 
Karna, but no reference to the development in lown- 
planning, agriculture, domestication of animals, and the 
daily life led by the people—their food, dress and 
ormaments, even their religion?! 


2800-4000 B.C. 
(@ 4000-5200 B.C. 
@ s2008c < — 
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As against this traditional picture, the picture 
reconstructed by archacology during the last 25 
or 30 years is certainly more detailed, though we sorely 
miss the identity of the authors of the various regional 
and sub-regional cultures. 

Two or three things are however remarkable to 
which renewed attention is drawn. If we leave out the 
various Baluchi cultures kpown so far by their pottery, 
fabrics or site names only, then we find that by about 
3000 p.c., a culture known at present as pre-Harappan 
or Early Harappan, or by the site names, Harappa-l, 
Kalibangan-!, Kot Diji-l, Gumla-2 had come into exis- 
tence. The C-! dates suggest a period of 500 years 
or more for this expansion. As far as known, except 
for some differences in pottery fabrics and forms bet- 
ween the various excavated sites, there is no vital diff- 
erence in the use of lithic equipment. But it is note- 
worthy that at no site, chert or the Sukkur-Rohri flint 
was used. Though a ploughed field of this period is 
known from Kalibangan, we do not know whether 
wheat, barley and seasamum were eaten. And the set- 
tlers, as shown by Kot Diji-] and Kalibangan-| were 
not simple villagers, but early town folk having mud 
brick fortification round their settlement, 

Who were these people? We do not know. But 
they could be from Iran or wer: a people who had greater 
affinity with those from Iran, as shown by the designs 
and some forms and techniques at Kalibangan-!. If we 
now think in terms of the literary data, the pre-Harappans 
might be equated with the Early Aryan expansion, 
according to the purely Vedic data, or even according 
to the Vedic-Purinic data as interpreted by Bhargava. 


If we are not inclined to accept this correlation, then 
shall we equate the Harappan itself with the Vedic 
Aryan? Mind you, except the fact that the Harappan 
Culture shows a great uniformity, even in its wide expanse, 
as does the Vedic at the end of the first phase of its 
expansion, we have ro data for a detailed comparison. 

Equally significant is the fact that just as during the 
next phase Madhyadeéa, that is the Ganga-Yamuno 
doab became all important, and the west gradually 
sank into insignificance, s0 much so that it was looked 
dawn upon by the Aryans of the Madhyadega! Of 
course, this inference or interpretation of the archaeo- 
logical evidence is at present based on the slender data 
from Haryana and east Punjab, and some reports from 
Sind and West Punjab in Pakistan. But even in the latter, 
according to the latest information received from 
Rafique Moghul, several sites of Cemetery-H have 
been discovered in West Punjab, However, the wide- 
spread existence of this culture after the Harappan does 
not necessarily prove its continuance, say, afterc. 1500 
nc, Hence, ws the Late Vedic texts tell us, the Early 
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Vedic Culture was disappearing after a lapse of nearly 
1000 years from the west, north-west. The Saraswati 
which was known for its ghee and milk was drving 
up. Thus there is a superficial correspondence between 
the Vedic evidence as interpreted by Pusalkar, or both 
the Vedic and Purafiic as interpreted by Bhargava and 
the available archaeological evidence. At present, 
there is real dearth of archaeological evidence, because 
no site of this period (Cemetery-H) is excavated either 
in India or Pakistan. And the long gap, say of 500 or 
700 years between c. 1500 #.c. and 800 pc. cannot be 
filled up by the Painted Grey Ware, for the simple reason, 
that we know really little about it, and secondly it does 
not scem to go back beyond c. 800 pic. at the most. 
Thus, the period between ¢c. 1509 a,c. and ¢.800 B.c. is 
archacologically unknowu in northern India. 

Anyway, let us seé how the presence of the PGW 
may be explained traditionally. Soon after its dis- 
covery, B.B. Lal (now Professor) ascribed this Ware 
and the associated culture to the Early Arvans, because 
according to him, the then dating of this Ware fitted in 
very well with the supposed arrival of the Aryans in 
India by ¢. 1200 8.c, Lal also attributed this ware to 
the Mahabharata war period, Since then, several 
C-1? dates from Hastinapur and elsewhere have firmly 
placed the PGW between c. 800 5.c. and 400 ac. It has 
aiso been shown convincingly by Dr. G.G. Mujumdar' 
that the PGW ts essentially a local produce of the 
Gangetic doab, and in no way foreign-oriented, Further, 
it heralds as far as the associated objects are concerned, 
as | have shown, the dawn of the Early Historic period. 

Accepting the majority view that the PGW has to 
be dated between c. $00 and 400 8.c., let us see how 
its wide distribution—from the borders of Bihar in the 
east to Bikaner in northern Rajasthan in the west, and 
from Ujjain in the south to Ropar in the north—may be 
interpreted according to the Purdfic view of colonization. 

Accepting the Purgaic view that the Aryans originated 
somewhere in midwestern U.P. around Pratishthana or 
Allahabad, and spread in all directions, we find that this 
view fits in surprisingly with the present known origin 
and distribution and nature of the PGW and the asso- 
ciated Early [ron Age Culture. Though we do not know 
the names of the various rulers at this time, except 
through the Purggas and late Vedic texts, like the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads, we might say that the 
Purdinas had probably in view the rise and spread of the 
PGW culture and its authors. Though it is not proper 
nor legitimate to infer about the social characteristic: of 
the users or authors of the PGW and the associated 
objects, still it is not impossible that af Jeayt the ruling 

‘Personal Communication, also see, H.D. Sankalia, ‘Fune- 


tional) significance of the O.C.P. and P.G.W. shapes and associated 
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families, if not the ruled, belonged to one racial stock, 
as the Purdnas tell us. 

If this view is accepted then it would show that the 
Purdfiic tradition, though ‘true to some extent, is late, 
and does not or cannot go beyond a few centuries before 
the Christian era. All the early accounts, purporting 
to go back to 3000 B\c. are imaginary. 

Secondly, even if this corollary is accepted it would 
show that even according to this view of Aryan 
expansion, the Deccan proper or Maharashtra and the 
south lay outside the pale of Aryan occupation, or 
influence, though Pradhan’s interpretation of the Vedic 
and Purjpaic evidence does show some Aryan colonies 
in the Deccan by the Rig Vedic period. This statement 
is quite vague.’ But, according to Bhargava, Pargiter 
and Pusalkar the Deccan and the south were not pene- 
trated by the Aryans or people from the north until very 
late, that is the beginning of the early historical period. 

We may tabulate the various hypotheses as follows > 
1. Colonization according tw Bhargava 
A. Aryans entered India after 

the Flood in c. 3000 Buc, 

and spread in the Sapta- 

sindhu, 


Archacologically 
Baluchistan, 
NWFP culture up 
to 3000 Bc. would 
be pre-Aryan 
B, Harappan Culture  pre- 

Aryan. But we have sll 

to discover what was the 

material culture of the in- 

vading Aryans. 
On the contrary, if we regard the Harappan Culture as 
Arvan, then the various Baluchi and pre-Harappan as 
pre-Aryan, then we can explain very well the subsequent 
spread of the Harappan Culture in the Punjab, U-P., 
NWFP, Gujorat, and Saurashtra, and its subsequent 
decay of disappearance by about 1700 or 1500 a.c. 
This would be traditional drying-up of the Sarasvati. 

Thus we arrive ata novel way of interpreting the 
Haruppa Culture as far as its authorship is concerned. 
The question is will the decipherment of the script bear 
this out? Though the majority view is against ils 
Aryan ascription, both the Raos—Krishna and Surya— 
from their reading of the script have concluded that the 
script is proto-Brihmi and its contents Purdigo-Vedic. 
So also is the recent interpretation by Hajra. 


I}. Colonization according to Pusalkar 
This is not quite different from that of Bhargava, 


IS.N.Predhun, Chronology vf Ancient India (Calcutta, 1927), 


p. 202 
“in thiy no dates have been given except the first, viz, c. 
J000) nC., because whether we accept the view of Cunningham 
School, c. 14400 oc. or ¢. /O00 wc. cccording to Pargiler;. for 
date of the Bharata War, no fundamental! difference will take place 
Fegarding the resi. 
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as far as the interpretation of the purely Vedic evidence 
is concerned. Even Pradhan also thought that the 
Aryans had colonized Kasi, Videcha and even Anga.* 
However, we may add that if we regard the Harappan 
as Aryan, then both at Kot-Dyji and Gumla, and possibly 
at many other sites, there are signs of destruction of the 
pre-Harappan occupation by fire. Thus, there is 
some archaeological evidence, if required, for the des- 
truction of the pre-Aryan by the Aryan, though at 
Kalibangan, a peaceful co-existence of both the cultures 
is postulated. 

IIL, Colonization according to Pargiter (and Pusalkar) 

A. Origin or beginning in mid-castern India, and 
spread in north, south, cast and west. 

This view is against the present archaeological 
evidence in its entirety, for as far as we know, all the 
earlier cultures are so far found from Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan and soon after in Sind, the Punjab and 
northern Rajasthan, 

But as explained before, Pargiter’s view would very 
well suit the likely origin and spread of the Painted 
Grey Ware Culture, and the various other pottery 
cultures, such as the black-slipped and the black-and-red 
ware found at various sites in U.P. , Bihar and West 
Bengal, might be regarded as antecedent cultures be- 
longing to various indigenous peoples, particularly the 
Sudyumnas or the Easterners which even the Purinas 
find it difficult to explain and have invented an interest- 
ing story of Lla's transformation to male/female forms.” 
While the culture flourishing before the Great Flood 
might be the Ochre Coloured Ware or that of the Copper 
Hoards, there is increasing evidence from Saipai, 
Lal Quila and Atranjikhera excavations, as well as 
numerous sites in the various western districts of U.P.— 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Meerut, Saharanpur, Muzaffarpur— 
that this culture was washed away by a flood. Thus if 
we accept this line of thinking then both the Pre-Flood 
and Post-Flood Purgyic dynastic accounts find corro- 
borations in archacology. Though the dates of the 
accounts do not tally, it does not matter much. For, 
in the first place, we have no exact dates, so far, for the 
various pottery cultures, while some exaggeration, 
or high datingin Purdfic accounts isexpected. Puargiter's 
further argument that his theory of Madhyadega (Mid- 
land) around Allahabad as the original home of the 
Aryans (the Ailas) no way goes against Grierson’s theory 
of the “Outer and the Inner Band” of Aryans, might 
also be corroborated by this interpretation of the archaeo- 

"Pradhan, op. cit, p. 208 

exoaiationt’ 4 are similar and it would be interesting 
if all these are gathered together and examined ethnoarchacologi- 
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logical evidence. The present interpretation of the 
archaeological and Jiterary evidence fully answers point 
no. 5 of Pargiter.! 

However, if any one wants to corroborate it fully 
then he has to dig at Kaugambi or some other site, 
and these are numerous and to show stratigraphically, 
culturally and chronologically that the first steps in the 
birth and development of civilization were taken in this 
part of the Indian sub-continent and not in the north- 
west!! This is indeed a challenge, and the Universities 
in U.P. should take it wp. 

! think, we have had enough of this speculation. 
Those scholars who are interested in the further follow- 
up Of any particular interpretation might name the various 
regional and sub-regional cultures after the Vedic or 
Puranic tribes, as the late Dr. Kosambi proposed to 
name the Painted Grey Ware at Hastinapur as “‘Puru 
Culture”. 

Before we close this discussion we must again draw 
the attention of the scholars that however much we may 
distrust the traditional accounts, and not rely much on 
Speculation based on it, one has to recognize that this 
is an ancient land, where the traditions have survived 
in a distorted form, and therefore the traditional ac- 
counts—both Vedic and Purg§nic—do contain a grain 
of truth which we must endeavour to discover by long 
and continuous sieving. 

Since the subject of this symposium is “Archacology 
and Tradition”, 1 would also draw attention to two of 
my papers where | have shown how our excavations at 
Dwarka and Tewar (Tripuri) beautifully illuminate the 
epic and Purgnic accounts of these cities." 

In the wake of these excavations and their signi- 
ficance, comes the discovery of the Naga temple and 
sculptures, by Dr. Haertel at Sonkh near Mathura. 
These discoveries should be understood in a much larger 
context. 

The Purgnas and the Mahibharata contain accounts 
of small and large Naga settlements all over North 
India from Taxila and Pushkidavati to Gwalior or 
Padmavaty in Madhya Pradesh The Sarpayajija per- 
formed by Janamejaya and the ouster of the Kaliya Naga 
from Mathura by Krishna is well known. The late 
K.P. Jayaswal had alreadY postulated the existence of a 
Naga empire before the Vikitaka-Gupta empire in the 
fourth century a.p. during the so-called “Dark Period” 
of Indian history of, viz. 2nd-3rd century A.b. 

The discovery at Sonkh gives a new edge to this view, 
| affording further proof of a once flourishing Naga cult 
| “ue its patrons in many parts of northern and central 

ndia. 


Vbid., p, ¥02 
HD. Sankalia, ‘Archaeology and Tradition’, /adica, vol. 
I, no. 1, pp. 16. 
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[t would appear that both the Sakas, and Kushanas | 
had occasionally to fight with these people, until all were 
absorbed in the resulting Purdnie or Hindw Culture. 

As far as Mathura and its environs are concerned, 
it would appear that it was Krishna who was responsible 
for ousting the Niga Cult or rule from that region. 
For, as far as we know, the rising Krishna cult had no 
difficulty or quarrel with the existing Jaina and Buddhist 
cults in Mathura. For there is hardly any reference 
to these in the epics and the Puriinas. Probably, the 
Krishna-Vishou cult achieved one further success. It 
fully absorbed the Naga cult by accepting Samkarshaga 
and Ananta, though in ¢ach case, these got a slightly 
lower position than Krishna. It is due to this compro- 
mist, that we owe the grand conception of Vishnu lying 
on Sesha or Ananta, and its rendering in sculpture by 
the 4th century a.p. The earliest image we have so far is 
at Deogarh in central India, once the heart of the Naga 
empire. 

{t is difficult to say as to who these “Nagas” were. 
A study of the personal names in an early inscription 
of northern India and the Deccan had shown that it 
Was @ general practice to add the suffix the datta, gupta, 
mitra, palarakshita to the proper name of a man or 
woman, thus showing what god the person worshipped. 
In the case of persons bearing Naga or Sarpa as the first 
or second part of the name, we do not find such 
suffixes though we do find a name like Naggapglita 
Thus it is not clear whether they were former devotees 
ofa Naga or Sarpa. But if we assume that since consi- 
derable time had elapsed when these people or families 
were worshippers of Naga, and hence the suffixes have 
been dropped, then such names as Ganapatingga, and 
Kuberanagara which appear in the inscriptions of the 
4th-Sth century A.p., show that these are indeed the 
remnants of a once flourishing and popular Naga cult. 

That this Naga cult was very ancient has been realized 


by Jitendranath Banerjea‘ from the references in the | 


Rigveda, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda. This antiquity | 
now finds confirmation in the discovery of numerous 
figurines of snake goddess in terracotta from Gumia 
and other sites in NWFP in Pakistan, though so far no 
such figurines have been found from the classical Indus 
Valley sites, nor from the newly found sites in India, 
Those from Gumila are said to be pre-Harappan’ that is 
at least before c. 2500 8.c. Thus a Jong period of symbiosis 
seems to lic before the principal Naga families were 
absorbed in the ever expanding Hindu fold. And the 
peculiar flexibility of the latter is best revealed by the 





"H.D, Sankalia, ‘Cultural signi ofthe personal names 
in the early inscriptions of the n’, Bulletin of the Deccan 
College Research fnatirure, vol. [it (19d), p. 38. 

‘Jitendra Nath Banerica, The Development of Hina Jeono- 
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observance of the Nagapajichanmy during the month of 
Sravana (bright half) of (August-September) every year, 
when Nagas are worshipped and fed with milk, Thus 
one of the most ancient folk cult lives with the most 
advanced philosophies about God and then othe world 
in India, and the symbiosis—action, reaction and inter- 
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action—can be understood by a study of Indian tradi- 
tions and archacology. 
Deccan College Post-Graduate 


and Research [nstitute, 
Pune-41 1006 


H.D SANKALIA 


Puranic Lineages and Archaeological Cultures 


At @ seminar in Poona in 1964, Prof. Sankalia initiated 
discussion on the subject of Traditional Indian Chrono- 
logy and C™ dates of excavated sites, by stating 
that his paper was an essay in speculation. The specu- 
lation continues. In the absence of concemporary 
written records or deciphered scripts, any attempt 
to co-relate archaeological material with traditional 
accounts of the past becomes a venture into speculation. 
This is particularly so as the literary sources represent 
aceretions over a period of many centuries and the arch- 
acological evidence is partial, supported more by explo- 
ration than excavation and ultimately based on vertical 
rather than horizontal excavation. It is, therefore, 
again Very much as o specu! ative enterprise that an 
attempt is being made here to compare the excavated 
material with the his.orical tradition in the general 
time bracket of the second and early first millennia 
ec The attempt arises not from a need to insist on 
a co-relation of tradition and archacology but more in 
the nature of an investigation of the tradition which 
may perhaps be carrying an clement of historical memory 
for which archaeology might provide some evidence. 

Earlier attempts to co-relate archaeology and the 
literary sources have in the main focussed on the question 
of identifying the Aryans (and inevitably the Dravidians 
as well}, and trying out a variety of archaeological 
cultures—perhaps the most plausible identification 
being with the Painted Grey Ware Culture.’ But the 
term ‘aryan’ covers a wide range of groups and geogra- 


. ‘Excavations al Hastinipura and other explorations 
eke oe Ganga and Sutlej basins’, Ancient India, nos, 
10 & Il Pli9s4 & 1955), H.D. Sankalia, ‘Traditional! Indian 
Chronology and C-l4 Dates of Excavaied Sites’ in V.N. Misra 
nil M.S. Mate (eds), Judian Prehistory : [964 (Poona, 1965), 
pr. DS, H. bo R. Alichin, Tie Birth ‘of Indian Civilisation 
gre orth, 1968}, p. 144 ff. D.H. Gor- 

don, 2 Srehistorie Backeround of Indian Culture (Bombay 
1958), F np. Som, BT. 


phical distribution, quite apart from its ethnic conno- 
tation or its distinctiveness as a geographical culture 
being ambiguous in the texts." Nor are we clear about 
the nature of “aryanisation’ at this time and the’channels 
through which it proceeded. More recently, the focus 
has been narrowed to that of examining particular 
cultures in the light of a single literary text. Here, 
the use of epic literature raised some fundamental 
problems, since epic literature in particular in all societies 
is the survival of many encrustations in the form of 
events and locations introduced through interpolations. 
if ever higher criticism and textual analyses manage 
to unravel the original Raéma-kathd and Bharata-katha 
the result may be somewhat startling to those who take 
even the critical editions of the Rdmgyana and the 
Ma@habhdrata as the earliest, original epics? A more 
promising investigation has been the attempt to co- 
relate some aspects of the Painted Grey Ware Culture 
with the Later Vedic Literature where the emphasis 
has not been so much on the identity of the geographical 
distribution as on the co-relation of the social and 
economic data from both the literary and the archaeo- 
logical sources. 

The attempt in this paper will be to narrow the 
literary focus still further although the framework of 
archaeological cultures relates to virtually the whole 
of northern India. It has been suggested in the past 
that some of the archaeological cultures may be linked 
to the major lineages of the early tradition, and in this 
connection the Painted Grey Ware (hereinafter referred 


"H.W. Bailey, “Iranian Arya and Dohd’, Transactions of the 
Puerto Seine 1959, pp. TI-115 

‘< Bulcke, Rarme-harhd. (in rowel Ve ma ng 
Meaning of the Mahabharata (Bom 

‘RS. Sharma, “The Later Vedic Legite! the Painted Grey 
Ware’, Paper read at the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 
1974 ; See above, pp. 
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to as the PGW) has been associated with the Parus 
and the Chaleolithic Black-and-Red Ware (hereinafter 
referred to as the BRW) with the Yadus Yidavas." 
The suggestions have largely been casual and there 
has been little attempt to use the history of the lineages 
and see to what extent it tallies with the archacological 
data. The vamsdmuchrita sections of some of the 
major Purdfias give a fairly detailed listing of lineages 
which would suggest that they carried some importance 
‘1 the tradition, Societies which stress social organt- 
sation (as did the ancient Indian society) usually place 
a heavy accent on the preservation of some memory 
of lineages. In this case, the details appear to be con- 
fused since personal names are often mixed with tribal 
names and geographical place-names. This may be 
due to the compilation of the texts dating to a period 
much later (mid-first millennium 4.p.) than that to which 
the events apparently relate: also that the concern of 
the compilers was not so much to record the actual 
descent of kings but perhaps more appropriately the 
distribution of tribes and peoples. As such the genea- 
logies are not apparently factual information on history 
and chronology but can be taken as records of a general 
pattern of settlements and migrations. In this paper 
| am not, therefore, concerned with the chronology of 
the lineages since that is an almost insurmountable 
problem. The reliability of Puranic chronology per 
se has yet to be proven.? This paper is an attempt 
to investigate other types of evidence which lineage 
records can supply and which can perhaps be examined 
in the light of archaeological data. 

The iagnanuchrita sections, describing as they do 
the two major descent groups—the Ikshvaku/Saryavamsa 
and the Aila/Chandravatisa—and the fanning out of 
these groups, include as their geographical framework 
the whole of northern India.*| The archacology of the 
Ikshvaku areas, essentially Ayodhya, Videha and 
Vaisdli, is substantially unknown as yet for this period. 
This paper will therefore be concerned only with the 
Chandravatnéa lineages; and in that too the discussion 
will be limited to the obviously more significant lineages, 
that of the Paru and the Yadava, which also happen 
to relate to the area where fairly substantial archacolo- 
gical material is available. 

The lineage commences with [la the daughter of 
Manu born from a sacrifice performed by Manu, which 


‘DD, Kosambi, Introduction to the Study af Indian History 
(Bombay, 1956), p. 139 ; HLD. Sankalia, op. cif. 

[Many attempts have been made to work out the chronology 
and perhaps among the most detailed are those of S.N. Pradhan, 
Chronology of Ancient India (Calcutta, 1977), and P.L. Bhargava, 
India in the Vedie Age (Lucknow, 1956), 
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in some texts is associated with the termination of the 
Great Deluge from which Manu was saved by the 
Matsyavatara of Vishtu.* Wa gives birth to Purdravas 
whose great grand-son is Yayati. Of Yayati’s live sons, 
the eldest is Yadu and the youngest is PGru, the middle 
ones being Anu, Druhyu and TurvaSa. Yadu the 
rightful successor, displeases his father and is banished 
to the south/west, and Piru the youngest inherits the 
madirya-desa, The descent of the Paurava line is geog- 
raphically concentrated and relates to the Indo-Gangetic 
divide and the Ganga-Yamuna deab and its environs. 
whereas the Yadavas spread out over the Aravalli 
region, Gujarat, Malva, the Narmada valley, the northern 
Decean and the eastern Ganges valley. The descent 
groups of the three middle sons are relatively unimpor- 
tant according to the texts. The line of Turvasa merges 
with the Paru fairly early and that of Druhyu associated 
with Gandhdra and the extreme north-west is referred 
to as producing the milechchhas alter a few generations. 
The descendents of Anu survived in central Punjab and 
Sind and one branch is said to have migrated to the 
extreme east, Anga, Vanga, Pundra, cic. Oniy the 
lineages of Piru and Yadu are listed in detail and ut 
great length. 

The Flood is in many historical traditions a ume- 
marker, clearing away the past as il were and initiating 
a new cra. It need not therefore refer to an actual 
flood? It is, however, a useful point for our purposes 
since it also provides a possible archaeological co-relation 
with the decline of the major cities of the Indus civili- 
vation, The attempted co-relation here will, therefore, 
he with the archaeological cultures which succeed the 
Harappan. Until recently the Flood would have been 
acceptable as a useful starting point for the culiures of 
the western Ganga valley as well: but now there is a 
debate on this question involving the explanation for 
the peculiar characteristics of the Ochre Coloured 
Pottery (OCP).6 Even if one of the theories regarding 
the possibility of a flood in the upper doab is accepted, 
it could still not be co-related with the legend, for, 
‘n order to do this, the flood would have to be dated 
to the end of the third millenium #,c. and have occurred 
prior to the OCP culture, whereas the argument is that 


‘4. Mutxya Purjna, 1. 11-34 + Satapatha Brakmana 1.8.) 1-10 ; 
Mahabharata TL, 185 (All references to the Mahabidrata ate to the 
Critical Edition.) The Satapatha Briana describes how Manu 
was saved fram the Flood by the fish and how & daughter 
was born to him, The Puranic lineages trace descent back fo 
Manu and his children including Uli. Thus there is a link, 
albeit indirect, of the Flood with Manu Vaivasvata, the progenitor 
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‘BB. Lal.‘A Deluge ? which T luge? =: American Am 
thropalogist, 1968, vol. LAX. pp. 857-63, r. B.B. Lal, 
‘The Ochre-Coloured  Potlery—a Geochronological Study’, 
Purjtattva, No. 5 (1971-72) pp. 49-58. R.L. Raikes, “Kaba ‘ 
death from natural causes’, Antiquity. Wo, 42, 1968, pp. . 
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the rolled condition of the OCP sherds is due to the 
settlements suffering from a flood in the mid-second 
milleanium s.c. However, whether or not there was 
4 massive deluge, there seems to have been a major 
disturbance in the river systems of the lndo-~Gangetic 
divide and this may have taken the form of flooding 
in some areas and dessication in others. The two 
predominant cultures of the post-Harappan period 
(during the second and early first millennia p.c.) are 
quite unmistakably the PGW and the BRW. The 
antecedents and evolution of these two will therefore 
have to be considered. The keeping of lineages and 
genealogical records (in howsoever garbled a form) is 
also associated generally with societies at a stage which 
would be regarded as chaleolithic in archaeological 
terms, since the motivation for maintaining lineage 
records stems from kinship organisation and property 
rélations, both of which would become more complex 
in chaleolithic societies as compared to earlier societies, 

Evidence of the Late-Harappan culture in the nor- 
thern area is available at sites along the river-bed of 
the Sarasvati (especially in Ganganagar District), in 
the water-shed between the Indus and Ganga systems 
and in the Upper Doab (in Saharanpur, Meerut, Buland- 
shahr and Gurgaon Districts). The latter two regions 
are areas of relatively uniform elevation (200-500 m) 
and suggest a movement generally along the river 
lines, The suggested C14 dates for the peripheral 
sites of the late Harappan are 2200-1700 ac. It 
is also in these two regions that there is now growing 
evidence of other cultures, either co-existent with the 
Harappan or else continuing into the post-Harappan 
period. Of the first there appears to be a continuity 
of pre-Harappan cultures into the second millennium 
Hc. at sites in the Sutle) valley which it is said were 
largely uninfluenced by the mature Harappan Culture 
and the upper Sarasvati (e.g., Bara and Siswal A)? Of 
the second, the OCP begins during the Harappan period 
‘and continues into the post-Harappan, with a mean 
date of [880 8.c. Variations in the OCP culture sug- 
gest some affinities with the Harappan (as at Bahadrabad) 
with a noticeably more independent development in 
sites further south in the deab (as at Atranjikhera, Lal 
Qila and Saipai).* However, the concentration of 
the OCP is strikingly heavier in the upper doah in Saha- 
ranpur District. This would suggest a more cohesive 


'D.P. Agrawal and Sheela Kusumgar, Prehistoric Chronology 
av? Raflecarban Daring ia Infia (New Delhi, 1974), p. 103. 
TY.D. Sharma, ‘Value of Common painted Ceramic designs. . 
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Sequence of Prelistoric Cultures in the upper 
Sarasvati Basin” in idvicl.. p. 252 ff. 
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geographical settlement in the upper doab with a diffused 
movement southwards, thinning out towards the southern- 
mostsiteat Noh. Eastwards it extends to Saheth-Maheth 
but the region to the east of the Ganga has not so far 
produced much evidence of the OCP, The recent ex- 
cavations at Lal Qila, Mitathal and Saipai indicate 
fairly settled peasant communities.’ If the Copper 
Hoards are to be associated with the OCP then the 
Chalcolithic nature of this culture would be well-estab- 
lished. Furthermore, since the OCP was in contact 
with the Harappaun settlements some survivals of the 
latter into the OCP culture are possible even if the OCP 
was not a degenerate form of the Harappan cule. 
With the termination of the OCP in the late second 
millennium 8.c, there appears to be a hiatus between it 
and the succeeding PGW culture. This is evident from 
those sites where the PGW settlers occupied the earlier 
OCP sites and which register a break in occupation 
between the two cultures. The earlier date for PGW, 
€¢ 1100 toc. would have indicated a short break in 
occupation, but the more recent date of c. 800 B.c. sug- 
gests a longer period. If the contention is correct that 
the weathering of the OCP sherds is due to extended 
exposure then a long hiatus between the OCP and the 
PGW will be furiher supported. It does, however, 
seem unlikely that there should be a uniform date [or 
the PGW, considering the extensive area over which 
the culture is distributed, an area which includes the 
Ravi and Satluj valleys, the erstwhile Sarasvati valley, 
the Indo-Gangetic divide and the entire doah and its 
environs extending eastwards to the Gomati (Baliraich 
and Varanasi Districts) and westwards to Rolitak, 
Hissar, Ajmer and Jaipur Districts. The distribution 
of PGW sites in the doa) tends to adopt a pattern of 
settlement closely following the banks of rivers and 
their tributaries. It may well turn out that the Ravi 
and Satluj valley PGW is a little earlier and that of the 
doab, associated with iron, a little later. The sites 
along the southern fringes of the dowb appear to be 
of a later date than those of the upper dea, and places 
still further south (e.z. Ujjain, ete.) register the arrival of 
the PGW even later as an immediate prelude to or in 
association with iron and the Northern Black Polished 


‘it would be worth plotting the OCP sites; on a topographical 
map to see whelher they reflect at all one of the modern charac- 
teridtic uw of the food plain in the thai deal, namely, the 
partial transhumance between the & pret the Sharger 
where the flood-plain is used as et ee urd by pastoral 
communities such as the Gujars. If the sites are substantially 
in the food-plain it moght pari part the condition of the 
poltery as well as what superiicially appears fo be the moriadic 
nature of the culture, BR. Ramachandran and S.C. Thakur, 
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Ware! (see map above), The predominance of the PGW 
over theOCP is based not merely on the substantially larger 
area of distribution, but also on individual settlements 
being larger with a weil-defined material culture and the 
increasing use of iron technology. The latter appears 
fo have been introduced gradually with a shift from 
copper to iron 

The association of PGW sites and the places mentio- 
ned in the Ma/ibhdrata has been discussed at length.’ 
But the events of the Mahabharata focus on the last part 
of the Piru lineage. Taken as a whole the Paru lineage 
seems to have three distinct phases. The first phase 
is from Pgru to Bharata; the second sees the seumentation 


"NLR. Banerjee, “The Iron Age in India’, in V.N, Mista and 


*This is i by 4 comparative study of copper and iron 
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but my preference isto take the first phase from Piru to Bharata 
rather than Ajamidha as Pargiter suggests because of the myth 
associated with the succession after Bharata to he discussed 
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of the main lineage into four groups with a consequent 
expansion of the territory held by the lineage: and the 
third is the descent from Kuru to the period of the 
Mahabharata war. (See Genealogical Table, p. 88.) 
The first phase is probably reflected in some of the 
hymns of the &ig-Feda where the Parus are described 
as a tribe dwelling on the two grassy banks of the Saras- 
vali and associated both in war and friendship with the 
Bharatas.° There is the curious use of the epithet 
mridhra Vach for the Parus in the Rig Veda suppesting 
that they spoke insultingly or discordantly; and the 
Satapatha Brahmana refers to Pdru as an ancient king 
who was an Asura Riksasa and was overthrown by 
the Bharata.” This could be a reference to the famous 
Dasarajfia battle described in the Rie-Peda or else to 
the coalescing of the Plrus and the Bharatas to from 


‘Re Veda VII. 96.2 ; VII. 84 ; VIN. 18:3, 
he phrase jesma piiram vidathe myridkravdcum, occurs in 
Rig Veda VI. 18.13. is Sometimes understood to mean hostile 
or scomful speech an/on other occasions speech which is alien 
or incorrect and therefore grating on the eari, The darvés 
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the Kuru-Pafichala, In terms of the Poru lineage 
these events would relate to the last part of the first 
phase of the lineage just prior to the segmentation. 
It is interesting that the inclusion of Bharata in the 
Puranic genealogy is immediately followed by a curious 
story. We are told that Bharata was dissatisfied with 
his own sons and therefore adopted the son of Bharad- 
vaja to succeed him, Could adoption be the mythologi- 
cal symbol of the amalgamation of tribes ? The 
etymology of the name Bharadvaja is explained as 
‘One who is borne (bhara) by two progenitors (dva—jay’.! 
The archaeological association of the first phase of the 
Poru lineage ie., from Poru to Bharata, could be with 
either the OCP or may have been carried as part of the 
surviving tradition into the early PGW. At the end 
of this phase there was a break represented by Bharata 
adopting sons in the genealogy, after which there was 
a commencement with the PGW co-related in the genea- 
logy with the second phase of segmentation after Hastin. 

At the start of what we have called the second phase 
the city of Hastinapura is said to have been founded 
by Hastin and thereafter the Piru lineage divides into 
segments with each segment controlling a distinct area 
af territory. The segmentation is in effect an augmen- 
tation of the lineage and would reflect an increase in 
numbers which required migration into the neighbouring 
areas. What appears to have been the main line conti- 
nued at Hastinapura. The other segments consisted 
of the line established in North Pafichdla, South Paqchdla 
and the successors of Dvimidha whose geographical 
base is not clear? What is interesting about the 
distribution of these segments is that the Piru 
lineage now covers a wider geographical area and this 
arew tallies fairly closely with that of the distribution 
of PGW sites. The watershed region and the upper 
doab would constitute what later came to be known as 
‘the land of the Kurus, North Pafichdla (north of the 
Ganga and east of the upper doh) with its capital at 
Ahichchhatra has produced PGW sites as has to an 
even greater depree, South Pafchila (south of the 
Cranga as far as the junction of the Chambal and the 
Yamuna) with its capital at Kampilya. The Dvimidha 
line may have been located in the Rohtak and Hissar 
region which is also associated with PGW. The break 
in descent after Bharata and the segmentation may well 
indicate a new cultural element in terms of the lineage 
record.* The ceramic tradition of the PGW is from 


are Orgs Mes tized by the Brie scone vridhravich,) The 


comment Sarapath Srdhmaga on this specific verse of 
the Rig Meola Allg. latter meaning 
"Vishow Purdea, 1.19. The same text ‘clarifies in another section 
(1L1.) that the Bharata after whom Bhiratavarsha was named 
was Bharata the son of Risabha, 
*Pargiter, op. cit,, p. 146, Vishow Purina TV. 19, 
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every point of view—fabric, firing, shape, design and 
function—a new feature and does not have any connec- 
tions with the earlier ceramic tradition of this region, 
The associated wares and other artefacts from PGW 

ugeest a materially far more prosperous people 
than the authors of earlier cultures of the dow. It 
would seem feasible that this material culture provided 
the base for the emergence of states with a monarchical 
system of government in which the control of agricultural 
land and fights to succession would play a major role. 
The excavation at Hastinapura shows an OCP occupation 
followed by a break and then the very substantial PGW 
occupation. It is clear that the potentiality for urbani- 
zation came with the PGW culture and not the earlier. 
The segmentation and consequent migration of the 
lineage would coincide not only with the diffusion of 
PGW but also the consolidation of the emergent kingdoms 
beginning to exploit the newly introduced iron 
technology. 

The third phase of the genealogy is marked by the 
name of Kuru in the descent list, By now relations 
between the Kurus and the Pafichalas were established 
both through lineage connections as well as the occasional 
rivalry of neighbouring kingdoms, We are told that 
soon after this one of the Kuru kings Vasu branched 
off and conquered Cedi (on the southern fringe of the 
Yamuna) and Magadha (southern Bihar), both areas 
said to be previously in the hands of the Yadava tribes." 
If the Bhind District can be identified with the Cedi 
kingdom there is some evidence of the intermixture of 
PGW and BRW from surface collections; but the 
stratigraphical sequence is yet to be established through 
excavation." 

In Magadha, however, although BRW is known, 
PGW is absent. We are further told that Vasu's 
five sons carved out new kingdom, with Brhadra- 
tha founding a dynasty at Magadha, KuSa ruling the 
territory of Vatsa from KauSimbi and the other three 
ruling the kingdoms of Cedi, Karfisha and possibly 
Matsya. The sequence at Kausambi from the excavator’s 
reports suggests that the earliest levels show an affinity 
with pottery from Navdatoli and western India and 
that the PGW marks the second cultural phase.’ The 
date suggested for the founding of Kausambi by the 





“Pargiter, op. cit, p. 118, 

"adian Archaeology—A Review, 1945-59, p. 26, 196)-62, p, 98 
(sites at Barata and Akoda), Chedi ig sometimes identified with 
the Suktimati river but this seems too far from the Yamuna 
with which Chedi had connections, B.C, rig Hinorical 

ography of Ancient serpy hoe. , not dated), p., 313 
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‘G R. The Excavations at Kaniadmbi 1957-59 (Allahabad 
1960), pp. &7 : VLD. Misra, “Pottery of Kausambi" in B.P. 
= alge (ed.), Poreries of Ancient India (Paina, not dated), p. 
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excavator has been questioned as being too early! The 
important point for our purposes however is that the 
PGW should post-date the BRW however small the 
evidence may be, A late date would fit better with 
the lineage account. Karaisha, gen:rally identified 
with the Shahbad District of Bihar, provides evidence 
of a BRW settlement but no PGW, The Matsyas. 
often located in the Alwar-Jaipur region, may be indicated 
by the mixed BRW and PGW evidence but the strati- 
graphy is not clear.* although the arrival of the PGW 
at Noh in the adjoining area appears to be late? If 
the lineage co-relations with archaeological cultures 
relerred to so far have any validity then these kingdoms 
should relate to the period just prior to the NBP since 
they are mentioned late in the lineage. 

The suggested co-relation. of the Yadava lineage 
with Chaleolithic BRW* also needs to be examined 
closely. BRW, unlike PGW, had a much earlier start 
in ¢. 2000 6.c. and in some of the sites in Saurashtra and 
Kutch is associated with the late Harappan (e.g. Surko- 
lada, Amira, Bhatiravdi). If the white-painted BRW 
is OF the same genesis as the plain BRW, then 
the BRW can be said to have travelled from western 
India in two directions: One was along the Aravalli 
Hills with a base in the Banas Valley (¢. 2000-1800 
B.C. at Ahar.) continuing in the direction of the Ganga- 
Yamuna doah where plain BRW dates to ¢, 1200 ne. 
or later (Atranji-khera, Noh). At sites in this region, 
where the BRW and the PGW occur mixed in the same 
stratum, cither the BRW date will have to be made later 
of else the PGW date somewhat earlier than c. 800 Bc. 
In. the few sites in the deab itself where BRW occurs 
it as generally mixed with PGW? An unpainted, 
plain BRW is also found along the Yamuna as far 
north as the Inde-Gangetic divide and dating to the 
end of the second millennium a.c. The second direction 
in which the BRW appears to have travelled was along 


‘A. Ghosh, Tre City it Early Historical India (Simla, 1973), 
pp. i, 62, 80-81, KK. Sinha, ‘Stratigraphy and Chronology 
of Early Kawiambl" in Radiocarbon and fadian Archoeolosy, 
pp. 231-239. 

"f4, 1948-99 p. 45 

"A. and R. Allchin, of, cif, p. 21! 

*D.P. Agrawal, *“Protohistoric Chronology and ie a 
and Ecological Factors....°, Puratatred, no, | (1967-68), 
pp. 17-3. DP. Agrawal and Sheela Kusnngar, op. cif., pp. 
103-113 give therevised dates for the Chacolithic RAW from the 
sites discussed here. pm 

‘f4. 1962-63, p, 30 (site at Bharatpur, Aligarh District), 
(4, 1965-5 p. 41 (site at Khalaua, Agra District}, IA, 1965-66, 
p47 faite at Bishnupur, Farrukhabad Dt.), 4, 1958-59, p. 50 
(sits ot Alamgirpur, Mesrut District), LA, 1969-70, p, 43 (site 
at Kaju, Meerut District), = 

The excuvation at Atranji-khera however does not conform 
entirely to this pattern. Here the BRW occurs as a distinct 
cultural level on the south side lying between OCP and PGW 
levels. But on the north sid: it is the earliest occupational 
deposit. R.C Gaur, ‘An appraisal of the Protohisoric 
| Cunga-Yamuna Doab, Puraiativa, no. 4, 
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the Narmada valley and into Malwa and central India, 
largely following the river valleys and finally going 
eastwards to Bihar, the: middle Ganga valley and ulti- 
mately to the eastern Ganga valley (c. 1650 8c. at 
Navdatoli, ¢. 1500 p.c, at Eran and ¢ 1200 p.c. at 
Mahisdal and Chirand). That there was a diffusion 
of the technique seems apparent. The further southward 
extension of the BRW via the west coast and through 
Vidarbha seems to have occured Jater. The BRW 
therefore essentially skirts round the doah ond the 
substantial concentrations of this culture occur in Kutch, 
Kathiawar and in the districts of Udaipur, Bhilwara, 
Bharatapur, Indore, Bhind, Ghavipur, Mirzapur and 
Varanasi." 

This geographical distribution in terms of the tradi- 
tional lineages would evidently point to the Yadavas. 
The association of the Yadavas with Kathiawar is 
mentioned more than once. The Purdnas state that 
Raivata, the grandson of Anarta was established at 
Kusasthali (Dvaraka as it came to be called later) but 
on havmg to be away at the court of Brahmg he returned 
to find that many centuries had passed.? In the interval 
Kusasthali had been conquered by a Rakshasa and Rai- 
vala’s brothers had fled in various directions. The 
Andhaka-Vrishni were now ruling at Dvarakg. This 
story which suggests an original dispersal in various 
directions from the Kathiawar region would agree with 
the archaeological pattern, But the story of Yadu jn 
the Purdnas suggests that he came fromthe madhva-de sa 
although he finally established himself in western Indin. 

The Rig Veda refers to Indra helping the Yadus 
across the flood.* In one hymn they are said to have 
come from across the sea and in another from afar. 
This could be explained as their having come from 
Gujarat near the sea. The Rie Veda also associates 
them with wealth in cattle and horses and it is significant 
that among the earliest evidences for the horse are the 
remains from Surkotada.® The Harivarisa states that 
Yadu had his capital at Anarta ( Kathiawar) and that 
his maternal grandfather was the Rakshasa Madhu 
whose territory, which extended from Anarta to Mathura, 
was conquered by the Yadavas.!” This would suggest 
a movement along the Aravallis towards the dogh. 
lt would also imply that the Yadus had control over a 
part of the madhya-deda, namely Mathura, which control 
in the Purattas is suggested as being of a late period 
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with the emergence of the Andhaka—Vyshni segments. 
One of the important segments of the Yadava lineage 
was that of the Satvata from whom were descended 
three major clans—the Andhaka, the Veshni and the 
Devavridha. The emergence of these clans occurs 
fairly late just prior to the third or Kuru phase of the 
Piru lineage which, on the basis of the archaeological 
co-relation suggested with the PGW, would date it 
to approximately c. [000 a.c. or a little later. The 
Andhaka and Vrshni are closely linked with the Mathura 
region from where they are said to have fled when attacked 
by Jarasandha of Magadha and finally settled in Dvaraki. 
For this there is little archacological confirmation since 
the presence of BRW is, so far at least, virtually absent 
at Mathura (barring a small amount at Sonkh), and 
the excavations at Dvaraka have not as vet reached 
possible BRW levels.' The lineage of Devavtridha is 
said to have been connected with the Parn454_ river 
(the modern Banas) and the Mt. Abu region In 
terms of archaeological co-relation, the occupation of 
the Banas region by the Yadavas should have occurred 
earlier. 

The more adventurous group of Vadava lineages 
are those which come under the title of the Haihaya 
clans. These were in the main, five, all of whom called 
themselves Talajangha (perhaps with the palm tree os 
totem )," Among these were included the Saryata 
(whose ancestors had fled from Kuéasthali), Bhoja, 
Vitihotra, Avanti and Tundikera. The Haihayas moved 
along the Narmada and 4re believed to have captured 
Mahishmati from the Karkotaka Naga and fortified 
it a8 an important settlement.’ According to the 
tradition the Haihavas are credited with attacking 
KAsi, presumably making their way through central 
India to the Son-Yamuna dosh. The BRW presence 
is attested to in these areas often at the earliest level. 
The Haihayas are also said to have over-run Ayodhya 
and to have come into conflict with Vaisili and Videha.” 
From all these places as from K44i, the Haihayas are 
said to have been driven back. The evidence of BRW 
8 not as yet available from Ayodhya and Vaisali but 
the extension of BRW to eastern Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar is of a later date than its occurence in Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh. It was also a Yadava prince 
who is said to have wandered in the upper reaches of 
the Narmada and finally settled in the hills where the 
Ken rises. His son Vidarbha went in a southerly direc- 


eves Mate and 2.D. Ansari, Eveuvations at Dearka (Poon, 
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tion and established the kingdom of Vidarbha. The 
BRW from sites in Vidarbha (e.¢. Paunor and Kaundan- 
pur) is later than that from sites along the Narmada.® 

Thus, the Yadava lands were Kathiawar and the 
areas drained by the Banas, Chambal, Betwa, Ken, 
Narmada and pockets along the Yamuna, all of which 
aré areas associated with the migration of the BRW 
people, provided that the north Indian variants in the 
BRW ceramic type can all be said to belong to one 
cultural foundation. The record of the Yidava lineage 
in the Purdaays virtually terminates with the events of 
the Ma/ib/Adrata war. The association of the Yadavas 
with Kathiawar however continued as late as the seventh 
century A.D. with the epigraphical reference to a Yadava 
family ruling at Simhapura’. The medieval period 
secs a revival of the secking of connections: with the 
Yadava lineage. This is perhaps most insistent in the 
thirteenth century a.b. with the reference in the south 
Indian tradition to the eighteen Yjidava clans who are 
believed to have migrated from the north to the Deccan 
and further south under the leadership of Agastya.® 
The date for this “event” has been calculated to the eighth 
century pc. The Yadavas are said to have settled 
initially mainly along the west coast as far south as 
Kerala. It has been argued that the eighteen clans 
of the Velir of the Sangam period were Yadavas." A 
number of medieval dynasties of the western half of 
the peninsula—ithe Tulivas. Rashyrakitas, Hoysalas, 
Yadavas of Devagiri—claim Yaidava descent. The 
AY chiefs of Aykkudi of the ninth century a.p. claim 
lO be of the Vishpi-fwla as also the Moshaka kings who 
link themselves with Haihaya origins.” Is this sheer 
fantasy, or is if an atlempt to acquire status, or does 
it reflect the persistence of descent (or supposed descent) 
even in very changed historical circumstances? The 
Interest in this tradition lies in the coincidence of the 
diffusion of BRW associated with the megalithic culture 
in the peninsula during the first millennium .c., an 
association which is a new feature. A detailed technical 
and comparative investigation of the BRW ceramic 
industry associated with the northern Chalcolithic and 
the southern Mezalithic would go a long way towards 
clarifying the problem. As it stands there is at least 
a superficial similarity between the two ceramic industries 
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but this may not be found viable on further analysis. 

The Yadu lineage has a greater tendency to branch 
off into segments and this process takes the segmented 
lineages over a larger geographical area than that of 
the Pirus. The branching off starts earlier in the Yadu 
lineage with the Haihayas emerging in the eighth genera- 
tion whereas the first segmentation of the Pirus takes 
place as late as the fifty-first generation.! This may 
in part be accounted for by the fact that the alluvial 
plains of the doah could contain a larger population 
and the exploitation of agricultural resources could be 
confined to a more limited area as compared to Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh where movement along the river 
valleys would be necessary for a growing population 
and demands on agriculture. The Yadava lineages 
do subscribe to a higher degree to one of the chief 
functional purposes of segmentary lineages: namely, 
predatory expansion? In a pastoral-cum-agrarian so- 
ciety pastoralism would be more conducive to movement 
and would also provide the motive in the search for 
new grazing lands. The ability to segment sugeests 
political flexibility and an economy not too deeply 
embedded in sedentary plough agriculture. Political 
fiexibility and the absence of the social hierarchy of 
monarchical systems are reflected in the seemingly 
more egalitarian inter-clan relations of the Yadava 
lineage, Their pastoral economy is frequently referred 
to. Possibly the bull cult, evident from some sites 
linked with the BRW (Kayatha, Eran, Banas) may 
also have been a part of this.* In the movement from 
Kathiawar and Kutch via the Banas valley to the edge 
ef the dowh the migration might have been along the 
copper producing areas of the Aravallis, especially as 
the Ahar copper artefacts appear to have been produced 
from local ore." The culture may have Jost iis momen- 
tum when it arrived in areas already familiar with copper 
technology such as the Ganga-Yamuna doab. The 
search for new settlements would also have brought 
them into conflict with microlithic and neolithic cultures 
already occupying these lands, such as the Bagor culture 
or the earliest phase of the Malwa culture, These 
would be food-gathering and herding groups or agricul- 
turalists at a pre-metal stage. Can these be identified, 
as has been suggested, with the Nagas and Pulindas, 
ete.: which occur in the literary sources” The archaco- 
logical remains of these would be difficult to locate 
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as most of them would have been absorbed into the 
Chalecolithie culture, 

The ecological context of most BRW sites, barring 
those of eastern India, suggests a more generalized 
reliance on a subsistence economy with pockets of 
a more advanced economy. There appears to be a 
tendency to remain within a similar ecological bracket 
with settlements on elevated plateau regions of lightly 
wooded vegetation cover, huts with post-holes aod 
wattle-and-daub walls, large-sized or multiple hearths 
and a substantial meat diet. This would in part explain 
the gradual succumbing of the BRW Chalcolithic to 
the iron-using PGW in the mid-first millennium a#.c., 
and it would be worth investigating whether the extension 
of the BRW into a new ecological area in the castern 
Ganga valley was due to association with iron technology. 
Indeed it might also explain, in reverse, how the more 
advanced iron technology of the peninsular megalithic 
cultures (whatever may have been their origin) withstood 
for a considerable period the advance of the northern 
cultures. Was the migration of the Yidava clans into 
the peninsula (if the tradition is correct) carried out on 
the backs of the newly emergent megalithic culture, or 
can the continuity of the Yadavas and their traditions 
be explained by assimilation into the existing megalithic 
culture? 

The attempt to link the Pdru and Yadava lineages 
with certain archaeological cultures as examined in this 
paper has resulted in some echoes of identification, but 
nothing more definite than that can be said at this point. 
The identification remains speculative and requires 
both more information and more analysis before any- 
thing conclusive can be stated, Even this suggested 
identification raises a number of problems. The first 
of these is the problem of chronology. The start of 
the lineage is indirectly connected with the Flood. If 
the flood referred to is to be related to the only known 
major flood of the protohistoric period, the Hood dn 
the Indus, then it would date to ¢. 2000 pc, and even 
assuming a MASCA correction for Indian sites can, at 
most, be taken back to 2400 e.c. This is still very 
much later than one of the dates which is associated 
with the start of the lineages, 3102 a.c. Was the flood 
in the lineage records mythical and borrowed perhaps 
from the Sumerian king-lists where the flood plays a 
dominant role and is archaeologically not entirely 
speculative 7 

Further, if the Kuru section or the third phase of 
the Piru lineage is to be identified with the PGW then 
the date of the Mahibh§rata war cannot be earlier 
than ¢. 800 B.c. and was probably later. This would 
again conflict with the traditional chronology where 
the minimum time-span between Mahipadma Nanda 
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and Parikshit is 1050 years which would place Parikshit 
im approximately the fifteenth century a.c.' This lack 
of fit between chronology, archaeology and genealogy 
can perhaps be partially resolved if it is assumed that 
the listing of the generations was not meant to be a 
precise time-reckoning (in which case regnal years would 
have been mentioned), but rather a means of providing 
an approximate notion of the chronological framework. 
This is also indicated by the fact that not all the names 
listed in the genealogies are personal names (or even 
used in later times as personal names}: some are quite 
clearly geographical place names and others are tribal 
names. Furthermore, it is as well to keep in mind that 
the tradition was compiled as a conscious attempt to 
record the past many centuries after the events referred 
to. As in all such records there would be a strong 
element of reorganizing the material to suit contemporary 
needs. The tradition itself therefore needs to be looked 
at more analytically. Many scholars have pointed 
out that the tradition is the end result of a series of 
encrustations and until these can be prised apart the 
tradition cannot be accepted as anentity. With reference 
to the Mahabhgrata war one view among scholars 
maintains that the original war was fought between 
the Kurus and the Pafichiélas* It is not impossible 
that the original Bhdrara referred to in Vedic literature* 
and differentiated from the Mahghhigrata may have 
concerned an earlier section of the Piru lineage and may 
have referred to a battle fought some time in the second 
millennium #.c. and that this karid may have been 
appropriated by a later epic concerning the Kuru- 
Pindava conflict. Sukthankar’s analysis of the Bhrigui- 
zation of the Mahdabhgrara for example, shows clearly 
that attempted synchronisms from traditional sources 
are not as simple as they may seem at first glance’. 
There is also the inexplicable fact that the two prota- 
gonists in the epic, the Kauravas and the Pandavas are 
not related by blood with the Poru lineage, both Dhrita- 
rashtra and Pandy being born of parents not directly 
descended from the Pirus (In terms of blood ties Bhishma 
is the last of the Piirus), The link with the lineages seems 
very forced. This is strange, coming from a society 
where so much stress was laid on kinship relations. 

The second major problem raised by the identifications 
examined in this paper is the inevitable question of 


Ineo, R ik is aici War atd Paranic Genealogies (Calcutta, 
NN. Bhattacharya, “The Kurukshetra War and the Pundavas' 

in D.C. Sircar (ed.), The Bharata War and Puranic Genealogies, 
Webs and Monte: argucs in support of the earlier theories of Lassen, 
| Monier-Williams that the original war wasa Kuru- 
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identifying the Indo-Aryan speakers. Undoubtedly 

the simplest solution would be to say that all the archaeo- 

logical cultures were Indo-Aryan speaking: yet the 

contradiction is that the language of the Rig Veda shows , 
evidence of non-Aryan elements which evidence grows 

stronger in the later Vedic literature suggesting that 

the substratum cultures were non-Aryan speaking.* The = 
older Pirus (whom we have tried to identify with the 
OCP) are described as Asura Raksasa, yet it 1s their 
descendents (if the lineage is correct}—the Kuru-Panca- 
las—in whose land the best Sanskrit is spoken.” If 
Piru was a distant figure of the past as he appears to 
have been to the later Vedic literature and there was a 
break in the lineage after Bharata, then Poru may well 
have been called an Asura Raksasa by more recent 
cultural groups such as the people of the PGW. The 
PGW could well reflect the arrival and settlement 
of a new proup such as the Indo-Aryan speakers since 
there is a hiatus between the OCP and the PGW and the 
latter is technologically and otherwise more advanced, 
This could be a neat hypothesis but for two problems; 
firstly, the Rig Veda would have to be dated to the start 
of the PGW period (c. 800 5.c. unless an earlier period 
can be suggested for the Punjab river valleys) which 
would seem late for the Aig Veda and secondly, the 
origin of the PGW culture would have to be traced and 
this remains an enigma. Links with Iran suffer from 
an absence of any well-defined migratory route. So 
far, the possible link seems to be via the Swat Valley 
Grave cultures (Ghaligai V and Timargarha II and 
[11),* and that too assuming that there Was a major 
change in pottery type and other cultural facets on 
arrival in the Punjab, a change conditioned by local 
needs. This remains very tentative evidence at best. 
(In tracing such migrations or cultural continuities it 
might be worth-while to examine the substratum pottery 
such as the grey ware and the red ware which occur 
as associated wares with the more noticeable ceramic 
types). 

If the Rig Veda is sought to be equated with the 
post-Harappan cultures of the second millennium 8.c. 
with a geographical focus in north-western India 
conforming to the sapta-sindhava of the text, there 
is @ Striking absence of uniformity in any of the cultures 
variously identified as “Aryan’, i.e, the Jnukar, Cemetery 


*T. Burrow, Tae Sanskrit Laayuage (London, 1965), pp. 373- 
488. rie nay Collected Papers (Annamalainagar, 1967), 
rp. ' 

* Satapatha Grohe, Uf. 2.3.15. 

an Ne oteeetr ‘Exacavation near Ghaligai (1968) and chronological 
protohistorical cultures in the Swatv alley,’ Easy 
and Wert, 1969, vol, 19, pp. 44-92. AH. Dani, ‘Tir 
ey Grave Culture’, Ancient Pakistan, Tl, ‘1967, 
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H and the Gandhara Grave Culture.' Apart from 
lack of uniformity there is also an absence of any group 
of common traits—setilement patterns, artefacts, wea- 
pons, burial customs—which could be said to indicate 
a related culiure, There are only isolated artefacts 
suggesting connections with West Asia. On the question 
of the diffusion of the Indo-Aryan language there are 
two other possibilities which merit attention. One 
is the very useful distinction drawn by Hawkes bet- 
ween primary diffusion and secondary diffusion.= 
The first refers to the physical entry of a new people 
bringing an assemblage of new cultural traits. The 
second refers to the assimilation of the cultural traits 
of one group by another contiguous group without 
the first physically imposing itself on the second. The 
assimilation of cultural traits can be the adoption of 
the material culture where artefacts would register 
a difference. or the adoption of selected items such 
as language where the difference would not be easily 
recognizable from material remains, or both, In such 
an understanding of diffusion the element of invasion 
could be quite limited and it would be some aspect of 
dominance through technology, trade or some similar 
feature which would lead to the acquisition of new 
cultural traits. Another possibility is that the diffusion 
of Indo-Aryan in India followed a pattern similar to 
that of Hittite and Phrygian. The Hittites adopted 
the higher material culture of the people whom they con- 
quered but kept their own Indo-European language.” 
Thus the material culture of Anatolia during this period 
does not declare the arrival of 4 new people to the extent 
that the cuneiform inscriptions indicate the arrival of 
a new language. 
From recent work im linguistics it is clear that invasion 
ig not the only method of accounting for the spread of 
a language. On the diffusion of Indo-European, for 
instance, the earlier model of Indo-European replacing 
the existing languages in many parts of west Asia is 
now giving way to the notion of there being perio's 
of bilingualism and relationships between the various 
languages of a particular language area. Thus it has 
been suggested that Uralic is cognate with Indo-European 
and also with Dravidian and more recently the theory 
has been put forward that Elamite is cognate with 
Dravidian’ if these relationships can be finally estab- 


D-H. nee op. cit. pp. 39, 83. AA, Dani, op. cit. 
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lished then the nature of the diffusion of Indo-European 
will undergo a change and it may not be necessary to 
look for uniform, superimposed cultures in the archaco- 
logy of north-western India to identify the arrival of 
Indo-Aryan speakers. 

If language diffusion is seen in these terms then it 
would be possible to argue that there could have been 
smal! nucleii of Indo-Aryan speakers prior to the PGW 
who may have adopted the material culture of the 
previous settlers but retained their own language thus 
initiating a period of bilingualism.” The continuity 
of cultures contemporary with the Harappan, such as 
the OCP and the white-painted BRW indicate that. 
elements of survival from the Harappan have to be 
conceded. Against this background the introduction 
of the new technology of iron if controlled by the Indo- 
Aryan speakers would have provided this group with 
the required political and economic edge reducing the 
need for extensive conquest. However, the epicentre. 
of iron in India is as yet uncertain although the area 
of distribution is known.) Some of the religious rituals 
and practices of the indigenous culture would be Sansk- 
ritized and the new rulers would seek social legitimi- 
zation by being incorporated into the earlier elite lineages 
(a process which incidentally occurs repeatedly in later 
centuries of Indian history). The lineages would then 
be recorded as continuing in an unbroken line of descent 
from the earlier to the later period (which is again a 
characteristic of the vaitsdralis of the historical period), 
New ruling groups would thus ‘latch-onto’ the existing 
lineages and become socially acceptable as well. The 
archaeological culture of the PGW and its literary 
counterpart the later Vedic Literature would then be 
an evolved culture reflecting both the indigenous as 
well as the later elements," and ‘aryan’ would refer 
not to an ethnic group but to a social group identified 
by status, language and conformity to a particular 
cultural pattern, which certainly seems much closer 
to the connotation of the word ‘drya’ as it occurs in 
Vedic literature. The heartland of the PGW where it 
had the maximum impact, fe. the doah and its fringes 
would remain the drya-varta. 

This process of acculturation can perhaps be more 
clearly visualized with reference to the BRW cultures. 
The association of BRW sherds with late Harappan 
levels in the same site and its subsequent diffusion would 
have made it a carrier of Harappan survivals to a far 
greater extent than the cultures contemporary with 
the Harappan in the upper Sarasvati and upper doa. 


* Emeneau, op. 
* 7 hove disctsed the possible mechanism of such a cultural 
re Address—Section . 
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in the case of the BRW there was no hiatus cither. The 
movement of the white-painted BRW culture along 
the copper route in Rajasthan may further suggest that 
despite the decline of the Harappan cities there may 
still have been a modicum of the copper trade with 
west Asia of which the BRW culture of Rajasthan and 
Kuthiawar was the inheritor, The movement into 
the Narmada valley may also have been in continuation 
of an earlier source of timber and carnelian for the 
west Asian trade.’ 

However should the identity of the Chalcolithic 
BRW with the Yadava lineage be acceptable, it raises 
its own problem, namely, thatthe Yidavas were unlikely 
to have been Indo-European speakers. The occurrence 
of the black-and-red ware in the ancient middle cast is 
generally not associated with Indo-European speakers. 
Similar pottery is found in Egypt and Nubia (going 
back to the fourth millennium #.c.) and some traces 
in the Arabian peninsula have been suggested.* Archaco- 
logically there is uptil now no connection between 
Egypt Nubia and the west coast of India apart from 
some traits in the first millennium 8.c. megalithic culture 
of the peninsula. Itis also not certain that the black-and- 
red of Eeypt/Nubia is of the same ceramic type as the 
Indian megalithic counterpart. It has been suggested 
that references to the Land of Punt in the Egyptian 
sources may be to trade connections with India but 
even these were very sporadic with long time intervals 
und the maximum contact was during the fifteenth 
century 6.c.* A variety of what seems to be the black- 
and-red ware, the Khirbet Kerak Ware, reported from 
Palestine, northem Syria and Anatolia, has been under 
discussion as a possible ware associated with Indo- 
European speakers." But the dates of this ware, 
e. 2600-2400 #.c. precede the carliest indications of the 
arrival of possible Indo-Europeans in Anatolia, the 
Luwians inc. 2300 ac, In any case the distribution 
of this ware ceases east of the Euphrates. Once again 
the links between the BRW in India and in west. Asia 
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remain enigmatic. There is, however, a single shape 
which might indicate some connection and that is the 
channel-spouted bow! which occurs in white painted 
BRW and resembles in form a type from Sialk, Tepe 
Hissar and Tepe Giyan® But this is again tenuous 
evidence. 

Even from literary evidence the Yadavas are clearly 
not a primarily Indo-Aryan speaking group. The 
Vrishgi and Andhaka are referred to as vratyas.4 The 
inhabitants of Anarta and Surdsira are described as 
belonging to the sankirga jdtis.’ The Yadava kinship 
system shows traces of a matrilineal structure which 
is alien to the Indo-European kinship system? If 
the nifa-fahita referred to in the Atharvaveda is to be 
tuken as BRW as suggested, then it is evident that the 
text disapproves of the practises of those who use this 
pottery.” It would seem that the continuity and 
survival of cultures going back to the early second 
millennium a.(. in Gujarat would not only have preserved 
more of the third millennium culture but would also 
have modified the impact of linguistic and cultural 
Sanskritization in these areas. It is significant that 
the survival of he Harappa script in the form of a few 
recognizable pictograms, occurs, so far as is known 
to-date, pamted on some Chalcolithic pot sherds and 
as graffiti on the black-and-red pottery of the peninsula 
megalithic” [t is also curious that Gujarat is listed 
as one of the pafcha-dravida lands in a late Buddhist 
text"! 

Attempts at co-relating Puranic lineages and archaeo- 
logical cultures are beset with speculation and supposi- 
tions. [tt would seem that the identification of the 
Yadava lineage on the whole appears to fit the archaco- 
logical evidence better, provided that the white-painted 
and plain Chalcolithic BRW cultures can be said to 
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emanate from a common source or at least are closely 
related. The identification of the Piru lineage is far 
more complex owing to the more pronounced changes 
in the archaeological cultures of the OCP and PGW. 
With the literary sources there is not only the problem 
that the Puranic texts were compiled many centuries, 
after the events referred to, and even in the most meticu- 
lously maintained oral tradition chronological discrepan- 
cies are bound to enter thereby changing the concordance: 
of the event and its record; but also, that the Vedic 
and Puranic texts are sometimes in serious disagreement 
even with regard to the order of succession of the variows 
descent groups. For example, Divodasa and Sudas 
are mentioned in the Rig Veda as approximate contem- 
poraries of Purukutsa and Trasadasyu. Yet, in the 
Puranic genealogies the latter two occur fairly early 
in the list of kings of Ayodhya and the former two are 
listed late as kings of North Pafichala, thus indicating 
a substantial time difference between the two.' 

if archaeological evidence suggests that the Aryan 
speaking people settled in India in the post-Harappan 
period then a more fundamental question connected 


Rig Veda, 1.63.7; 1.42.8; VI. 61. ff; VI. 16,4; VILI8.25; 
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with the historical tradition has to be posed. Does 
the tradition record personalities and events related 
only to Aryan culture or has it assimilated into its own 
tradition those names and events which might refer 
to non-Aryan and pre-Aryan times. In a period of 
bilingualism for instance, it could be assumed that non- 
aryan names from an earlier tradition would be rendered 
into Sanskrit, If there is evidence of archacological 
survivals from the Harappa culture then some survivals 
within the tradition must also have persisted and these 
may not have been confined only to religious practices. 

Perhaps at this stage it would be best to work towards 
a more precise definition of the evolution of archaeo- 
logical cultures through more intensive excavation in 
an attempt to give greater clarity to the chronology, 
distribution and socio-economic structure of the various 
groups of people who were the authors of these cultures. 
Once the archaeological picture is more clearly defined 
and the information arrived at placed on a firmer footing, 
then the co-relation with the historical tradition from 
literary sources might be more meaningful. 


Romira THAPAR 
Jawahar Lal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. 


Archaeology and Indian Tradition—Some 


Observations 


Hoary, colourful, varied and vast Indian tradition has 
attracted the attention of scholars for over a century, 
The traditional accounts of kings, heroes, saints or events 
are mainly found in the Brahmanical, the Buddhistic 
and the Jaina texts, and include, to a considerable extent, 
even mythical or supernatural elements. There are, 
however, some traditions which are not purely of a 
religious nature. It is widely known that the historians 
of India have reconstructed the early history of India 
including the lives of Mahavira and Buddha and the 
dynastic lists from traditional accounts. In some 
cases, the epigraphical material has been found to be 
in conformity with the: traditional records. At the 
same time, it must be realized that whatever is recorded 
as a part of tradition is not necessarily correct, for 


J 


it lacks (a) the objectivity and (b) the contemporaneity, 

Attempts have been made in the recent decades, 
by some eminent archaeologists, to substantiate archaco- 
logical evidence with data embodied in the tradition, 
The classic example is by Wheeler! who equated Cemetery- 
H culture with Aryans to prove the theory of Aryan 
invasion and consequent destruction of the centres of 
the Indus civilization. In his enthusiasm to establish 
the theory of Aryan conquest he could neither critically 
examine the archaeological evidence nor the literary 
data. He tried to connect the so-called massacre of 
Mohenjo-daro with the Cemetery-H material without 
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adequate proof. Lal has convincingly refuted him 
more than once showing the weak points of his hype- 
thesis, especially the absence of a cultural overlap 
between the Harappan and Cemetery H levels at Hara- 
ppa. G.F. Dales? and Romila Thapar too have advanced 
arguments against Wheeler's surmise. 

"However, we are presently concerned with the literary 
aspect of Wheeler's contention which too does not 
appear to be sound. There ‘is, no relevance of ayasi- 
puras (forts of metal or iron) or Safbhuji-puras or forts 
with hundred walls in the Harappan context. None 
of Harappan fortifications known fo us bear any trace 
of metallic appearance. or multiple walls to justify the 
appellations dyavt and satabhujy.. Even if the latter is 
supposed to refer to a defence-wall with hundred angles 
we cannot apply the term in question to any of the 
fortified Harappan settlements. It would not be out 
*of context to note that in a few hymns of Rigveda (1, 
58.8, L166.8 and VII-15. 13-14) metallic and Satabhuji 
castles are also associated with the Aryan gods, Agni 
and Maruts, / 

Thus, the so-called forts of metal were perhaps 
nothing but a natural phenomenon. Similarly, the 
term 4dradi-pura (autumnal forts) cannot be applied to 
Harappan settlements, for these do not seem [to be 
seasonal townships, Many scholars including Wheeler, 
fee! that Saradi-puras were places of refuge during heavy 
floods or rains, but in that case these would have been 
named as monsoonal forts and not autumnal ones, 
because in north India rivers normally remain flooded 
during the rainy season. Moreover, so far no remains 
af any such seasonal fort have come to light. Perhaps 
a Sdradi-pura represented the brilliant battlemented 
cloud castle of the autumnal months as suggested by 
Muir." 

As regards the principal enemy of Indra, i.c. Vritra 
is concerned, it is doubtful whether he represented 
any human being, for hymns refer to him distinctly as 
a serpent (afi) and some time as an Asura. He is often 
accused of stopping the flow of waters which were 

Similarly, Sambara who has been called a dweller 
of the hills (Rv. £.130.7, 1, 12,13, 1V.30. 14 and VI. 26. 
5) cannot be identified as a Harappan chief. As regards 
the identification of Harappa with Hariviipiy’, it may 
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be affirmed that by sheer name it cannot be understood 
to be a city of the non-Vedic people, for the literal 
meaning of the term Hariyiply4 would be a place with 
golden yiipas (sacrificial posts). Recently S. B. Roy® 
has proposed another name i.c. Yavyavati (a city of 
grains or granary) for Harappa, but the name itself 
ig of Sanskritic origin, hence cannot be applied to a set- 
tlement of non-Aryan tribes. It is unlikely that the 
conquerors would change the name of a settlement 
which was destroyed by their armies. The Revedic 
hymn (V.129.5) referring to the Harlyipiya reads as 
under ‘- 

Vadhidindro Varasikhasya gesho 

hhyavartine chayamdndya sikshan | 

Frichivato yaddhvariyapiyavam 

han purve ardhe bhiyasaparo-dart \\ 

The race of Varasikha and the descendants of Vrichi- 
vat referred to in the above hymn do not seem fo be 
non-Aryans; further, the attack on Hariyipiya according 
to the hymn in question was from the east, and not 
from the west. This would not have been the case if 
Harappa (Hariyapry’) would have been sacked by the 
invading Aryan armies as suggested by Wheeler. All- 
chins,® who have also supported the invasion theory, 
cite another reference from Rigveda (1,149.3) to @ pura 
called Narminy burnt by fire. The meaning of the 
hymn is hardly specific, according to Sayana it contains 
a reference to fire altar, while some modern translators, 
including Griffith, find in it a mention of lighting up 
(not destruction) of joyous castle by Agni.' 

The adversaries of the Aryan deities and Wedic 
people are referred to as Dasyus and Asuras and some- 
times as both. But taking into account the Indian 
tradition we cannot separate Asura and Deva oT Sura 
(the so called Aryans) origins, and in case the Asuras 
are identified as the Harappans, as suggested by Roy, 
they can be regarded originally to be of the same stock 
as the Aryans. Yet, without positive proofs, even 
this speculation would be subjective. 

A more serious attempt was made by Lal” in inter- 
preting, in the light of the tradition, the culture-sequence 
obtained through excavations at Hastinapura. In the 
cutting across the ancient mound, he identified traces 
of a huge flood, making the end of the Painted Grey 
Ware period (Period Il). He felt that this flood represen- 
ted the one which destroyed the city of Hastinapura 


4s$.B, Roy, Chronological Infrastructure of Indian Protohistory, 
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during the reign of Nichakshu, according to the Purdnas, 
and as a result of which the Kup capital was shifted 
from Hastindpura to Kausimbi! He further tried to 
substantiate his postulate on the ground that the Painted 
Grey Ware had been found ina number of sites associa- 
ted with the Mahabharata story including Tilpat, [ndra- 
prastha, Mathurg, ete Barmawa, Kampil, 
Kurukshetra, etc. He writes: 
Now, when the archaeological data are viewed aginst the back 
ground of literature, some obvious questions begin to pose them- 
selves. Is it a mere chance— 
(i) that a large number of sites associated with the Mahabhi- 
Tata stary contain the same ceramic industry, viz. the 
Grey Ware, in their lower levels 7 
(ii) that the date of the Mahabharata battle falls within Period 
Il at Hastinipura 7 
(iii) that the people who appeared in the Gh r-Sutlej 
Mew an ina post-Harappan contest—a period which 
synchronizes with the arrival of the Aryan-speaking 
eople in, tha thal area, as per | Pagelois Mee Mate sagged 
cited above—used the ted Grey Ware ? 
Further, Ieuan the escinassinesca! evidence be takes to tosicera 
that the Purinic tradition regarding the washing away of Hastini- 
pore and the subsequent Oo of the capital to Kaugambl may 
ve 


some historical basis 
AP i se osarene. Sis All Dee. olnienocs ate Ota om 
than mere chances, the questions wind themselves up. Otherwise, 


a conclusion that would appear to force itself on ws is: geo 
sites of Hastinipura, Mathura, Kurukshetra, Barndwa, ectc., 
cen Wi he fC sain sae eationed Mal 
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May it, however, be emphasized that the evidence is printed circurny- 

rantial amd watil and antlers positive ef aad epigraphic 

sheds are obfained to substantiate the ay cannot but 
comidered provisional? 

It is interesting to note that Lal's view on this issue 
was differently interpreted by different writers, By 
one group of scholars the Painted Grey Ware at Hasti- 
napura and elsewhere was taken to be an evidence of 
the Aryan settlements and by others.a proof of Mahabha- 
rata tradition. Lal, it appears, is not very clear on this 
point, for, according to the Indian tradition, the people 
and heroes connected with the principal events of the 
Mahdbhdrata are much different from their Vedic 


ancestors, culturally and chronologically. The founder | 


of the Paurava (Kuru) line according to the Purdnas 
was Pururavas, who is also mentioned in the Rigveda 
(1.31.4). Should we, therefore, connect him with the 
Painted Grey Ware settlements ? Yet there is another 
difficulty, ic. the gap of over ninety-two generations 
between Pururavas and Pandavas. 

If we take 950 p.c. or £50 o.c, as the date of 
Mahabharata battle then the early Pauravas are to be 
placed somewhere before 2000 B.c. or so. But, unfor- 
tunately, nowhere in any of the known sites the Painted 
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Grey Ware or the culture associated with it shows an 
early beginning. 

The C™ dates on the other hand in most 
cases suggest a shorter and later date-bracket viz., 800 
B.C, to 350-400 a.c." for the Painted Grey Ware levels, 
which further makes the association of this Ware with 
the great epic doubrful., 

Besides, Hastinapura, which has invariably been 
Mentioned as a city in ancient texts, cannot be called 
an urban settlement in Period II]. Non-availability of 
the Painted Grey Ware in the upper Punjab and further 
north-west (Madra and Gandhdra regions) creates 
difficulty in accepting the view proposed by Lal. Lastly, 
Lal has explained the Mahdbhdrata tradition on'y in 
isolated contexts without taking into account the con- 
temporary cultures in other regions connected with 
various tiibes and events of the main story of the preat 
epic. In other words, if some one interprets the culture 
associated with the Pandavas at Hastinapura and other 
places in archaeological terms, he should also be in 
a position to explain similarly the cultures of the Yadavas 
(of Dvarika), Chedis, Magadhas, etc., with positive 
proofs, so that the tradition covering a large part of 
India could be examined in its entirety. 

Lately Sankalia and Lal have taken up the problem 
connected wih the archaeology of the Ramdyana. 
According to Sankalia, the Ramayana, as a story in 
its present well-known form, is a pure fancy or fiction, 
but its core contains germs of truth.* After studying 
the Admdyana critically and employing archaeology 
in all its aspects, he draws* the following inferences :— 

“(i) there is no doubt about the existence of Ayodhya and 
other cities mentioned in the Ramlyana such as Kausambi, 
Mithila, Kanyakubia at least by 

Ci) whether these cities, now called b 

that time respectively known by their names and were 
ruled by dynasties called Tksvaku and others is very 
likely but can be proved, only when the sites of these Gatien 
are excavated; 

(iii) the core of the Rimayana —viz. Rama, Sita, Laksh- 


mana and the exile of Rama with Sita and her bei 
kidnapped by Ravana—was true and was known at this 


(iv) Ravana was a dark-skinned man who had not more than 
0 hands and one head and he had carried away Sita 


(v) in hie arms abl Gond tribe: 
v Vana t the 
(vi) Lanka of this Ravana #us is the Chota 


in and most probably near Sekai spas atreng 
psctey yana expressly y,near Jabalpur. Af thi ‘ae 
icinedot, Le (Southern) Kosala; 
(vii) Rama and Lakstunans snd the Goods fought with bows. 
who were other aboriginal tbe Yought with waste 
BS Fo RT 
vil 
satisfactorily identifed ft this region, eouth of Pree 


'D.P. Agrawal and 
et eee 





Sheela Kosumgar, Prehistoric raat 
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Thus, in the original ana, the entire episode took 


hical arca. There is nothing 
unnatural about it—either the persons or the places. 

It was this nucleus which the poet named Valmiki, 
supposed to be himself a hunter, turned into a heroic 
poem—adikarya. 


It is apparent from Sankalia's conclusions that he 
has not been able to date the cpisode or to put Rama 
or [kshvikus in a chronological frame, although he 
feels that Ayodhyg could at least be as old as 1000 B.c, 
It is highly doubtful whether excavation at Ayodhyj 
would in any way be helpful in establishing the truth 
about the Ikshvakus rule or Raima’s existence. He 
does not specify the grounds on which he thinks Rima, 
Lakshmana, Sit{ etc, to be historical figures. To 
treat R4vaya as a Gond of the Chhota Nagpur area is 
something that is basically against the strong epic tradi- 
tion. A Gond, traditionally, could be called a Sabara 
and not a Rakshasa. And Rivapa was not an ordinary 
Rakshasa but a Brahma-Rakshasa well-familiar with 
the Vedic lore. Hence Rdma@yana tradition has to be 
explained in relation to the Vedic tradition and associated 
archaeological data, if any. Lastly, the identification 
of the region or site of Ravaga’s Lanka proposed by 
Sankalia is unsupported by an archaeological evidence. 

Lal, it seems has simplified the whole issuc. He 
proposes to solve the problem by excavating some 
important sites locally associated with the Ramdyara, 
such as Ayodhya, Srifigverapura, Bhardvaja-4srama, 
Chitrakuta, Bithur and Parihar and by connecting the 
earliest cultures in these spots, in case these are identical.’ 
He sees the probability of getting cither the Copper 
Hoard Culture or the Painted Grey Ware culture or 
some other hitherto-unknown culture in the lowest 
levels at these sites. It is surprising as to how with this 
kind of approach, Lal would be able to prove or 
disprove the Riimayana episode or the associated culture, 
for it is definite that he is not going to find any inscribed 
material. Then how to ascertain the exact Ramayanic 
character of the cultural assemblage, which may also 
be of pre-Rama or post-Rama period or may not have 
any association with the Ikshvidkus. Secondly, if the 
tradition is to be taken into account, the Ramayapic 
cultures of Ayodhy4, Bharadvaja-Asrama, Spifgverapura 
and Parihar should differ from each other, for, the 
character of these places was not identical according 
to the story in question. Lal, following H.-C. Ray 
Chaudhury, is inclined to place the Rdmayara events 
later than that of the MahabAdrata on the basis of the 
following statement in the Brihadadranyaka Upanishad 
made in the court of Janaka of Mithila “Kya Parikshitah 


Him: phlet lssued in March Cuan Habana tag 
a} 
“! 4 Hindi pamphlet issued in Bah 151 te coments oe 


(Gwalior, 1975). 
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abhavan’ i.c. ‘where have the descendants of the Parikshit 
gone’ ? ‘The simple implication of this story, in the 
words of Lal, “is that Janaka was later than Parikshit. 
According to Ray Chaudhury, the possibility is that 
Janaka was a contemporary of Nichakshu. It may, 
incidentally be recalled here that it was in the time of 
Nichakshu that Hastinapura was washed away by the 
Ganga and the capital was shifted to Kausamb] where 
a developed form of the Painted Grey Ware has been 
encountered in the lower levels. However, it would 
be desirable to go deeper into the literary evidence 
itself! in order to make sure that Janaka, referred to 
in this incident, is none other than the father-in-law of 
Rama.? This is something which goes basically against 
the strong Indian tradition placing Pagdavas and Krishna 
later to Rama, Besides, there were more than one 
Parikshita and one Janaka. At least one Parikshita 
who was seventieth in descent from Pururava, lived 
many generations before the Pandavas. Janaka was 
a title of the rulers of Videha (Mithila) as late as the 
time of Buddha according to early Pali texts. 

Both Sankalia and Lal appear to be absolutely sure 
about the identification of ancient Ayodhya with the 
modern town of the same name, but an early refrence 
to this city gives a different picture. The original 
text is as under®:- 

Ashtachakra navadyard devgndm purayodhyg | 

Tasyam hiranmayah-koSha svargo loko jyotishavt tah |I 

Yo vai tam Bralunano veda amptenavfldm-purpn | 

Tasmai brahma cha Brahma cha ayuh kirtim: prajam 

daduh \\ 


Vibhrdjamdnam harinim yasiasd samparivpldm- | 

Puran Hiranmayjm Brahma ire ve pv ll 
( Taittiriva Aryanyaka, | |. 2.) 

Tvashtfim mdyam vyaisravanah ratham sahasraban- 

Purwschakram sahasrafvam asthdya@yahi no balim 
(Taittirjya Aranyaka., [, 37.) 

“Ayodhya (impregnable), the city of the gods, 
consists of eight circles (also cycles) and nine entrances, 
within it there is the golden treasure-dome, the celestial 
world, ever-illuminated with light (north pole). Who- 
ever knows itas the Creator's city ever surrounded with 
nectar will have long life, fame, and offspring bestowed 
on him, by Brahma (the sun), and Brahma (the moon). 
Into this city ever shining, moving, and pervaded with 
Yasas (fame and lustre), the Creator has entered.” 


"BB, Lal, Archaeol and the two Indian Epics’ Amnals of 
the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Vol. LIV,pts. LIV, 
(1973), pp. 7-8. 


"R. Shamasartry, 
meen ic 


seg Bein dcanals DR. 
+1940), P 
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Shamasastry! says that Ayodhya is described in 
the above mentioned verses in both microcosmic and 
macrocosmic terms. He feels that the Rdmd pana 
episode has evolved out of zodiacal myth. To quote 
him:- 

“Expressed in terms of time the eight Chakras represent the 
eycle of 20 years made up of eight minor cycles of 24 years with 
one intercalary month each (see the Vediqaiyautisha on 2} years 
eycle), The seven months were regarded as being presided over 
by seven Adityas and eight Aditya named Martanda (born of life- 
less €g2) is cast out. The seven Adityas who are the lords of the 
seven ittercalary months occurring in the cycle of 20 years reduced 
to 19 years are distinct from the sun or suns presiding over the 

‘The whole of the above twelve intercalary month-circles eviden- 
tly forms a cycle of 33 years divided into two parts, one part of 
19 years with seven intercalary months and a second part of 13 
years with 5 intercalary months called Rakshasaloka as contrasted 
with name of Devaloka given to the division of 19 years. Thus 
19 + 13 years + 12 months make up 33 years. The intercalary 
year is called Adhi-samvatsara in the Taittiriya. Arapyaka, 
The cycle of 20 years which is one-third of the 60 years cycle begin- 
ning with Prabhava and ending with Akshaya is also referred to 
there in the very beginning of the work. 

“Rama, the son of Dagaratha, the friend of Indra, is an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, the sun-god. He lives in Ayodhya which is 
formed by the seven intercalary month-circles and becoming 19 
years old, he leaves it.at the behest of his father for the forest world 
of Dandiska and Lajjka. He wanders there for 14 years. Reaching 
Lanka on or near the equator, he destroys the Rakshasa and Ravana, 
their chief, and returns at the completion of 33 years to Ayodhya 
of the Devaloka. The same work is repeated in every cycle of 
33 years. This is the original real Kalpa which the authors of the 
Puriinas and the Siddhintas magnified into 43,20,000 years. The 
word Zodia or Zodiac seems to be philologically akin to Ayodhya. 
Accordingly the story of the Ramayana appears to be a development 
of an early Zodiaca! myth 7 

One may accept or reject Shamasastry’s surmise, 
but it is certain that the time when the Taiftariya Aran. 
yaka was composed the memory of the Ayodhya of 
the mortals was wholly forgotten, if it existed at all, 
Ayodhya with nine portals, eight circular enclosures 
and a surrounding pool of nectar appears to be purely 
a mythical city which could be compared to some 





‘hid., p. 18. 
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extent with Samavasaraga and Nandidvara-dvtpa (cen- 
tral part) of the Jaina mythology. Thus, it js probable 
that modern Ayodhya and its association with Rama 
is of a later origin. 

It is clear from what has been discussed above that 
Indian tradition Vedic or Purdnic is not likely to fielp 
much in the interpretation of archaeological data: The 
theories propounded by reputed archaeologists are 
laboured ones and based on pre-conceived notions. 
Most scholars have twisted the traditional accounts 
or invented their own legends to suit their interpretations 
because it is utterly difficult to apply the tradition as. 
a whole to the field of pure archacology involving one 
or more material cultures." When the excavations at 
Maheshwar (ancient Mahshmatz) could not unfold the 
mystery of the great Haihaya monarch Karttaverys 
Sahasrirjuna, a contemporary of Parasurama and 
Rivana, how digging at Ayodhya will solve the problems 
of Ramayana. Majority of Indian traditions are un- 
historic and coloured and therefore none of their ee:| 
logical interpretation would prove to be free from 
subjectivity. 

The Rdmdyana and the Mahabharata were not 
Written for the simple aim of recording the past happen- 
ings, but these were composed with the specific purpose 
for expounding the message of dharma through the 
stories, in the tradition of AgSokan dhamma which itself 
was an outcome of the problems growing out of the 
Iron Age Urbanization. 

Even the later and secular Indian tradition connected 
with Vikramiditya or Alha-Udal cannot be explained 
in archaeological terms. Hence tradition and archaeo- 
logy should not be mixed together in any form at least 
as far as Indian protohistory is concerned. 
Archaeological Survey of India M.C, Jos 
New Delhi 


“Lately Sankalia has revised his views on the location of 
Lanka [Hindustan Times, Feb 23, 1976) He feels that jt 
was either in the south eastern Madhya Pradesh or in the 
adjoining arcas of Orissa and Andhra. Rut he his not 
referred to any archacalogical evidence in the terms of 4 specific 
pottery (showing Rikshasa association) or strictural remains 
to support hit surmise. 
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A. Naerrov elongated handayes of the Acheulian industry fram Biimbetka 





8B. Ovate handaxes of the Acheulian industry from Bhimbetka 


(Seep. 27) (Photos; Deccan Caliege Pune; 





A. Rounded butt cleavers of the Acheulian industry from Bhimbetka 





FH Pointed butt cleavers of the Acheulian industrs fram Bhimbetka 


(Photos; Deccan College, Pune) 


(Seep. 27) 
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B. Levalloisian blades of the Acheulian industry from Bhimbetka 


(See p, 27) (Photos: Deccan College, Pane) 


PLATE [V 





(See pp. 49 and 31) 
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Howse-remains of Period [if at Inamgaon 








PLATE V 


Photos: Deccan College, Pan 





1. Carbonized grains of hulled barley (Hordewm spp.); 2, earbonized grains of larger hulled barley (Hordeum sps.): 
3, burnt grains of Sorzhun vulgara Pers; 4, carboalzed grains of wheat Triticum spp.: 3, single carbonized kernel of 
rice (aryta sativa); and 6, unidentified Jruil. 


(See pp. 36-61) (Phote: Birbal Sate Institure of Palage- 
botany, Lacknow’) 
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|. Carbonized seeds of Pisum sativum Liun; 2, carbonized seeds of Lens esculenta Moench; 3, carbonized 
seeds of Dolichos Lablab Lin.; 4, carbonized seeds of Phaseolus radiatus Willd; and 5, carbonized seeds of 
Lathyrus Sativus Liun. 


spy, 56-6 (Photos: Birba! Sahni [nefitupe 
ssi iatal of Palasobormy Lucknow) 





PLATE VIII 





|. Carhonized szeds of Dolichos bifforus Liun; 2, carbonized seeds of Vicia sps Liun; 3, carbonized nuts and 


shells of oil s2eds—Buchanannia angustifolia Roxb, 4, carbonized fruit-stones of Phoenix sylvestris Roxb: 
and 5, carbonized fruit-stones of Ziyphus monmularia WEA. 


(Sea pp. 36-61) (Photos ; Birbal Sahni Institute of Paldeobotany, Lucknow) 
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PLATE XI 
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A. Memorial yupa in stone. 


Horse-rider carrying 
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A. Site plan of ancient Besnagar - 
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B. * lliptical plan of the Patudeva sirins, as revealed by Ahare’s excavation of 1963-65 


PLATE XIV 





ACC COR OF Anika from Saran fi 


(See pp. (85-90) | 
(Photo : Archaeological Survey of India) 
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Remains of sttecessive shrines of Phase Hl at Virabhadra 
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Harappan and Rigvedic Inter-relations' 


AS Tar as the protohistory of the Indian sub-continent 
is Concerned, a vast amount of archaeological and also 
literary material, probably of a slightly later date, is 
available. Both the types of material, however, present 
serious difficulties in creating a coherent picture of the 
past events. In the archaeological material, the Indus 
civilization and at certain sites, the pre-Indus stratum 
are the earliest. Little is known about the ethnic and 
linguistic identity of the people who created the extensive, 
well-organized and literate Indus civilization with 
planned urban centres, and much less about their pre- 
décessors. The sum total of the contribution made 
by this civilization to the subsequent developments is 
still unestimated, as on most of the sites, the continuity 
of occupation is broken and the sites are abandoned 
for some centuries. Amongst the literary material 
the Rigveda, the oldest literary compositions of the Indo- 
Aryan language, precious enough to have been preserved 
intacl for more than thirty centuries, is, at the present 
stage of our knowledge, no more than an account of 
wars waged by the gods and demons, intermingled with 
some misty mysticism and of late some patches of 
historical events, A clear picture of events or the 
life of the people in the centuries intervening between, 
roughly speaking the Indus civilization and Asoka, 
is still enveloped in darkness except for religious life 
despite the mass of literature that exists by way of 
Vedic and Buddhist literature, the epics and the iden- 
tifiable archaeological cultures such as the Painted 
Grey Ware and Black-and-Red Ware. It is obvious 
that the source material of the two types referred to 
above, when used sinely, does not help to create a cohe- 
rent and self-sufficient picture and the gaps in our 
knowledge can hardly be filled with any one of them. 

Despite the handicaps from which Rigveda at present 
suffers, it must be conceded that as far as the literary 


a eae oes opel Dactowanag rr “fine ceri 
Archaeological ety on December am 

indebted to Prof. R.D. Wadekar. His ye deport to the goed 
went to the extent of filling gap created by the lack of eters a 
support both in personal and academic life. Through his good 
Offices, library facilities in Vaidic Samodhana Mandala, Deccan 
9 Ne cry Research Institute, and other instita- 
tions in Pune became available. I must also express my deep 
sense of gratitude to Shri M.N. Deshpande for eineadion’ to me 
library facilities and a other help during this work. I should 
like to acknowledge wi th thanks the keen interest shows by 
Professor a rman “eee University Grants 


earough a generous grant given by Council of Historical 


Chandra, Vi 
thas been possible to get the work ready for pres 


material is concerned, it is the closest in time to the 
Indus civilization and as such may be expected to retain 
traces of the older tradition represented by the Indus 
civilization. It would thus be worthwhile to re-examine 
the Rigvedic material from the point of view of throwing 
light on the problems faced by the archaeologists. In 
doing this, the events described in Rigveda will be auto- 
matically verified on the basis of archaeological findings. 


Thus, it promises to be a weapon which cuts both ways. 


In the following pages is demonstrated a new approach 
and some of the results it yields. The approach consists 
in showing that the so-called mythology in the Rigveda 
(RV) is a later superimposition of the times when the 
Aryans sought to create religion out of the events which 
actually took place. Thus, originally the hymns which 
sang the praises of the Aryan hero Indra, referred to 
his battles with the pre-Aryan population of the Indus 
valley and not the demons. In the process, the Rigvedic 
material is automatically denuded of the layers of the 
so-called mythology of gods and demons, clouds and 
cows, lightening and thunder, sun and rain, which was 
the outcome of the wholesale application of the myth 
of rain-making, etc. from whose shackles it has been 
found difficult to free RV. This approach commends 
itself on the following grounds: (a) It treats the material 
rationally considering its literal meaning which is also 
preserved and has come down to us. (b) It can be 
applied almost universally to RV and related literature 
at least in the particular context of the wars of the Aryans 
and pre-Aryans, thus creating a harmonious picture 
out of what is now a mass of chaotic mythology. The 
picture that emerged may be verified in the light of the 
archaeological findings. 

The material presented here is extremely limited and 
selected, as the article is meant as a pre-publication, 
communication of a larger and detailed study which 
has been ready for press since August, 1973. It is hoped 
that the selection and choice of material presented here 
does not hamper the understanding. 

A few words about the genesis of this work may 
not be out of place here, as they have a direct bearing 
on the basic assumption. While investigating the 
origins of Buddhist Tantric ideology, it was observed 
that many names of the Tantric female deities like 
Vetdli, Savari, Pukkasi, Dombinj, Parnaéavari, Gauri, 
Chandilj, etc. were identical with the names of 
castes belonging to the group called samkirnayoni, 
mixed castes, by the Hindu lawgivers and with the names 
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of tribes mentioned in the various lists of peoples in 
Mahabhgrata (MBh), Srihatsambitd of Varghamihira, 
etc. This was confirmed by M.N. Srinivas’ observation 
that the names of godsand goddesses of the lower castes 
in Coorg are identical with the castes propitiating him 
or her.’ 

In another context I came across a passage in an 
unpublished Buddhist Tantric text Sriguhyasiddhi: 

prapya mudrdm param divvam Suddhisarvaguvalayam 

vicitraripasa™panndm sokamptyuvivarjitam 

asurin ndgin tatha yakshim surim vdtha kinnarim 

gandharvim riipasaMpanndm athavg siddhayoginim 

etd divyastriyoginvah samakshrya prapiijayet 


PPPS Pea eee ae eS 


yadi vitha na ghaknoti akrsjam dir wayoshitdne 


pidyate chaiva ka@mena tadg seveta manushim Chapter 
7). “Having got hold of an extremely gracious mudrd 
(woman partner) pure and endowed with all the virtues. 
extraordinarily beautiful, devoid of gnef and death. 
an Asuri, a Nagi, or a Yakshj ora Suri orelse a Kinnari 
or a Gandharvyi with a beautiful form or a Sidhdayogini, 
these divine female yoginis should be attracted and 
worshipped.........1F it is not possible to catch hold 
of these divine ladies, and if the practicant is troubled 
by desire, he should propitiate a Manus, i.c., a woman.” 

But for the reference to the mythic females, the 
passage is realistic enough. Considering the findings 
in the case of deities, there was room for doubting their 
mythic character. As the work progressed it became 
apparent that these mythic beings and especially those 
in whom the tradition invested the powers of evil were 
originally communities; whose names were derived 
from those of their gods leading to the identity of the 
two. The loss of their human, social and cultural 
identity was the result of the stubborn resistance they 
put up to the attempts at permanent settlement by the 
Aryans on their entry in India from the north-west. 
Asura, Gandharva, Rakshas, Yaksha and Pisacha were 
the five peoples orginally designated as the pajichajana, 
the five peoples. Later the Aryans interfered in this 
tradition leading to the confusion already noticed in 
the epics. These peoples later came to represent the 
powers of evil. The process of this transformation 
also unfolds itself during the course of the study. 

To these peoples belonged the Indus civilization 
with the ruins of which the Aryans were well acquainted 
and in fact a place mentioned as Vailasthana in RV 
has been identified with Mohenjo-daro by Burrow, As 


IM.N. Srinivas, Aeligion and Seciety among Coorgs of South 
fadia (Bombay, 1965), p. 186, 
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will be shown subsequently, archaeological findings 
about the material culture of the people of the Indus 
civilization are confirmed in the literary evidence. Fur- 
ther, literary sources seem to preserve detailed informa- 
tion about the various aspects of life in the Indus empire 
which may not be obtainable from the excavated remains 
on account of the absence of written records of appre- 
ciable Jength. From this point of view, the seals may 
not prove to be of much use. However, on the basis 
of the literary material, it is possible to get a glimpse 
of the domains of the Indus empire, its form of govern- 
ment, its religious Jife, etc. 

Besides the five peoples mentioned above, there 
were jo doubt many others. But these five constituted 
the prominent ethnic groups. The regions of the Indus 
empire extended from the Indo-Gangetic plain upto 
the borders of Iran, Over these regions were spread 
the peoples whom the Aryans considered their enemies 
who could not be matched with equal physical and 
moral strength. Even after the Aryans settled down, the 
memories of the struggle were fresh in their minds, 
The RV is replete with the episodes as narratives of 
the heroic deeds of their chic nes and they have 
mérmeaied into the Brihmz ituals, 
Through these rituals the Aryans odimnickedd these battles 
of the age bygone. After centuries the meaning was 
forgotten but the ritual preserved the stereotype action, 
It was performed without a ‘thought as to its propricty 
as for example the propriety of hitting a blade of grass 
four times with a wooden sword and then casting it on 
to a heap of rubbish.? This particular rite commemo- 
rates the destruction of Asura Araru. In the sacrificial 
rites are used chariots, wooden swords and other weapons, 
etc. Are these not rather strange instruments of wor- 
ship? 











ASURA AND DEVA AS TITLES 


A peculiar feature of the usage of the terms Asura, 
Yaksha, Gandharva and Deva is that they appear both 
in singular and plural, It seems probable that when 
used in singular, these terms denoted the divinity wor- 
shipped by the people and at times individuals of whose 
names the name of the divinity formed a part; when 
used in plural, they denoted the peoples. 

The term asura is ancient. It is preserved in different 
traditions, The three traditions—the Rigvedic and later 
Indian tradition as preserved in MBh, ete, the Assyrian 
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and the Avestan—furnish plenty of evidence indicating 
that originally it was the name of a god of people who 
called themselves after him. It thus formed a part of 
the names of individuals and that its meaning was lord, 
master. In fact in Assyria it preceded the name of the 
king. In Avesta it forms part of the name of the chief 
deity viz., Ahura Mazda, in which Ahura is an equivalent 
of Skt. Asura, The Rigvedic usage is similar, Asura 
as god is mentioned in RV X. 177.1 and in several other 
places and Sdyana for once has given the correct inter- 
pretation. Asura is also called Dyaus Asura which is 
perfectly in consonance with the Assyrian and Avestan 
tradition where Ashur and Ahura Mazda are conceived 
as the sky and sun-gods. Asura as title of individuals 
also appears in several cases. 

In the same way, Deva even in the classical times 
was used as atitle of honour. In the Rigveda the literal 
meaning of the term is shining and probably prominent 
but there is no element suggesting the divine, imperish- 
able nature of god. The Devas probably traced their 
ongins to Div of which the term Deva is cognate, their 
god being Dyaus Pitar. Moreover, not all the Aryans 
were called Devas. The ordinary Aryan folk were known 
as Visas. 

In RV X. 53.10, the Devas are said to have acquired 
immortality which means that they were not naturally 
so. SBI. 2.2.8 calls both the Devas and the Asuras 
mortals, In Atharvaveda (AV) X1.5.19, IV.11.6 and 
SB X.4.3,3 ff. the Devas are said to have been originally 
mortils and immortality was bestowed on them by 
Agni, Soma or Savitri. This may mean that they were 
deified either in their own life time as a result of their 
deeds or after death as was the custom in the ancient 
world. 

Asuras also can clarm to be mortals from a different 
angle: the struggle between the Devas and the Asuras 
has been treated as a struggle between the Aryans and 
some others, some of them being Dasas, Dasyus, Panis, 
ete. But for some reasons the Asuras have never been 
considered the legitimate opponents of the Aryans. 
The epithets Disa and Asura have been applied many 
limes to the same individuals interchangeably: even the 
Panis are called Asuras in Jaiminiyabrdhmana (JB) 
2.440. This probably denotes that these epithets were 
indicatory of ethnic origin or social or professional 
hierarchy. Later just as the term Asura came to denote 
demon, likewise the terms Dasa and Dasyu and Pani 
lost their original significance and came to be used in 
the derogatory sense. It seems probable that originally 
disha, as is found in the term purodash in Rigveda and 
the Brghmapas, meant a mariner, sailor, fisherman, 
though at a later stage, it came to be derived from 
d@s, {o give, to hurt of late origin and meant fiend 
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demon. If the first meaning of dasa is applied to Rig- 
vedic passages, it would mean that those who were 
described as disas were mariners or fishermen. 
Further, the current meaning of dasyu is enemy of the 
gods and impious, barbarian, robber, etc. and is derived 
from 4/ das. It is also said to be cognate of dasma and 
dasra which are derived from +/ dans. Dasma has anti- 
thetical meanings: accomplishing wonderful deeds, 
wonderful, extraordinary and thief, robber, etc. the 
context being the decisive factor. Now the Avestan 
word daxyu, equivalent of Skt. dasyu, is derived from 
Vdanha (Skt. J darts) and is semantically equivalent 
of Skt. grdma, Daxyuw means land or province, often 
coterminous with the inhabitants, multitude, etc. Grama 
means common inhabitants of a place, community, 
race. It is not unlikely that dasyu was also derived 
from dams like its cognates dasra and dasma and even 
in Indian context had the same meaning as its Avestan 
equivalent daxyu. But at a certain stage along with 
other words it obtained a bad meaning and was tageed 
on to another root to suit the new significance. Since 
the original meaning of these terms is preserved more 
often than not, it may be surmised that originally they 
were used in that sense but later when the villification 
of the pre-Aryan tradition started the bad sense was 
superimposed on them. This seems to be a plausible 
explanation of this phenomenon of words having anti- 
thetical meanings. It may be noted that when the ori- 
ginal meaning of the terms is restored, the so-called 
mythology disappears and what remains is a rational 
account of events. The narratives in the Brahmagas 
support this process, and the meaning it yields. 

As has been pointed out above, the Panis are called 
Asuras, In RV V.34.5-7 and AV V.11.6, Pagis are 
styled as Dasas and elsewhere as Dasyus, Kosambi 
traces the descendents of Pagus in the present Banias. 
Papi is derived from4/apan, to barter—a word of doubtful 
origin. It is not impossible that the Panis were traders 
as are a large percentage of the Bania community. The 
present associations with the Panis, viz. miser, niggard, 
demon, etc. are indicatory of their defeat and slaughter 
described in many places in RV (V.34.7, VI. 13.3, 
etc.) and their subsequent antagonism towards the 
gift-secking Aryan priesthood which emerged with the 
system of Sacrifices, 

It is characteristic that the Devas are said to have 
fought with all those who were later designated as 
mythic beings and also those who are recognised even 
in later tradition as human beings, though pushed down 
the ladder of social hierarchy. 


‘Monier-Williams M., A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 
1951), p. 476, col. 3. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE DEVAS AND 
THE ASURAS 


In the RV Indra has been praised sky-high for his 
Asura-exploits, which have won him two epithets, viz. 
Purabhid, the destroyer of the fortresses, and Vrtrahan, 
the killer of Vrtra, Indra is said to have destroyed 
several other Dasas or Dasyus who are also at times 
called Asuras, as for example, Pipru (VIII.32.2, 
X. 138.3), Namuhi (V.30 7-8, X.131.4, ete.), Varchin 
(V1.47.21, VIL.99.5). In the case of Shambara, Dasa 
and Dasyu have been used interchangeably (VI.47.21, 
V1.31.4, ete.) RV refers to many Asuras. Most 
of these Asuras and Diasas are said to be possessing 
fortresses and by breaking these, Indra won the treasures 
and defeated and destroyed the foes. Indra killed 
Vytra and conquered the waters, made them flow freely. 
Practically everywhere the waters are described as 
tastabhyantsam, banned (RV HH. 11.5), Farrivdttsam, 
imprisoned, captivated, (RV II .32.6, IV.16.7, VI.2U.2) 
parishthg obstructed (RV IV 72.3). In RV 1.32.11, 
Indra is said to have “opened that mouth of the waters 
which was covered, after killing Vytra” (apdm bilam 
apihitam yadgsit vrtram jaghanvan apa tad vavgra). 
The imagery in this connection is significant; opening of 
the hole as compared to the piercing of the belly of the 
mountain (RV V.32.1-2). 

Vritra is derived from ¥/ yri meaning to cover, conceal, 
hide, obstruct, but also used in the sense of to ward off, 
check, prevent, etc. It seems likely that if Vyitra ts 
taken in the latter sense, he was really speaking warding 
off or preventing Indra from going near the bila, ie. the 
hole or the sluice valve of the dam, the latter being 
referred to in the imagery as the mountain. The dam 
is also referred to in 4ritrimdni rodhdmsi, the artificial 
barriers. and in several other places. Briefly it may be 
said that the possibility of the existence of a dam with 
a sluice valve which Vritra was guarding cannot be 
ruled out. In fact some of the archaeological findings 
become meaningful when considered in the light of this 
interpretation, as will be seen below. 

The excavated cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
along with several smaller settlements divided into a 
fortified citadel and the lower town, reflecting advanced 
stages of urban life, are a well-known fact, and it Is un- 
necessary to go into the details. However, an interesting 
observation in connection with the interpretation of 
the dammed waters may be cited here. The archaco- 
logists have noted ‘the intermittent recurrence of abnor- 
mal and devastating floods’ which could be detected 
in the form of deep deposits of silty clay which is said 
to be ‘of still-water origin, as distinct from those of the 
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freely flowing seasonal floods normal to the river sys 
tems.’ This finding when considered in the light of the 
above literary evidence about the opening of the hole 
through which water could flow, may only mean that 
it was probably a dam which was protected by Vnitra 
and his troops which are described as the Vritras in 
several places inthe RV. Indra by killing Vritra allowed 
the waters to flow so that the cities which were situated 
on the banks of the Indus were inundated in untimely 
floods, resulting in chaos and destruction. 

It is possible to have a better idea of the conflict 
from the Brahmanas, where mainly Asura, Rakshas and 
other so-called mythic beings are mentioned. The conflict 
seems to have been a long drawn out affair (JB 1,107, 
125 etc.). Initially the Asuras vanquished the Devas. But 
ultimately the Devas succeeded in defeating the Asuras 
first in the north-east and later in other quarters. When 
the Devas realized that it may not be possible to defeat 
the Asuras in a straight fight, they decided to defeat 
them through cunning, reflected in the story of Vishga 
taking the three steps and the strategy which was evolved. 
It seems that the original version of the latter event 
is related in $B 1.2.5. 1—5 where the devas beg from the 
Asuras space enough for the dwarf Vishnu to lic down. 
Later modifications reflect the reversals of fortunes: 
the defeat of the Asuras and the complete victory of 
the Devas is in fact celebrated in the version of the 
Aitareyabrg@lmana V1.15 and is narrated with tongue 
in cheek. The dwarf Vishgu could cover the three worlds 
in his three steps. Briefly the story goes like this: Indra 
and Vishpu defeat the Asuras. The fight is concluded 
in a treaty the main condition being to allow Vishgu to 
take three steps. Whatever is not traversed byVishgu’s 
steps may belong to the Asuras. Vishtu traverses 
the three worlds, the three Vedas and the space which 
all belonged to the Asuras. Investigations show that 
the traverses of Vishgu are really the three incursions 
into Aswra-territories under disguise after which a 
strategy was evolved. The strategy was to bribe the 
high officials of the Asura empire for which their discon- 
tent, envies and jealousies were exploited. Having 
won them over, taking possession of the dam which 
Vritra and his troops were defending was the most 
important task as Vritra could not be bribed. Indra 
fought with him and killed him and subsequently inun- 
dated the cities situated on the southern banks. In 
fact Indra's supremacy was established only when he 
took possession of the dam. 

The subtle device used by the Aryans was to bribe 
the prominent Asuras and to render assistance to them 
against each other as for example, Rijigvan was assisted 
against Pipru, Nami Sdpya against Namuchl, etc. Kavi 
USani who seems to have occupied the key position 
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as the priest-adviser of the Asuras was bribed by the 
Aryans with wealth and the life of his grandson who 
was ultimately killed by Indra. USana presented a 
vajra, thunderbolt, to Indra with which he killed Vritra. 
(RV 1,121.12, V.34.2). He assisted Indra to destroy 
Shushoa. UShang also played an important part in 
the defeat of the Asuras, according to the tradition of 
JB 16.125-127. Later tradition identified him with 
Sukra who was well versed in military strategy as well 
as diplomacy. 

Besides these, agni assisted Indra in defeating the 
Asuras by which is meant that the Aryans used fire in 
their conflict with the Asuras. In appreciation of this, 
when they created religion out of wars, agni was installed 
as the receiver of all oblations The innumerable hymns 
addressed in Rigveda ask him to burn the foes of the 
aryans especially the Rakshas, Very realistic descriptions 
of the burning fire are found tin Rigveda. The titles 


of Agni as dasyuhantama, the killer par excellence of 


the dasyus (RV VI.16.15 & VIL.39,8), rakshoha, the 
killer of the rakshas are also significant and refer to the 
use of the fire by the Aryans in the war. The Brahmanas 
also mention the siege of the Asura towns. Thus the 
Aryans acquired better weapons probably of Asuric 
make through the good offices of USana and others. 
They practised paurwnadga, ic. inundation of cities & 
also laid siege. 

The flooding of the cities, especially those situated 
on the lower Indus, has been noted by the archaeologists. 
But not many traces of conflagrations are discovered, 
especially in the northern cities of Indus civilisation. 
In the western regions in Rana Ghundai II! phase 
contemporary with Harappa are found pockets of ashes 
as though great conflagrations have taken place. At 
Dabar Kot and Nal, the conflagrations have left lasting 
impressions, In the first case the upper six feet of the 
tell showed no less than four thick ash-ayers. In Nal, 
the site got the name Sohr Damb, the Red Mound, from 
its fire reddened soil.’ Piggott considered these as the 
signs of trouble outside the Indus valley proper. At 
Harappa, no great conflagrations have been noticed 
by the archaeologists. But indications of local fires, 
ss aces be in Mohenjo-daro have been noted by Marshall. 
Baked wall-plaster, large block of carbonized wood, 
chatred wheat, seasamum, straw, etc, have been dis- 
covered. G.F. Dales in his 1964 excavations has found 
five sprawling skeletons between walls of the latest period 
in a thick accumulation of collapsed brick, ash, and 
broken potiery. The position of the skeletons suggests 
that they might have been sheltering there. The local 





1S, Piggott, Prehintoric fadia, Penguin edn. 1950 ,p. 213. 
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fires may not have been accidental, as ts usually conjec- 
tured, but were probably used to evict people who were 
sheltering there or as is explicitly said in RV to burn 
them to death as happened to those unfortunate five. 
At Lothal the superstructure of the great granary which 
might have been of timber had been burnt and baked 
clay sealings of normal Indus type were discovered. 
Not much information is available about the destruction 
of other sites. 

There are definite indications of the struggle between 
the Aryans and the Rakshas, the Gandharvas, the 
Yakshas, and the Pisdichas. [tis also clear that after their 
defeat during the campaign of villification, these peoples 
came to represent the forces of evil. Taken literally there 
is nothing in their nameés indicating connections with 
evil. But either through misrepresentation or through 
the intermingling of the traits of the people and those 
of the divinity they worshipped, a confusion was probably 
deliberately created so that these peoples who were 
really human beings became either demoniac creatures 
or something to be warded off because of the evil powers 
attributed to them, c.g. Yakshas are said to live in trees 
and possess innocent people. The literary sources 
give us the following information. The Yakshus as a 
people are mentioned in the RV VIj.18,6 as fighting 
against Indra in the Ganga-Yamung Doab. In RV- 
Yaksha is used first as an appellation and secondly, as 
something intimately associated with the body but 
distinct from it, having a transferable quality. In AV 
and the Upanishads, Yaksha is associated with Brahman, 
with Virat. Itis said to be ome, the Essence, the 
Spirit of everything, the Centre of the world. It 
is described as lying on the surface of the 
walter, the refuge of the gods. Yaksha as 
PaSupat' Rudra resides inthe waters. He is associated 
with trees and mountains. In short, the concept of 
Vaksha is that of the all-pervading Force which is the 
essence of everything. It may be compared with the 
later concept of Brahman. In fact, in Kenopanishad 
the concept of Brahman which was not yet clearly formep 
is explained with the help of Yaksha, which denotes 
acquaintance with it. In Brihaddranyakepanishad, the 
mahadyaksha, the great yakga is said to be the first born. 
Thus Yaksha might be considered the proto-type of the 
later concept of Brahm 

In RV VII.18.6 Yakshu Turvasha is referred to as 
former dasha, i.e. mariner. Considering the close con- 
nections of the Yaksha with the waters it is likely that the 
clan of Yakshus, by profession mariners, might have 
worshipped Yoksha as a water-god, i.e. the Essence of 
waters. The later conception of Yakshas as living in 
trees refers to the Yaksha the unseen Force or Essence 
of the tree which makes jt grow. This during the villifi- 
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cation period became transferred to the people and the 
Yakshas in general became the evil spirits who live in 

The case of Gandharvas is slightly different from 
that of others. Gandharva as god is men ioned in 
RV X.122 and also in Atharvaveda in the hymn to 
Bhuvanaspati. Obviously after the initial struggle 
in which they were deprived of Soma, they yielded and 
joined the Devas. This is ultimately recognized in their 
being appointed as the musicians of the gods, but all 
the same it has not prevented their becoming mythic 
beings inferior to the devas which in this connection 
means the loss of human identity, The Gandharvas 
are said to possess women which is probably the distor- 
tion of the trait of excessive fondness of women referred 
to in several places. 

The root raksh in the word Rakshas has two antitheti- 
cal meanings: to guard, watch, protect(RV) and to ward 
off, to guard against injure (AV), etc. As is obvious, in 
the Rigveda, the term was used in the good sense and 
seems to have acquired the ‘bad’ meaning only later. 
Thus Rakshas taken in the earlier sense may probably 
represent that stratum of population which mainly 
supplied the armed guard of the kingdom. This inter- 
pretation may be supported by the fact that the Rakshas 
fought alongside the Asuras and later probably went 
southwards and settled there as is indicated in the tradi- 
tion of Ramayana. Inthe RV, pate is usually associated 
with the Rakshas and yatudhgna is interpreted a5 magic, 
sorcery. But literally yatu may be derived from causal 
of J yat, ydta, ydtu being its nominal formation and as 
such may mean (caused) fight. Dhdna may be from 
J dha, to exhibit, show, ctc. Thus patud/iina may mean 
the exhibition or shows of (caused) fights (of animals, 
birds, etc.), The yatws of birds like owls, eagles, vultures, 
etc. are mentioned in the RY. Bull-fights, cock-fights, 
etc. have been a means of entertainment until medicval 
times all over the world. Sealings depicting bull-fights 
are found on Harappan sites. 

Pishicha is usually said to be a ghoul thriving on the 
flesh of the dead bodies. Literally, pisa (or pisarga) 
means yellow, red, reddish; pif means to form, fashion, 
mould, carve. In either senses there is notrace of 
fiesh eating or cannibalism. Paisdchl as a language 
exists in the north-west of the Indian sub-continent, 
though now it is called Dardic on account of the unpiea- 
sant associations with the word Piiacha. Incidentally 
it may be of interest to note that this language is said 
to retain traces of its affinities with the Eranian family 
of languages. Even Grierson found favourable evidence 
to consider Pisgchas as human beings. 


'Puisacil, Pilicas and modem Pica, Zeitschrifr der 
Deutechen Aforgenlandischen Geselischafi, Vol, 66, pp.49-86. 
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pifa, (pifariga), yellow or from ¥ pish, to mould, carve, 
form, ete. or may be a mixture of both. Ina solitary 
and obscure reference to RV 1,133.5, a piéa 15 aoe 
pifafigabhrshti. The word is extremely obscure, but in 
its general sense, as has been accepted by Macdonell,* 
it may point to the yellowish complexion of the pisachi. 
The latter trait of carving, moulding, etc. derived from 
 pish, is emphasized in the later Vedic and non-Vedic 
literature but obviously in a distorted manner. The 
Pidéchas are said to eat raw flesh from the dead bodies. 
it i5 not impossible that these people called Pisichas ate 
raw meat as is customary in some parts of th® civilized 
worl! even now. Or more probably the Pisithas from 
pis to mould, carve were sculptors, Le. carvers of 
human figures which was combined with the consump- 
tionof raw meat and distorted into cannibalism. As has 
beennoted by Inayat-ur-Rahman, an anthropologist, the 
tradition of wood-carving has flourished since ancient 
times amongst these people. The fact that later the 
Gandhara school of art flourished in this area may 
add to the significance of the derivation of pisdcha from 
# pis, Besides this, according to the MBh tradition 
the pifachas were the Khashas, identified with the modem 
Khasias, who were sons of Kasyapa by his wife Krodha. 
The present Khasias are located in the north-castern 
Himalayan regions. But as is pointed out by Grierson 
they might have travelled there from Hindukush, that 
is from the north-western region. The Khasias are 
short-statured with Mongoloid features. | 
This short discussion of the traits attributed to the 
so-called mythic beings shows that these were not their 
inherent qualities in the Rigvedic period but were attri- 
buted to them by later tradition. The process of trans- 
formation has also been discussed briefly. Thus it is 
plausible that these so-called mythic beings originally 
formed communities who resisted the Aryan advance 
in the Indo-Gangetic plain. It may be possible to 
identify the ethnic types by an examination of the human 
skeletal remains excavated from Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, The following types, besides the round-heads 
which supposedly said to represent the Aryan type. 
are said to be common to the places: (1) Proto-Austroloid, 
(ii) Mediterranean or Caspian, (iii) Alpine variant (Iv) 
Mongolian, Prote-Austroloid type of skull may €or 
respond with the Rakshas who are traditionally ascribed 
dark complexion. In the RV, the foes of the Aryans 
are said to be dark-skinned. Linguistic evidence also 
supports the one-time existence of the Dravidian speaking 
population in north India and especially in Baluchistan- 
The dancing girl statuette recovered from Mohenjo- 
daro bears features of the proto-Austroloid type and 


"Vedic Mythojogy, Strasburg, 1897, p. 164. 
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similar to those found in the tribal populations of south- 
ern hilly areas. With yatus, which was probably a nick- 
name for the Rakshas, is associated the phallic worship 
in RV. 1t is also significant that the tradition of Rimi- 
yana makes Rakshasa Ravana, the villian of the story, 
a devotee of Siva. Mediterranean or Caspian type 
may belong to the Asuras. This type is widespread 
over the western Asian and coastal tracts of Europe. 
The third type is minority element in the Indian popula- 
tion and was represented at Sialk in Iran as is pointed 
out by Piggott. This element probably represents 
the Gandharvas. The Mongolian type represents the 
Pisdchas and the Yakshas as both are said to be subtribes 
of the Khasas, The material describing these types is 
extremely scanty and the above classification and iden- 
tification may be indicatory of the lines of approach. 


THE BURIAL RITES OF THE ASURAS 


The burial rites of the Asuras are described in SB 
XI 8.1.5 etc. where there is clear reference to the prac- 
tice of inhumation in oval graves. The Asuras and 
others are said to separate their dead (from the earth) 
“sither on the basin or some such thing”. This is how 
chama, pot, vessel has been interpreted by Eggeling in 
his translation of the passage. But taken literally it 
may mean that pot burial and inhumation were common 
customs among the Asuras, the principle being to 
separate the dead from the earth, Inhumation was 
the common custom in the Indus civilization and in some 
cases graves are also found. In one case the skeleton 
wrapped in a shroud of reeds has also been recorded. 
In Kalibangan graves with oval pits and pot burials 
were excavated. At Lothal a bricklined grave was 
discovered, whereas at Rupar, the cemetery has revealed 
several burials, one very much looking like a clay coffin 
or a basin of clay in which the skeleton rests. Other 
graves appear to be oval in shape. 

Chandogyopanishd 8.8.3 lays down in no unclear 
terms the description of the burial rites of the Asuras 
as well as the belief on which they were based: This 1s 
the secret doctorine of the Asuras. They perform the 
funeral rites by leaving food by the dead body, by 
clothing it properly and by decorating it. They believe 
that the next world will be conquered by such funeral. 
This is exactly in keeping with the observations of the 
Archacologists. Practically in all the graves of the 
Harappan period in most of the sites of the Indus Civi- 
lization vessels and pots of different sizes have been 
noticed. In some cases even the ornaments have been 
found on the skeletons and, as has been mentioned 

ove, in one case a shroud of reeds has been 
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The Asura patras, vessels, were made on the wheels, 
according to the Sriddhatattva of the Chdndogyppe 
sista. Their use during the later Vedic period in the 
feligious rites of the Aryans was strictly prohibited 
whereas the unbaked pots were supposed to be Aryan, 
daivi. The Indus civilization pottery is all wheel made 
and is decorated with distinctive designs which were 
painted in black on a red background. 

In the literary sources two species of cows are men- 
tioned—eavaya (bos gavacus) and gaura (bos gaurus). 
The latter has been identified on the seals found in the 
excavations. . 

The Asuras and others were obviously agriculturists 
as is reflected on the epithet pajicha-charsani as found in 
the RY. It is applied to phiichajanas, Charsphani denotes 
men as cultivators, distinct from nomads. A number 
of terms associated with agriculture seem to be of non- 
Aryan origin. Later the meaning of some terms was 
changed to denote something demoniac, probably a sign 
of their non-Aryan origin. As examples may be cited 
kinggiea, a farmer, kindra, a cultivator, a demon. 

The Asuras were also well versed in navigation which 
is indicated by the common epithet of the Asuras viz., 
Dasa meaning mariner. Seuls with the impressions 
of ships have been discovered in the excavations. Sut- 
kagen-dor, Bala-kot and Sotkakoh have been identified 
as coastal stations of Indus Civilization by G.F. Dales 
in his excavations of 1964. 

They were skilled engineers and architects as is 
reflected in another epithet invariably accompanying 
Asura, viz. mdydvi usually interpreted as magical power. 
Mapa is derived from id to build, to construct, to create. 
Maydvin may thus mean endowed with the creative power, 
the power to construct, to build, etc. as is the case in 
the Avesta. The tradition of the MBh also ascribes 
such skills to the Asuras as for example Mayasura is 
said to have built the palace full of wonders and illusions 
for Draupadi’s wedding. As another tradition goes, the 
Yaksas constructed a palace for AShoka. The skill 
in building the great granary. and the bath in Mohenjo- 
daro and the systematized nature of town planning, etc. 
corroborate this speciality of the Asuras whose Veda 
is called the Mayfveda in SB. 

The evidence appears to be sufficient enough to 
conclude that the Indus Civilization belonged to the 
five peoples: the Asuras, the Raksas, the Gandharvas, 
the Yaksas and the Piicas. These are some of the 
findings and a more deisiled work will be published 

Thus it is possible to verify the literary tradition 
through archaeological findings and the literary tradition 
may also be used to throw light on the archaeological 
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remains without which they may best be described as 
artefacts which do not seem to breathe life on their own. 
As the above evidence indicates this 1s no longer an 
impossible task. Further archaeological excavations 
could pin down the literary evidence to earth. It is 
apparent that if a coherent picture is to be drawn both 
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literary and archaeological evidence have to go hand 
in hand. 
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Archaeology and Tamil Literary Tradition 


Archacological excavations in the Tamil country have 
been generally aimed at finding material evidence of 
some kind for the existence of early cultures. The 
choice of sites has been mostly determined by references, 
in the Sangam anthologies, to historically known sites, 
and by the common belief that early settlements would 
invariably occur in the river valleys. These deterministic 
criteria have, in recent years, led to a more intensive ex- 
ploration of the Kaveri Valley and to problem-oriented 
excavation of sites identifiable with “Sanyam.” Yet, 
with the exception of Kaverippimpattinam, Uyaiyur 
und Kari, the other excavated sites, like Tirukkam- 
puliygr and Alagarai, have no apparent relation to 
early Tamil traditions as recorded in the Sangam works, 
the earliest extant stratum of Tamil literature. The 
occurrence of Black-and-red Ware (BRW) at the last 
two sites during explorations, would perhaps have in- 
fluenced their choice for excavation. Apart from the 
Kaveri Valley, some other sites have also been excavated 
jn the Peninsula: Korkai, Kafichipuram, Arikamedu, 
Sapir, Kunnattgr, Amrithamangalam and Perumbair, 
Sengamedu and Adichanallur, The west coast remains 
comparatively less known through excavations, with 
the exception of Porkalam (Megalithic site) and Koduj- 
Aallar (medieval habitation site). 

The aim of the present paper is to examine the na- 
ture of these excavations, to attempt to relate the evidence 
to literary tradition, to check the reliability of historical 
tradition through excavated data or to indicate such 
possibilities. The problem of correlating literary evi- 
dence with archaeological material would require a 
thorough investigation into and proper handling of 





the literary sources. The results of such an investi- 
gation for the Tamil region seem to be neither too promi- 
sing nor too discouraging to be utterly discarded. The 
basic need seems to be a systematic indexing of names 
of places, people and regions mentioned in the concerned 
literature, identifying and mapping them out geographi- 
cally and extending the assistance of archaeology to 
such areas, Which can be recognised as potentially rch 
in archaeological remains. A historical atlas of early 
sites known from literature would be the first essential 
step towards such attempts at correlation of literary 
and archaeological evidence. 


In this contest, it is necessary to point out, at the 
outset, that no useful results can at present be obtained 
by analysing archaeological data from pre-historic sites 
in this region. The proto-historie sites, on the other 
hand, possess great significance for the evolution of 
early settlements with uniform cultural traits such as 
iron, common pottery (BRW) and evidence of large- 
scale agriculture based on irrigation and other related 
crafts. This uniformity makes its appearance in the 


Tamil country, as elsewhere in South India, with the 
megalithic folk. 


It is proposed to take up the main theme of this 
paper in two parts, the first being a critical account of 
the excavations carried out so far and the attempted 
correlations with literary evidences and the second, 
4 general appraisal of the situation in relation to the 
spread of BRW and its probable associations with 


early movements of people to the south from the 
north. 








ARCHAEOLOGY AND TRADITION 


KAVERI VALLEY -_..... « 
i. Karun” (Karuvir), Disraicr TiRUCHIRAPPALLI 
Kuriir, ‘the ancient Céra iwi’ is known to all the San- 
gam classics and to the epics: Silappadikaram and Mani- 
«mtkalai2- Tt is ‘also: called V4iip-and Veiiji-murram.* 

The river An Porutai flowed along this ‘place, ‘which 
waa the capital ‘of Ure Céra KOdai.* . The river now 
goes by the name _ seo sery! en yoEn modern Kariir 
is- \ ae . ints? 


* patladelogeal 1 cxphasaitote and excavations have 
helped in’ the correct identification of this city. The 
earlier identification of Vanji with Tiruvafijaikkalam 
on ‘the west coast, by S. Krishnaswami lyengar and 
K.G. ‘Sesha Aiyar, ¥ was based on the similarity .of the 
names Vanji and Tiruyaijaikkalam and the Sccurretice 
of a place called Kari near the former. The identi- 
fication subsequently proposed By KA. Nilakanta 
Sastri and M_ Raghava lyengar, viz that it is the intand 
town of Karat the District Tiruchirappalli has been 

by, the explorations and excavations in this 
area. ‘Foreign notices by Ptolemy would also show that 
Koruta (Karar) \ was an inland town. In the Menkes 
pattu, C#ran Senguttuvan i is compared to Kiidal Le 
confluence of the ‘rivers An Porunai, Kudavan Aru 
(Kudarranfiru)-and’ the Kaveri® and this plact may be 
equated with Kida! which is'about 9° kim from moderh 
Karif. ‘A' numbér of ‘refetences ‘from the’ Puranr, 
Padiffuppattd anit the epics ‘may be cited to show ee 
Karavir and “Vafiji were’ identical.* | 


“The ‘Pugalar Tamil ‘Brahmi inscription, giving the 
names of Céra rulers of the Sangam age’, is only 12 
‘from Karar. ‘Later | herd-stone inscriptions from 
Kariir, datable in the eighth’ century A.D. refer ‘to the 
place both as Kardr and Vaaji.8 


= Archaeological explorations i M1 this area have yielded 
a fairly large number of Roman coins It is releyant, to 
add that the majority of the hoards of Roman coins 
discovered in South India come from. the ,adjacent 
Gistaiot OF: a we api es some . Roman Song 
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hoards also come from the West const." : 

The: excavations . at Cranganore on the-west coast 
(Kaduiifialliir—for. Tiruvaiijiakkalam) by -the Archaece- 
logical survey of.India have revealed that the earhicst 
occupational levels here go back-only ta.the 8th century 
A.D, On the other hand: exeavations ab Karin, by 
the ‘Tamil Nadu Department ‘of Archacology, -have 
provided positive elues to: its Iocation; in the form of 
Roman amphorac pieces, local Rouletted ware, a Roman 
copper coin imene of the lower strata; BRW, some with 
graftiti marks.” Thus, it would seem that archacological 
evidence has to a considerable extent proved helpful 
in-locating or-identifying ancient sites like Kardr men- 
tioned in «Sangam literature. Wherever conflicting 
opinions and interpretations have tried to fog the i Issue, 
archaeology may be able to-clear up the situation, aed 
undertaken systematically. | 


If dncient Vanji Or Karar if the modem ‘Kari it 
District Tiruchitappalli, the Question is one of migration 
of the-names of thi} ifland toWh to the West cbast ig 
the post-Sangam erd and hence Bi concen anid 
Karat on the West coast, 


The evidence of the epics, which appear to be chrono- 
logically later than” the: ‘Sangam’ anthologies, would 
again point to the development of Karar into a larger 
urban complex and the inclusion i in it of Buddhist and 
Jain ¢ establishments. ‘Tt 4s j in this context that the location 
of Kugayayir Kottam, where Ilango Adigal the’ author 
of the . ilappadikaram is said to have retired, assumes 
considerable significance." x Again the conflict revolves 
round locating it in Karar: or in the West coast. 


2. Uratyar, Disraict TIRUCHIRAPPALLI— At present 
a part of Tiruchirappalli, Uraiyir represents the site of 
the old eapital of the Calas of the Sangam period. It was 
also known as Koli and Varapam.“ It was.astrongly 
defended city-and its outskirts (outside its defences) 
had burial ‘grounds: which were full of stones, and hence 
“there were many obstacles to casy movement™."* This 
description is strongly suggestive of the existence of 
the megalithic burials such as cairn circles, dolmens.ete. 

The Cola Karikala is said to have enlarged this town, 
fortified it and enriched it with beautiful buildings." 


ania “New Light on Kunaviyir ye — 
ournal of dnqtim 
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Several poets of the Sangam period hajled from Enicceri, 
a suburb of Uraryur The descriptions in the Sangam 
classics would show that it was a big city, as important 
as Kaverippumpattinam, the port-capital of the Colas, 
and had a large number of structures, religious and 
secular, and was well fortified. 

That is was one of the foremost urban centres of the 
Sangam period is not only known from the Sangam 
works, but also from the references made by classical 
writers who describe the place as noted for its cotton 
textiles—Argaritic derived from Argaru or Uraiyir.* 

Two major seasons of excavations, conducted here 
by the Department of Ancient History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras, have established a cultural 
sequence of three periods. Period [? is represented by 
BRW, the Russet coated Painted Ware, the Rouletted# 
and Arretine Wares, together with the associated ted 
and all-black wares. Sherds with graffiti marks and 
Brahmi inscriptions assignable to Ist-2nd centuries j.v. 
have also been met with. Period I’ shows a gradual 
disuse of BRW and the emergence of a red-slipped ware. 
A rectangular cistern," which the excavators des- 
cribe as a dycing val, also belongs to this period. Evi- 
dence of flood and waterlogging has been attested 
in ope of the cuttings. The floods are assigned to the 
second half of the Ist millennium a.p. An inscription 
from Allir about 5 km from Ufaiyiir, datable in a.p. 
944, refers to a flood in the Kaveri which caused des- 
truction in Allir and the surrounding areas.’ Period II 
in Uraiyir has been assigned to the eighth-fourteenth 
century A.D. a5 it is represented by a crude ill-fired 
red ware and Celadon Ware besides terracotta figurines 
and beads of semi-precious stones. 

It is obvious that the Uraiyair excavations have not 
been able to confirm the literary descriptions of the place. 
The problems that confront the archaeologist here are 
related to the continuous occupation of the site and dis- 
turbance caused by it and the evolution of a large urban 
complex into the present Tiruchirappalli, of which 
Urpaiyar is now only a part. Apart from the remains of a 
dyeing vat, which confirms the literary evidence on the 


Puram; 13, 127, 128 etc, Epicceri means a suburb or 
“quarters on the border” 

"See ELK. Pillay, op. cif, p. 198. 

"The excavators assigned this cultural deposit to a period 
between 3rd century B.C, and Ist, 2nd centuries A.D. Indian 
Archaeology, a Review, 1064-45, p. 25, (Subsequently referred 
jo as TAR followed by the year. 

In a subsequent report they have given a different time 


ckel i. ec, Iet century B.C. to 4th century A.D. JA. 
1965-66, para 37. 7 
*]_4AR, 64-65, pl. XTX 


‘Al first dated between 2nd century A.D. and 5th century 

A.D. and later assigned to 4th—7th centuries A.D. | 
"AR, 64-65, pt. AX A. | . 
"There is an netics literary tradition about floods in the 


Kaveri. Akon : 376: 4. 
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famous textile industry of Uraiytir (which it continues 
to manufacture even today) and the fact that the 
earliest occupation of the site belongs to the BRW 
level, the excavations have been much less significant 
than they were expected to be. | 

3. TIRUEEKAMPULIYUR, District TIRUCHIRAPPALLI 
Tirukkampuliyar is hardly known to early literature, 
nor is there any evidence of it from later inscriptions 
in the vicinity. Yet, a huge mound in its neighbourhood 
held out great promise of hidden archaeological evidence. 
Surface indications also pointed to its antiquity, The 
excavations at Tirukkampuliyar brought to light a habi- 
tation site (with an urn burial site nearby) of the Mega- 
lithic and subsequent periods, comparable to other 
sites in the Kaveri Valley and perhaps of greater archaeo- 
logical significance as indicated by thick deposits of 
BRW and Russet coated Painted Ware. A conservative 
estimate would assign this stratum to a period between 
the third century 8.c. and third-fourth century a.p.* An 
earlier date (c. 500-400 uc.) for the beginnings of this 
settlement would also find favour with some scholars.* 
Period I, according to the excavators, would fall between 
third-fourth century A.p. and ninth-tenth century A.D. 
The last period (III) ranges from ninth-tenth century 
A.D. to fourteenth-fifteenth century a.p. 

The chronology is admittedly tentative and no precise 
dates are available for this site. However, the site 
belongs to one of the few habitational sites of the Mega- 
lithic phase excavated till now, The Russet-coated 
Painted Ware, along with BRW, and red ware occurs 
here for the first time in a habitational site, although 
it has been known from burial sites in Coimbatore. 
Some potsherds carry graffiti marks, some of which 
have been described as “totemic” and “religious” sym- 
bol." A comparative study of these symbols with 
those occurring on the chalcolithic pottery in Western 
and Central India and those on the Harappan seals 
might prove highly interesting and useful as it has been 
Pointed out that at least two of the symbols from Tiruk- 
kampuliyir occur in exactly the same order as on Harap- 
pn seals."' It is unfortunate that the report on the ex- 
cavations does not take this factor into consideration 
and merely lists the symbols separately. 

The excavators have shown an understandable 


"T. V. Mahalingam, Report on the Excavations fr 
Kaveri Valley, University of Madras, 1970, pp, 116. ae oi 
"B, K. Gururaja Rao, The Megalithle Culture in South India, 


Mysore, 1972, p. 315. Also 4th or § y BRC RE 

Qari Rat, "haps Ost eee Gi 

\. <.Nilakanta Sastri &) irthday ae lig 

(Madras 1971), p. 203, RO, Birt ion Volume, 
“TV. Mahalingam, op. cit., 46-49, 


“These symbols are the “Uliain™ sy he « : 
ies A erat jain” symbol, and the arrow of 


eagerness to connect the site with literary evidence of 
the Sangam period as seen in their attempt to relate 
it to Sittalavgi, the mearest Railway Station, which 
they identify, with Stttalai, a place to which Sittalai 
Sattandr, the author of the Buddhist work Manimekalai, 
is said to have belonged.) Another significant factor 
seems to be the location of Madukkarai, about 1.6 km 
west of the site, which is believed to represent the meeting 
point of the three kingdoms, viz. the Cola, Céra and 
Pindya.* The urn-burial site? is located about 200 m 
from the main site at Tirukkiémpuliyar. 

4, ALAGARAL, District TIRUCHIRAPPALLI. On the 
opposite bank of the Kaveri (north), is situated Alagarai, 
another habitation-cum-burial site of the Megalithic 
phase. VWariously derived from Alai 4+- Karai = banks 
or Aikarai or five Karais meaning 150 kdnis of land, 
Alagarai's occupational deposit is in conformity with 
that of Tirukkdmpuliyir and has been divided into 
three periods, the earliest being the Megalithic, with 
BRW and Russet-coated Painted Ware in the lowest 
levels. [tis unknown to Sangam literature but mentioned 
in inscriptions from ninth century A.p. onwards. 

The Alagarai graffiti is considerably more interesting 
and greater in number (49) and show a great deal of 
similarity with the Harappan and Chalcolithic. 

Explorations in the region between Karar and 
Tiruchirappalli in the Kaveri Valley have shown that 
the area is studded with Megalithic habitation and 
burial sites and the two excavated sites seem to confirm 
the early literary descriptions of the Caja country as 
“marked by rows of settlements of numerous clans 
(families?), who showed no enmity among them 
selves"’.4 

3. KAVERIPPUMPATTINAM, Distaicr THANJAVUR 
Kaverippiimpajtinam was one of the capitals of the 
Sangam Colas and a chief port on the east coast down 
to about the fifth century A.o. The Sangam anthologies 
abound with references to the port. The Paffinappglai 
is devoted wholly to its description, while the epics 
Si ilappadikaram and Moatimekalai contain numerous 
Teferences to the town, its religious and secular buildings 
and various quarters. Its development into a huge 
urban complex is evident from the Palfinappalai, while 
the epics would show that it included Buddhist and Jain 
institutions apart from a number of temples to Brah- 
manical deities. 

Kaverippimpatjinam was also known as Puhgr 


"“fbid, p. 112, 
orbit” Bs ll, 
Tbe. 





101. 
i, pp. 27-28, 
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(harbour), Kakandié and Sampapati (or Sampati).? 
The last name seems to be preserved to this day in the 
name of the Sampapati temple, believed to be the temple 
of the tutelary deity, where the Archaeological Survey 
of India carried out trial diggings. 

No less than forty odd sites may be located near 
the present Kaverippattinam, which once formed parts 
of the city. The more important among them are 
Neidavasal®, Wdanagiri, Vellaiyaniruppu (the abode 
of the white men—Yavana settlement?) Siydvanam,"® 
Manigramam and others, where archaeological digging 
has brought to light occupational debris belonging to 
4 period ranging from c, third century B.c. to a.p. fifth 
century. It would hence be more fruitful to make an 
extensive survey of this area, locate tentatively the 
different parts of this complex and follow it up with 
excavations at selected sites for archaeological evidence 
in a stratified context marking successive levels of 
occupation, 

The city had two main parts, the Pattinappakkim 
and Maruvirppakkam (the residential area and the 
coastal area with its harbour!!. The residential area 
is also referred to as Ahanagar (internal city)!*, where 
there were buildings of brick i.e. houses of Vélalas, feed-— 
ing houses, market places, gardens, tanks and religious 
structures, while the coastal area contained the harbour, 
customs Offices with the tiger emblem on their doors, 
storehouses, godowns, merchant's quarters and fisher- 
men's colony.'S People of different tongues including 
foreigners lived there.l4 

Public meeting places, resting places with public 
baths, gardens with artificial ponds, filled with hot water 
for bathing are also mentioned jy the epics.1° 

The Najangadi and Allanggdi (the morning and 
evening bazaars) met in the spacious open space 
between the two main divisions of the city on the 
cast and the west,"4 


"Aham : 110 : 4; Puram, 30; 12; Padirruppariee 73: 9 ; 
Pattinappalai : Silap, XVI : Manimekalai : VV : 108. 
"Mani, vrata 


"Mani Padihars 8, 13. 
 +/That it was a huge town is indicated by references like Pergr 
and Minagar-Manj ; VI : 26, 37 ; : 63, 68, 

ieltelecainat bane 10. hg col, — is a town associated 
with another Cola king llamcetcenni and seems to have been 
on the Coromandel coast, It is also the name given to the 
i =) regi ee ee Vi 5100. IX : 78. 

ayrinal : 73 

Was Was’ Matungurpattiaun mentioned j in Narrinaf 258 ; 
and Aham ; 227 : 20 also part of Puhar? 
- fife why 7h: hee eiridenlly the prosperous section of the 

where th richer classes lived. AMfani : ; 4M: 

eh? 213 ;: . 127, 


40-50 ; ade: : pee ; 183-212. 
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.The.various templesof the. city.included, those of 
the God. of. Love, (Kama),.Sun, Moon, Indra and. Bala- 
rima., rama.) . The: public square. chad its, guardian, deity—-in 
the, .market,..place-~the ,.Catukkattu. :. Batam. Bgtam..,, Sattan, 
a folk deity, had a temple outside the. city... Buddhist 
and Jain. structures also, :exigted; and. one of, the 
Buddhist, monasteri¢s:was called Indra vihara®.. ... 
» The cemetery and» the burial: ground” situated in 
the outskirts of-the city;'also had-theit guardian deities 
Such as the? deity in -the pillar.4 Manimehalai-devotes 
a whole! chapter (¥1}- te-the deseription of the different 
types of burial -m’ ioodage yon nk the’ city, Ineerierlctss 
agerinpnys to the Meg: 

* Relais of Wbrick atratité ‘have’ been anata 
td KilaiVat" identified a5“ a whilirf, “where “boats Were 
diichoted ‘With ‘the help ‘of Woodeii | pegs. The” bricks 
of ‘this structure are comiparéd ‘i in’ size with’ those Of the 
tksviky' périod in’ Naggarjunakowda. The radid¢arbon 
date for the wood sample from this structure being c. 
315) pees! seweuld’ indicate:‘a” fourththied~ cefitury 
ee. date for-the wharf,-apart from the evidence’ of the 
contenporary-BRW deposits.' ‘The size of this structure 
would also''shbw-that it-was'probably' an-anchoting 
site-in the! ‘backwaters;! with-wdéoden* pegs; to which 
boats ‘bringing «paddy in exchange ‘for salt’ were: -tied:4 
Evidence of the harbour-with dockm® facilities for big 
ships! from foreign-tewntries' is; however, latkingy ‘This 
could! perhaps be explamed! by the tradition that Kavert- 
ppdttinam ‘was-submerged it: thte-sed off account: of 
curse on the city due to the falfure-of &-@8la ruler +0 
conduct! the Indra «festival.?~-‘Thiss tradition“ seems 
to'-be ‘confirmed hy @-sunvey conducted on' the beiret 
about 6 metres frdm..tht-edge-of: the -water,~ which «if 
reported ‘te-have 'showm indications of-buried ‘archheo- 
jogical remains under the: sand.’ Wnder-water archaeo- 
leigy"has ‘also beer suggested for thts area,-in the hope 
of finding evidence of possible ship'wreck#; the con- 
tents of which can be analysed and archacologically 

studied.* As late as 1849 encroachments of the sea on 
this doast, are believed td; haye Washed : wad, Ban. of 
the ancient town. 

It is surprising that no relics ‘of Such: -ialdphitude!and 
grandeur as described j in literature, ave | peas, revealed 
by" the: excavation, Hues 
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*Kaji—Backwaters, See? Subrahma bo Bane 
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~The semp-circulas. -brick panera NPs: nay 
rt seriall EE sorscaclibaal been: fed.by-0 83 
cm.wide inlet channel from the-Kaveri. The. channel 
has.a.corbelled oof and. shows:eviderce of .moulding, 
chamfering and rounding off.af the edges: Associated 
deposits. yielded. .BRW. and. Rouletted -ware. As such 
a first-second century.avp. date is indicated.® =1t-could 
be. one of those - public: perry baths. mentioned. in 
literature. eS ae ; 

The most sisting <emelns are. Oa Buddhist 
Vihdra found. at the site .of. Pallavanesvaram consisting 
of a full-wing. of.cells anda long veranda on_the- south, 
confirming the ,evidence...of »the epics .A. subsidiar 
structure, identified: as-part ofian apsidal caitya together 
with, other. Buddhist objects, was also.revealed iat the 
same sile and has; been assigned to a Jater phase a. 
fourth—-fifth gh «AID... with, . Ba ci ci af a 
sul later. phase." A test ie 

- Trial ‘pits lard @ [Magigttanade ‘revealed ~ deposits 
bE BRW-~and -Rouletted- Ware of- different: ‘fabrics; in 
addition: to-~ terracotia~figutines and’ square -copp 
coins of-the Colas all. assignable: to, gehts a of 
the'-Christian~ era? “The: ‘hame! - | Was 
later borne by-@ farnous merchant guild of South: Iidia: 
Thus tt woald-appear that the urban -compléx-of'Kaveri- 
pattinam included in! i at important’ éblony of mert 
chants, wigan baie; Sie we ground-for the-story 
of the Silappadikdrant,® Hitt 

- The diggings at’ -Vellaiyanmiseppu- 
expectalionncast revealed-any- early Yevarié!ottiliceaat 
but-enly-show a deposit going back to-about the tints 
sen Ap. © 


6. Kidkkar, District TRUNELVELI, “Kérkai ‘was the 
niet farlotis’ of thé’ Piindya ports oF thie’ Satiga 
Locdted on We sath ebstern coast ¢ ‘rat ihe mew 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND TRADITION 


remains and represents an important group of proto- 
historic sites in the Tamil country. 


While it would be difficult to establish any direct 
connection between Korkai and the microlithic sites 
of this region, there seems to be a possible link with the 
Adichanallar urn-burial sites provided by the urn- 
burials, two of which have been revealed in the carly 
levels of Korkai. The previous excavations (in the 
Korkai area and at Kqgyal and [lafiji), by Dr R. Cald- 
well brought to light a number of giant size urns one of 
which contained a perfect skull among other human 
skeletal remains.’ The excavations by the Tamil Nadu 
Department of Archacology* yielded two burial urns 
of the megalithic phase. The lowest levels of occupation 
at Korkai are, on the basis of a radiocarbon determina- 
tion, dated to c. 785 B.C. This would indicate an early 
occupation of the site by the urn-burial folk, earlier 
than other dated sites of the megalithic phase in the 
Tamil country. The proximity of Adichanallir is hence 
not without significance. 


The occurrence of Black-and-red Ware, Roman 
Ware (also Rouletted ware of local origin), sherds with 
graffiti marks, inscribed potsherds with Tamil Brahmi 
characters of the period from second century B.c.— 
A.B, second century and also a few sherds possibly 
of Northern Black Polished Ware (or are they a special 
fine variety of Rouletted ware?) is consistent with the 
results so far obtained from all other excavated siles in 
the Tamil country.® 


Korkai, according to Sangam literary tradition, 
was reputed for its pearl fisheries where the Paredavar 
(fishermen) dived for pearls.” It had a famous harbour 
(Muu-Turai).® Kiayal, (meaning salt pans), which 
is located not far from Korkai, was famous for its salt 
pans. The Periplus Maris Erythrae talks of Colchi 
(Korkai) and its pearl fisheries worked by condemned 
criminals,’ 


The occurrence at various levels of pearl oysters 
confirms the literary evidence that Korkai was a centre 
of pearl fisheries and trade in pearls.® 


Undicire Antiquary, 1887, pp. 81-83 “Sepulchral turns in southern 


"Excavations at Korkai", Domilica, (Madras, 1970), No. 1. 
"Apart from the charcoal sample, a piece of wood at 3.17 m. 


depth in KREI has given an R-C. date of 805 B.C. FA. 
69-70, p. 68. 
‘Aham : 39); 


ane 185 : 1 & 188 :2; Mani. XII! : 84. 
fy cig gran Tamil Index for Korkai. 
*Aham : 27 - Maduraikkanji «134,135, 138 ; Narrinai, 25. 
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OTHER SITES 


7. KANCHIPURAM, District CHINGLEPUT. The far 
famed city of Kanchi is well known to history as the 
capital of the Pallavas, whose occupation. of Kajfici 
is clearly attested at least from a.p. 350.9 The ear- 
liest excavations in the city were undertaken at a site 
locally knowr as Pallavamédu, obviously in the hope 
of establishing its Pallava associations with the help 
of archaeological evidence, apart from the innumerable 
Pallava monuments of the seventh-ninth century A.D. 

The trial digs at Pallavamédu™ have brought to 
light an early urn burial site with ring wells indicating 
the megalithic phase. The subsequent phases showed a 
mere superposition of structures with no difference in 
pottery, Later digging at the same site have also not 
led to any conclusive results except thal the excavators 
seem to think that the river Vegavatl once flowed very 
near the site and is at present 2.5 km away." 


The second important season of excavations was 
that undertaken by the Archaeological Survey of India 
in the premises of the Sankara mafia Three major 
periods of occupation were established with a subdivi- 
sion of Period I into [A and IB. To Period JA belong 
the Black-and-red Ware, and black ‘slipped ware and 
to the upper levels of IA are assigned the sherds of 
Rouletted Ware, conical jars!*, a Sadtavdhana coin 
of Rudra Satakargi of the second century A.D., terra- 
cotta figurines of a cult goddess, royal head and part 
of a lady dancer. Period IB is said to be that of the 
Pallavas ic. assignable to fourth-ninth century A.D. 
represented by a bright red slipped ware and lead coins. 

Period IL is said to belong to the medieval, times 
with a thick dull red pottery, glass beads bangles and a 
copper coin of Rajaraja Cala 1 

The last period (11) is said to represent the modern 
occupation, 

Consecutive seasons of digging at Kajichi were 
undertaken by the Department of Ancient History and 
Archacology, University of Madras, from 1969-70. 
The digs centered round the area near the KAmékgi 
temple and the EkimreSvara temple. 

The choice of the Kim@ksi temple site was apparen- 
tly influenced by the references in Tamil literature (the 
Moyimekalai, in particular) and in the accounts of 
Hiuen Tsang to the Buddhist associations of the place 


"T.V rane eae? Kaficipuran in early south Indian History, 
(Bombay, ee 
My A Fs , p. 12. 
"Tod 970-71, para 5. 
* 1962-63. p. HZ 
Mybid., pl. XXXVI 
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and also due to popular belief that the Kamksi temple 
was originally a Buddhist site later converted into a 
Hindu one at the time of Sankargcarya’s establishment 
of Kamakoyi pitha in the ninth century A.D. 

The excavators claim to have brought to light three 
major cultural periods—what they call Pre-Pallava (1), 
Pallava(II) and COla and Vijayanagar (ILL). 

Under period |, a subdivision into IA and IB is 
also made, on the basis of the occurrence in the lower 
levels of fine Black-and-red ware and painted ware with 
lattice designs assignable to the period from third cen- 
tury to Ist century 8.c. Period IB, which the excava- 
tors have assigned to a period from first century B.C. 
to fourth century A.o., shows megalithic affiliations with 
the typical Black-and-red Ware, Rouletted Ware, 
Arretine ware, beads, terracotta objects and iron objects. 
In addition the remains of a baked brick structure, 
identified by the excavators as a Buddhist shrine, have 
also come to light. The identification has been made 
evidently on the occurrence of a greyware sherd with 
Brahmj letters read by them as Pu ta /a fi sain characters 
of the first-second century a.p. and also on the basis 
of the discovery of other terracotta objects of a Buddhist 
nature. 

To period [I (fourth-ninth century a.p.) have been 
ascribed amphorae (7?) jars, said to be local imitations 
{they are really only conical jars), fine bright red and 
orange slipped wares (with some of them painted black) 
glass and other objects. To the same period was assigned 
remains of a small circular structure which the excavators 
chose to describe as a votive sfgpa.2 

Period III (ninth-sixteenth century a.p.) is represented 
by a polished red ware with incised and impressed designs 
and a dull coarse red ware, both slipped and unslipped 
vaneties and Celadon Ware. 

The excavations were continued for the second season 
in order to ascertam Kajceys Buddhist associations 
and is said to have confirmed the sequence established 
in the previous season. Besides three coin moulds,* 
one of them bearing a short legend in Brahmi and another 
the *Ujjain’ symbol, amulets and pendants of various 
designs and potsherds with Brahmj letters are also 

But the identification of the remains of a brick struec- 
ture, a few courses of which were found in a somewhat 
curved outline, as a sfa@pa is rather doubtful as further 
extensions of the trench on either side have failed to 


‘bid., 1969-70, p. 34, ; 

FThe same structure is assigned to Ind—|at centuries B.C. in 
a subsequent report. See /-4. 1970-71, para 50. The reports 
of the two seasons are confused on this point. 

7 4.R., 1970-71, pl. ALIX A. 
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reveal the nature and shape of the structure, although 
the bricks are of considerable size (3) x 22 2 6 cm.) and 
comparable to those of other Buddhist sites like Nagar- 
junakonda. The dating of this structure is unfortuna- 
tely not without doubt. | 

Traditions regarding the Buddhist associations of 
Kancj are late and cannot be taken back to the second. 
century a.c. In the Sangam anthologies, there are 
no specific indications of K4fic] having become an im- 
portant Buddhist centre. [t is only in the Manimékalai 
(a post-Sangam work of about the fifth century A.p.) 
that references to the Buddhist settlements and monu- 
ments in Kaficy occur. Once again, it is only in the 
accounts of Hiven Tsang that Kafci's Buddhist associa- 
tions are stressed and the Chinese pilgrim suggests 
great antiquity for the Buddhist structures. Mahen- 
dravarman in his Mafttavilasa prahasana gives additional 
proof of the existence of a Buddhist whgra in Kany 
in the carly part of the seventh century a.p.4 

Even granting the early associations of Buddhism 
with Kafcl the ruins discovered in the above excavation 
have not been conclusively established as those of a 
sfapa, Furthermore, datable evidence for the spread 
of Jairism and Buddhism in this area (Tondaimandalam) 
does not go back to a period before fourth-fifth century 
A.D.4 

To Tamil literature, Kaficj is known as Kacci," 
Kaccimurram? and Kaccippedu.2 Kaccippedu may 
have been a suburb of Kafici, from where a number of 
early Tamil poets hailed.® Kageci'® and Kajcinallar™ 
may also be the same as Kaficipuram. 

The Perumbangrruppadai gives a graphic description 
of the city of Kacci, calls it an old city (Madar), formed 
by a number of small settlements. It was full of tall 
buildings of bricks and fortified by high walls, The 
palace of Ijamtiraiyan is described with poetic fancy, 
however, marked by occasional glimpses into realism." 
The river Végavatj, on which the city stood, comes in 
for elaborate treatment’ and its Vai$tava associations 
are highlighted. Curiously enough, Buddhism is hardly 
spoken of in this work as an important part of the reli- 
gious life here. 






"TV. Mahalingam, op. cit, (1969) pp, 74-5, 
"The Jain work Lokevibhdwa (the, A.D.) Ti harkunrn 
epitach 4 4th—Sth c. A.D. and Pallankéyi! Copper Plate. c. 


*Perumbanarrspadai, 420; Mani. Padiham. 9%) ; XXVIII heading 
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What really poses a serious problem in excavating 
such sites is the fact that K4fici, like Madurai, Ufaiyar, 
etc. has been under continuous occupation and no 
systematic archaeological excavation seems possible 
in the face of a total lack of potential areas for digging. 
Archaeology can provide, only through trial diggings, 
an occasional insight on the antiquity of the settlement. 
There is litthe doubt however that the earliest levels of 
occupation in Kaéfic? have been taken back, by these 
excavations, to the Megalithic phase or the Black-and- 
red Ware period. 

8. AgiKAMEDU, PonpicHery. The excavations car- 
nied out at this site in 1945 have brought to light the 
remains of an Indo-Roman trading station on the cast 
coast, apart from providing ‘a firm datum-line from which 
the classification of pre-medieval South Indian cultures 
can begin’. The associated BRW at this site has been 
dated with greater precision on the basis of the occur- 
rence of the Arretine and Rouletted Wares and Roman 
amphorac.' These excavations have confirmed the 
literary evidence from Sangam works of the close trade 
contacts of South India with the Roman world. It hits 
been further established that the ancient name of Anika- 
medu was Virai, (modern Virampattinam near the site), 
which was one of the Vélir strongholds known to Sangam 
literature," 

Virai, described as a harbour, belonged to the Vélir.* 
jt was probably one of the coastal towns, like 'Sopalti- 
nam (modern Murakkanam), of the Oy clan of Vélir, 
it was also the capital of the Velir chieftain Virai Veliyap 
Vepman.* Names of pocts who hailed from Virai 
would also suggest the Vélir associations of the port. 
Archaeological evidence in support of the Velir connec- 
tions with this centre has also been recognised in a 
potsherd of BRW, containing some Brahmi letters 
read as Yadu Balabhati-y or Balabhiti of the Yadu 
(Ijai-cowherd) clan. The characters are assigned 
about the first century 4.0." The Vélir claimed descent 
from the Yadavas.* A possible derivation of the 
Podouke of Ptolemy and the Periplus is interesting in 
this connection. Podouke may be derived from Podikai, 
a meeting place. where the members of a settlement 
met. Such Podikais or Podyil were common among 
the Vélir settlements.” 


(Mortimer Wheeler, “Arikamedu, an Indo-Roman Trading 
Station”, Ancient India, No.2, pp. 17 1. | , 

], Mahadevan, “The Ancient Name of Arikamedu", Swrye 
Narayana Sastri Centenary Volumr, Ed. N, Subrahmaniam 
(Madurai, 1970), pp. 204 ff. 

1dham : 206 ; 13-14, 

‘Narricai ; W, 58. eer 

“1, Mahadevan, “Arikamedu Graffiti ; 
Damilica, 11, (Madras, 1973), pp. 62 ff. 
"Infra, p. 170. 
"For the meanir 
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9. VASAVASAMUDRAM (NEAR Saperas) Situated at 
the mouth of the river Palir, this site is about [3km 
south of Mamallapuram. A chance discovery of some 
pieces of amphorae, while digging for lime shell, led 
to some salvage excavations at the site. The 1.92-m 
deposit indicated a single period of occupation belonging 
to the first-third century a.p. Apart from pieces of 
amphorae, Rouletted ware and two ring wells and other 
important discoveries were also made at this site’. Evi- 
dence of brick structures, contemporaneous with this 
deposit has also been noticed.® 

The location of Vasavasamudram is significant. 
Kafict, the Pallava capital, has been spoken of as a port 
by Hiuen Tsang’. Kafici, situated on the banks of the 
Vegavatj, a tributary of the Palar, has access to the sea 
only through the Palar and henee some early port at 
the mouth of Palar may well have served as the ancient 
port of the Tiraiyar, the earliest known rulers of the 
region. The subsequent development of Mamallapuram 
as the leading port of the Pallavas may also be thus linked 
up with the earlier port at the mouth of the Palar. 

The Perumbdnarruppadai, one of the Sangam works, 
which contains interesting descriptions of Kanci and 
other places in the Tondaimapdalam region, refers to 
a port called Nirppevarru. It had a lighthouse in the 
days of Tondaiman Ilamtiraiyan (contemporary of the 
Cola Karikala of the Sangam period). The relevant 
lines in Purumbdnarruppadai describe the port as 
a big one with broad streets, tall houses (of 
merchants), fishermen’s quarters, godowns guarded 
by professional men and with a harbour full of 
ships bringing white horses and precious stones. 
The tall light house on the shore guided the ships! U.V. 
Swaminatha [yer identified the place with Njrppér in 
the Madurantakam taluk of the Chingleput district. 
M. Rajamanickam was inclined to identify it with Ma_ 
mallapuram and derived the word thus—Nir--peyal + 
2 Yet another derivation of the name is given by 
P.V. Somasundaranar,"" according to whom, the original 
name was Nirppayarrurai which was later corrupted 
into Nirppeyatru, He would hence support the identi- 
fication with Miimallapuram. Yet, it may also be 
suggested that with the evidence provided by the Roman 
pottery and pieces of amphorae, the site at the mouth of 
the Palar was probably the early port known to Perwm- 


af ALR. 1970-71, p. 33. 

*R. Nagaswamy, “Archaeology and Epigraphy”, Proceedings 
of the [Il International Conference Seminar, Tamil  Siudies 
(Pondicherry, 1973) p. 60. 

“Mahalingam, op. cif., (1969), pp. 5-6, 

ae acta i 1 

= als Nee mirrupputed “ Saiva Siddhanta Publication, 
1967, 11. 319-27. 
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hanarruppadal and that it was very soon (probably in 
fourth-fifth century a.b,) superseded by Mimallapuram 
to the north of it,and hence the occupational deposit 
at Vasavasamudram ind‘cates a single period. 


THE BLACK-AND-RED WARE AND MEGALITHS 


The uniform occurrence of the BR'W in the lowest levels 
of all the excavated sites and the density of the distri- 
bution of megaliths with the dominant BRW would 
show that the BRW levels represent the earliest settle- 
ments of a widespread agrarian population and as such 
form the earliest archaeological culture of importance 
in this region. Habitation and burial sites located side 
by side would also indicate that the basic elements m 
the evolution of the Tamil socio-economic organisation 
as presenied in the Sangam works were provided by 
the authors of this culture. 

[t is now well known that the BRW is quite indepen- 
dent of the Megalithic idea as seen from its occurrence 
in Megalithic and non-Megalithic contexts. B. Subba 
Rao repeatedly emphasised the need for separating the 
pottery from the Megalithic idea and ritual and the 
necessity for studying the grave goods, which are most 
crucial, in relation with other archacological sites with 
BRW as in East Rajasthan, stratigraphically linked with 
central and West Indian proto-historic (chalcolithic) 
cultures of the early-second millenniun s.c." He con- 
sidered the pottery and other elements like iron as the 
diagnostic traits which can be linked up with the 
Dravidian. Hence he stressed the need for large scale 
excavations Of the habitation sites of the Megalithic 
folk. A comparative study of the symbols occurring 
as graffiti marks on the megalithic pot-sherds with those 
of a non-megalithic context (Harappan and post-harap- 
pan) has also indicated the significance of such a study 
for the expansion of Proto-Indian cultures 

The material clement for the movements of people 
in the proto-Indian context is thus provided by the 
BRW. Its origin and distribution in space and time 
within the subcontinent takes it back to c. 2000 p.c. 
in East Rajasthan, to other Chalcolithic cultures in 
Gujarat and it continues with the Painted Grey Ware 
in places like Bikaner. 

The PGW sites in the Gangetic region have been 
most plausibly linked with evidence from the later Vedic 


‘8, Subba Rao, “Some Problemsin the Archaeology of South 
lindia”, Transactions of the Archaeological Sociery of South 
India, 1956-57, pp. 03-78..and “Megalithic Problem of South 
India and the Dravidian Languages" TASS. Silver Jubilee 


Volume, 1962 pp. 132-147. 
See B.B. Lal, “From the Megalithic to Harappa : ‘Tracing 
back the graffiti on pottery", Ancient India, No. : 16, pp. 
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literature. It seems now possible and mecessaty to 
recognise other archaeological cultures such as those 
represented by the Ochre Coloured Pottery and BRW 
and, attempt, however tentative, to link them with 
people known from literary traditions in @ proto-Indian 
context has already been made.” 

The sudden emergence and affluence of megaliths 
in the south would point to a fusion of several elements, 
the BRW and iron, which came together to South 
India, and the Megalithic idea and cult, which were 
probably picked up during the course of the BRW move- 
ment from the north to the south, Or it may be argued 
that the BRW and iron were adopted by an already 
established Megalithic culture: The dominance of the 
intruding BRW culture was due to its: advanced iron 
technology and hence its widespread and uniform 
character. 

Problems involved in the study of the Megaliths 
relate to the types of burials and the pattern of 
their distribution in South India, particularly in 
Tamil Nadu. The factors determining the types may 
either be geological or social. The distribution of the 
types needs to be plotted oul on a map and the direction 
of movements traced, wherever possible, if the factors 
determining the types ure to be recognised. However, 
the common traits that link them together ‘being BRW 
and iron, it becomes more important now to identify 
the authors of the BRW in general and the immigrant 
folk, who brought it to the south. How and where 
the Megalithic idea gcts mingled with it does not 
seem to be of immediate importance, once it is accept 
that the significance of BRW and its distribution is 
basic to an understanding of cultural expansion in the 
South. 

The dichotomy of an ‘Aryan’ and ‘Dravidian’ India 
and its ractal implications has cast a red-herring around 
all historical analyses and has influenced proto-Indian 
studies to a considerable extent. Even those who re- 
cognise in these terms a linguistic and cultural basis 
would hasten to identify the Megalithic culture either 
with the Dravidian or with the Aryans and to suggest 
probable routes of their movement to the sub- 
continent.* 
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It would perhaps be a more useful exercise to look 
for evidences of the BRW people in the earliest known 
traditions of the south and to trace them backwards 
with the help of archacologically related sites in the 
other parts of India. 

References to the megalithic burials and practices 
are found in the Sangam anthologies (first-third century 
A.pD.) and in the Manimekalai, An exhaustive collection 
of such references and popular beliefs about the Mega- 
liths has been made by K.R. Srinivasan.’ Um burials 
and cairn circles are largely mentioned in the earlier 
collections like Pupandntiru, Nafrinai and Padirfup- 
pattu, while all practices such as inhumation, burial 
pits, urns, subterranean cells and cairn circles (Karkidai) 
are known to the Manimekalai, apart from cremation. 
Even kings of the Cola and Cera dynasties followed the 
practices of urn burial® and were entombed in sdlis 
(urns). OF considerable interest is a reference to a 
Véelir chieftain being buried in the burial ground, “where 
the ‘red eared’ cock and poguval (a bird) sit on the heap 
(of stones) outside the lid that covered the red burial 
urn.“ N.R. Banerjee pointed out fragments of crushed 
or broken pots in a cairn filling in Sanur and suggested 
that they are the relics of a ritual, probably of pot 
breaking, connected with the entombment.£ Such 
a ritual is actually referred to in the Manimekalai." 
All these literary references would show that the Sangam 
period represented at least the last phases of the Mgea- 
lithic culture in this region. 

It may also be reasonable to look for some clues 
in the Sangam works to the authors of this culture or 
their descendants. The Megalithic builders in the South 
are archaeologically the earliest known large-scale 
agricultural community, who introduced cullivation 
und sedentary agrarian settlements with tank irrigation. 
Hence their choice of hilly areas, the slopes providing 
the burial ground, and the low lying plains, arable 
lands. Their burials never encroached on arable lands. 

Looking for evidence of such large-scale agricultural 
communities, the references in the Sangam works to 
the Vélir (Chieftains) and the VElilas, who represented 
the peasantry would appear to provide the necessary 
clues to the Vélir and their people (Vélalar) as the folk 


'K.R. Srinivasan, “The Megalithic Burials and Urn fields of 
South india in the fight of Tamil literature and Tradition”, 
Ancient. India, Mo. 2 July 1946, pp. 9-16 and “The Megalithic 
Monuments of South [ndia—Literature and Tradition” 
TASSI, jain ri 713. 

11. 22-23 + Puram, 228 11, 1-15. 


“R. Ba thic Problem of Chingleput in 
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who introduced BRW and iron, which revolutionised 
the earlier primitive farming known to the neolithic 
people. In Paiyampalli (North Arcot district), the 
Neolithic phase is followed by the Megalithic with 
indications of a brief transition and in places like Bra- 
hmagiii, a slow infiltration of the Megalithic is seen." 
Sengamedu is another important site providing evidence 
Of the Neolithic and Megalithic phases of occupation 
in succession, especially in the light of the recent dis- 
covery of a Neolithic site at Nallur near Sengamedu,* 

A survey of the references to the Velir settlements, 
traditions regarding their migration provides a useful 
index to their probable association with the BRW or 
Megalithic sites. A table showing the Vélir settlements 
among other sites mentioned in the Sangam works and 
the corresponding Megalithic sites, burial and habi- 
tational, is given at the end. 

The term Velir, plural of Ve}, has been interpreted 
variously as deriving from ‘Velvi' or ‘sacrifice’ and 
‘Vel’ meaning ‘bright’ ‘desire’ (beloved of the people)’. 
A more interesting derivation, however, is that from 
“Vel meaning earth (or mud) or land.” Apart from 
Velalar the terms Vélan kudi and Vélan mindar are 
used torelerto the peasantry.!” 7 

While the Vélir were the chieftains, the Velajar!! 
were of two categories, the landowners and landless 


"lt may be mentioned here that attempis have been made 
to find clucs in the Sangam anthologies to the pre-history 
of Tamil nadu and toestaplish links between the late stone age 
People of the coastal revi sites with the people of the neidal 
(cOustal) region and the neolithic cattle keepers with the pas- 
loral people of the mui/ai (pastoraljregion. See K. Sivatham- 
by “Early South Indian Socjety and Economy : The Tina 
Caicepl,” Soci! Scientizt, December 1974, No : 29, p. 34. 
Tn2 author apalyses the Times concept relating lo different 
ecological regions and considersit to be a geographical reality 
which is highly weful and interesting. Bul his attempts to 
find evidence of pre-history are premature as the neolithic 
complex of the Tamil country has pot yet been systematically 
sludied, althongh stray wocurrences of neolithic polished 
stone tools have been reported froma number of places such 
as Salem (Shevoroy hills), Krishnagiri, Séngantdu the lower 
Kaveri Valley and even further south. 

"Report of A. Swamy"s discovery of “Late Stome Age 
Mian in the Neighbourhood of Nattur’, The Hindu, 26-12-74. 

"M.A. Dorai Rangaswamy, The Surnames of the Cankam 
Age, Literary and Tritval Madras, 1968 pp. 153-56. 

"R. Magaswamy, nie Kalir, p. 162. Also 5. Sambasivan, 
Pillai Inapperumai™, th Conference of the Ieudian universities 
Tamil Teacher's pion part Hl, 1975, p. 677 for ‘Vel’ 
Intaning ‘earth’ or ‘land’. 

_nTolkippivam Porujadikaram: 635 21; Tirikadugam, 42:4 


iThe Vélajar followed six professions important for coloni- 
sation of new areas, guch a4 cultivation, Smithy (iron), pottery, 
Weaving, domestication of animals and hospitality-M. Ragahva 
Iyengar, Velir Var 3rd edition, 1964, pp. 27-28, With 
slight variations similar professjons ate listed j in the Dirdkara 
Niganda See KR. Nagaswamy, Yavaram KXelir, p. 161. The 


sheer gra kdram) tallis of the si professions of 
Velalas and the medieval cx 





hy narkkinivar the ‘ ay abor, bh 
a slightly ‘iflerent list which includes cultivati domestica- 
tion of Meus moe Rela cat Saiva Siddhanta 
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agricultural workers. The landowning Velalas were 
usually referred to by their place names with the suffix 
Kilan or Kildr, meaning one who possesses rights (in 
land)! The chieftains held large tracts of land and 
the others belonged to lesser categories controlling 
land. Velvi may hence mean any ritual, the performance 
of which was connected with land rights and by extension 
came to include the performance of any religious rites, 
including Yajfa or sacrifice, It is in the last sense that 
the word is used in the Sangam works when referring 
to the Cola, Cera and Pandya rulers performing Vedic 
sacrifices. It may be noted here that no Velir chieftain 
is known o have performed Vedic sacrifices. 

The Velir are known to the Sangam works as the 
ancient Wel and their old capital Tuvarai as the ‘old 
house’ (Mydil)= 

The Purananiru verse 201 contains the most interes- 
ting reference to their old capital. It says that the Velir 
were the descendants of those who ruled over Tuvarai 
for 49 generations, after appearing from the sacrificial 
pot (or pit?) (fadavu) of a northern sage. Naccinark- 
kiniyar, a commentator of the fourteenth century a.D. 
identjfied it with Dvaraka’. Commenting on the 
Tojkappiyam Naccinarkkiniyar states that Agastya led 
a group of kings, eighteen clans of Vélir and the Aruvalar 
from Dvaraka to the south, destroyed the forests and 
made them habitable and cultivable and that the Vélir 
belonged to the lineage of Krsma, the lord of Dvaraka. 





The term Vel or Vela survives in other Dravidian languages 
alvo such as Tulu and Telugueg., Tujuva—Vejija for culti- 
vator in Tuju and Golla Velama for blacksmiths in T 
and Velama in general for land owners. Vadhe in carly Tamil 
meant potter Le. one, who worked with mud of clay.—See 
Parandmurn, 238 - 1, 4,256: 1. The potter in early Tamil 
country disc rant social functions. He forecast 
festivals and wore the special Noeci iti garland while 
doing so in the p~emren or meeting place of a settlement. 
Parle Stam crows and the Gods in the Mapyam.—Nappinai 
a Kini « waa at Le ci, p. i3l.eg. Maryor Kijag, 


Mugumaeal” “Too Mudir Vejir"—dhom 372 : 3,4; 
166; Puram 289: 

ber Herepbodiieniey would however equate it with Dviirasa- 

mudra—PrePallavan Tomi fedex, p.445. Dvyirasamudra, 

however is o later adoplion of the earlier Dviraka for the 

capital of the Hoysalas who traced their descent from the 

Yadavas- Dvirasamudia is also called § Hajebidu or “Old 


1M. Raghava Tyengar argues convincingly in support of the 
Beye this tradition and links the Yadavas (Vypsois) with 
this migration. One of the Velir familics roled in the region 
ofthe Podigai hill—Bettigo of Ptolemy— the abode of Agstya 
and the region later came bo be called ne (Ve] nidu) 
and Nagiji-nagu (the — of the plough) and was considered 
to be one of the areas of —— Tamil—<ifficult or pure? 
Tamil. See VFejir Varohiru, 5. Raghava lyengar also 
points out the Mahkabhdrara fiterences to the 18 clans of Vida- 
vai, who on account of Jarasandha's sition, migrated to 
Dvirika. The oh soir Venidu cl descent from the 
Yidavas. C plate records of Rokkarunanie akkan 
of Mh century ‘ADEN. Subrahmaniam ed. arn yet 
Copper Plates, p. 8 in section on Ay Copper Pe ot eck 
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Agastya is often described as the harbinger of “Aryan” 
civilisation in the south. While legends about him are 
known to Sanskrit literature, he is better known from 
Tamil traditions and is celebrated as the father of Tamil, 
who organised the Second Tamil Sangam and composed 
the Agartiyam (not extant), the earliest grammar for 
the Tamil language. The name Agattyyar is itself 
derived from a Dravidian root.’ The K4veri flowed 
from his pitcher? and he brought the river Tan Porunai 
(Tamraparni) down the Podigai hill (which was his 
abode) to the eastern sea." , 

Tamil tradition has glorified and deified Agastya 
and the cult of Agastya became a prominent feature 
of Tamil religion and even spread to the South East 
Asian countries.* Would these traditions point to 
an early colonisation of the south and the Tamil country, 
in particular, by a Dravidian speaking people, who 
brought with them an advanced agricultural technology 
and hence their rapid colonisation of the south? The 
migration probably followed the western coastal regions 
and branched off from Maharashtra towards the east 
into the Andhra region and southwards to Karnataka, 
Konkapa, Kérala and to the Tamil regions, that section 
branching off from Keérala to the Tamil areas moving 
gradually down the river valleys and northwards to 
the region of K4ficipuram (Topdainadu). It would 
be highly useful to work out the chronological position 
of the megaliths of different regions to see if the megaliths 
follow this movement in the order suggested above, 
The available dates for megalithic settlements take 
them back to the third century n.c. (Brahmagiri) and 
if the dates of Hallgr® are dependable even to the 
tenth century p.c, More recently Korkai has given as 
early a date as eighth century a.c. for the BRW levels? 
and this would lend additional evidence for an early 
spread of this culture in the extreme south. From the 


*Agastya ta derived from Agatti and hence Agatityar in Tamil. 
T. Burrow Collected oie he Dravidian Linguistics, Anna- 
pirsrav sent Ist edition p. 1 
Manimekafai ; Padiham : i: XXL ¢ 35. 
fon Portieqi as the ancient name of bres Ae occurs in 
ar literature and also “later Pa 


ngyu inscriptions, Sec Annual 
ri on South Indi . 96-47 Inseri 
334 of 1916. a een paella 


‘If the Brahman—KXgatriya or priest—ruler tradition is pre- 
Aryan and. ry : seni of Proto-Indian priest rule, as has been 
suggested, then Agastya would be a proto-Indian prody 
Sec [, Mahadevan, “Method of Parallelliems in the interp 
tation the Proto-Indian Script” Proceedings of 





The Culture and Civi ri fi 
rier Outline (1970), p. 83. The myth of the Paes oa | 
birth froma jar shared by families which were 

and Kesatriya by tradition is special! 
India. All important South Indian | 
ae nein legerida. I. Mahadevan 
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purely archaeological context of the occurrence of BRW 
in Chalcolithic levels and subsequent occurrence in 
megalithic levels, B. Subba Rao suggested a date not 
earlier than 500 .c. (or 600 B.c.) for the southward 
movement of BRW in the Megalithic context. 





Now we have a number of habitational sites in 
Tamilnadu apart from Korkai with dates ranging from 
fifth-fourth century p.c. to the first-second century 
A.D. (Arikamédu). The Sangam works may be said 
to represent a stage of expansion of this culture, when 
the people who inherited it had progressed towards 
a more sophisticated cultural phase, with developed 
urban centres, maritime towns carrying on external 
trade and a more developed socio-political organisation 
in which the Véndar (crowned kings) and the Veélir (lesser 
rulers—K urpun'lamannar —ruling over smaller ter- 
ritories) were at the top of the social organisation. Simul- 
taneously, Brahmanical or Sanskritic influences had 
introduced the Varna-jati concept in social division 
in which the carly tribal elements were gradually rele- 
gated to the lowest ranks and even to the position of 
outcastes. The Vélila had become in this process the 
fourth category. After a fairly long process of evolu- 
tion, Tamil developed into a literary language, and 
preserved in its earliest literature some memories of 
the past relating to certain folk migrations. A time lag 
of at least three or four centuries may be suggested for 
the beginnings of this culture in Tamilnadu and the 
emergence of the three crowned monarchs in the river 
valleys of Kavéri, Vaigai (and TaMraparni) and Periyafu, 
“the areas of attraction.” 





The following brief survey of Vélir settlements where 
megaliths are found in fairly large numbers represents 
a preliminary investigation into the nature of the evidence 
literary and archaeological. 


Some of the Vélir territories described in the Sangam 
works can be identified with the help of other evidences, 
mostly from later inscriptions referring to them and 
from persistent associations of certain areas with these 
chiefiains. The Vélir of old are said to have belonged 
to Kuppr which may be identified with modern Coonoor 
on the Nilgris.* 


'The term Kurumbu which at one time formed the basis of 
ag mari magia or feudatories ruling over smaller tracts 
of is used to mean nuisance or mischief or insubordination 
-2 Puram : 97:4, 9; 293:2. Did this 
‘the megaliths were 


—vide Kupal. 735 : 
influence - belief that 
+ ' 
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The Ays, one of the important Vélir families, ruled 
in the region now represented by South Travancore 
i.e. the border of Tamil Nadu and Kerala, which came 
to be known as Vénidu(Vél--nadu). Their settlement 
is called the Ay Kudi, Ay being short for Ayar—cowherds. 
They claim to have belonged to the Yadava clan. Ay 
Andiran was a great agriculturist and ruled from Ay 
Kudi near the Podiyil hills. Ay Eyinan son of Veliyan 
Vépmin was another of these chiellains and was also 
known as Adihan.” A family of chieftains known as 
Adigaimans (or Adihans) ms known to have ruled in 
the region of Dharmapuri (Ancient Tagadir). The 
region of Vénddu needs to be more thoroughly investi- 
gated for Megalithic remains. 

The Palagi hills were occupied by another Vélir 
clan viz. the Aviyar*, The Kodai hills were in the 
hands of a chieftain called Porunan. Pari of Parambu 
nidu was a famous Vélir benefactor and was the greate t 
of the last seven vellals (benefactors).* His generosity 
and his encounter with the three crowned monarchs 
of Tamilaham forms the main theme of several verses 
in the Sangam anthologies’ Parambunadu is located 
in the Ramanathapuram district and the region south 
of Madurai which is known in later inscriptions from 
¢igth-ninth century A.D. as Parambunadu. 

The Vél of Kodumbai or Kodumbilir (near Puduk- 
kottai), known as the frungovels (Irukkuvels), represent 
another branch of the Velir, who played an important 
role in Tamil history from the Sangam age down to 
late thriteenth century A.D. A verse in the Pupandndpu 
refers to the chief [rungovel as a descendant of the rulers 
of Tuvarai. Kapilar, the poet, who addresses the chief 
refers to him as Pulikadimal’ meaning “the great man 
who killed a tiger”. Scholars, who identify Tuvarai 
with Dvarasamudra, are influenced by the late legend 
of the origin of the Hoysalas, which alludes to the founda- 
tion of the Hoysala kingdom by one Sala, who killed 
a tiger to save an ascetic. On the other hand, the 
identification of Tuvarai with Dvaraka seems to be more 
plausible, for in later inscriptions found in temples 
dedicated to Ktsga (and sometimes to the Pajicaviris 
or Vfsni heroes) Tuvarai is the Tamil form used for 
Dvaraka. 

lrungovel is said to be one of the five great Wélir.” 
The number of the Vélir families as mentioned in the 
Sangam collections range from 5,—7—Il1 to 14. 


FSertestr 129: 3; 240 4, col.37s; Aham : 142: 
api is called Podind in Adan: 1 : 3,61 : 16, Aviyar of Avina- 
nk i was the same as Aykudi—Puyam : 147 : 7. 
ce dnen te 1230 3:10 "Param, 105,106, 107 
-£- > 20) ete. 
‘Puram 201: 15 and 202 ; 
Pre-Pailaan Tumi Index, be 45, 
*"dham : 36 : 


13; 148: 7 ete. 
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In the Kaveri Valley, where the CGlas became power- 
fu], a number of Vélir strongholds are known to have 
existed, such as Alundir near Mayavaram, Nangir and 
Pidavar* near Uraiyir. With the Vélirs of Alundir 
and Nangar, the Colas had matrimonial relations. Even 
Upaiyir was held by a Vélir chieftain at one time’ and 
some Connection (father and son?) is sought to be estab- 
lished between him and the Cola king Poravaikkope- 
runarkilli, who fled to Amir in the North Arcot district 
due to his father’s hostility.’ 

The Cengam (Senganm4) region in the North Arcot 
district was another V@lir territory ruled by Nangan 
of the Malaipadukaddm (colophon). Coins bearing 
the name of Nannan have been recently unearthed in 
Cengam and have been assigned to the second-third 
centuries A.D. 

The Oviyar ruled in the region around modern Tindi- 
vanam, known as Oymg padu in the Sangam works. 
Their capital was Mavilangai, located in the Chingleput 
district’, Oymiin Nalliyakkodan, a leading member 
of this family controlled places such as Amér, Kidangil 
and Eyirpattijam." Amir seems to have been a very 
important centre of this Vélir family and is described 
as a well guarded town with a moat surrounding it.’ 
Subsequently, it became the centre of an important 
administrative division, Amir Kottam in the Pallava 
times.« Eyirpatlinam is the same as Sopatma iden- 
tied with Marakkanam, a coastal sitte—north of Pon- 
dichery. Véldr, another important town in Oymanddu, 
may be the modern Vellore in the North Arcot district. 


- undgjr—dham : 24; 4-196: 11. 
Viir—Parart : 395 : 30. 
"Nam! 258-25, This Velir was called Viral Veliyan Venmin 

Tittan, who also ruled at Virai. 

Fn 15:5 206 A ees wp. cit, p. 48. Alao Ahom 
| 5 very | 

‘Nanmavi 


“Panam ; "ee 6; Sra §2:3; 160. 





"T.V: Mahalingam, ap. Cit; (1969), p. 4 
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The territory of the Oviyar possibly jncluded Virai, 
which was a port belonging to the Vélir,® and its iden- 
tity with Virampattinam (Arikamédu) south of Pondi- 
chery is now established.™ | 

A number of other chieftains are also known from 
the Sangam works (though not specifically called Velir). 
The Karis or Malayamans of Tirukkovalfr (South 
Arcot district) on the banks of the river Pennaj™ the 
Oris of Kolli hills in Kongungdu," and other chieftains 
such as those of Kudirai hills and Tagadir (modern 
Dharmapuri near Salem) are some of them." 

The frequent references to the Vélir and thelr strong- 
holds as overflowing with rice and prosperity and their 
generosity to learned men would favour their identifi- 
cation with the founders of the earliest agrarian settle- 
ments in this region. The table given above would show 
the occurrence of megaliths at all important Velir sites 
and occasionally both burial and habitational sites. 

The tentative nature of the hypothesis put forward 
in this paper is due in the main to the inherent di 
in utilising a corpus of literature, which is highly c com- 
posite, presenting a varied picture of socio-economic 
life in carly Tamilaham. The inadequacy of the data 
relating to the chronological position of the various 
megalithic sites, burial and habitational, adds to the 
problems by forcing reliance upon a few R.C. dates. 





Jawaharlal Nehru University RK CHAMPAKLAKSHMI 
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*dham: 206;13--14, 
“Supra, p. . As lute as the 
— Ag srg ay a Hovya (Oviya) fi 
c of t ja Hiajaraja 1 vis. ‘The Laeger Laiden Grant 
—Epigraphio India, Vol. XXIf. The five Composers of this 
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A. Ghosh 


WEEN, earlier this year, one of the organizers of the , 


Prehistoric Society of India told me that it was its 
earnest desire that I should be the President of its next 
Conference, I was really taken aback, for my contribution 
to prehistory has been practically nil. While | have 
always tried to take interest in the subject, [ cannot 
even claim that that interest has always been mitelligent. 
In spite of my limitations, of which you are as well aware 
as lam, | accepted the invitation, as J regarded jt a5 
an honour not to me personally but to the fillip that 
prehistoric researches received in the country during 
my active days, And I dutifully thank you today but 
do not congratulate you on your choice. In these 
circumstances you would certainly not expect to 
hear any original discourse from me, as you heard 
from my predecessors-in-office. If, during the next 
few minutes, | make a few banal observations, you 
have only yourselves to blame for having chosen me 
to this office. 

It is the privilege of old persons like myself to recall 
the good old days. I may, therefore, be pardoned if 
| indulge here in some reminiscences. Long ago, when 
I was trying to carve out for myself an archacological 
career, archaeology was not exactly what it is now, 
It has been my good fortune to see and even take part 
in all the stages that Indian archaeology has gone through 
since then. When I began, an Indian archaeologist 
was NOt expected to know much of the Stone Ages. 
We all knew that Bruce Foote had discovered the first 
palacolith in India in 1863. We were acquainted with 
his catalogues of prehistoric objects in the Madras 
Museum, as also with Coggin Brown's catalogue of 
such objects in the Indian Muscum and had seen the 
prehistoric collections in these and other museums. 
We had read of the discoveries of Cammiade in the 
Kurnool area, interpreted by Burkitt, and of Todd 
in the Bombay region, both in the early thirties. Hardly 
anybody in the Archaeological Survey of India and only 


istoric Society of India, Third 


"Presidential address to the P 
Annual Conference, Chandigarh, 22 to 24 December 1975. 


few Indians outside it could grasp the significance of 
the work of De Terra and his associates in the north- 
west and elsewhere, though we were vaguely aware 
that some great discoveries had been made. But there- 
after things began te change. In the late thirties, the 
University of Calcutta started its work in the Kuliana 
valley in Orissa, and shortly after that the Archaeological 
Survey organized an expedition to the Sabarmati valley 
in Gujarat. Incidentally, the fatter. though the first 
of its kind organized by the Survey, aid not include 
any person from the Survey itself; this faci is its own 
commentary On the prevailing technical limitations of 
the Survey to undertake this type of work. Somehow, 
neoliths and microliths seemed nearer to our heart 
than palacoliths. In 1940, 1 collected bagtuls of micro- 
liths from the rock-shelters of Pachmarhi. 

The 1939-recommendation of Sir Leonard Woolley 
that there should be a ‘protohistorian’ on the staff of 
the Survey to deal with Stone Age archaeology materia- 
lized only in 1946 with the appointment of V.D. Krish- 
naswami, who, however, was assigned only the duty 
of listing the megalithic monuments of some Districts 
of the south—a work which he accomplished with his 
usual thoroughness. It was only the mid-fifties that 
the Survey could have a real Prehistoric Branch. By 
then prehistory had become a progressive branch of 
Indian archaeology, thanks to the activities not only 
of the Archaeological Survey but of other institutions, 
particularly the Deccan College under the leadership 
of Sankalia, and other institutions did not lage behind. 
Indeed, year after year, I had to face the criticism of 
the Central Advisory Board of Archaeology that I was 
encouraging prehistoric research to the detriment of 
other branches of archaeology. 1 regarded the criticism 
as unjustified. 

The subsequent developments of prehistoric studies 
in the country are well-known to you of the younger 
generation, and many of you have actively contributed 
to them. <A historical review is, therefore, uncalled 
for. | think nobody will now agree that Indian prehistory 
is obsessed with the typological classification of tools. 
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If find that our young colleagues are harnessing whatever 
other disciplines can give them, and I do not hesitate 
ta add that some of these disciplines go over my head. 
And there is no end to disciplines and subdisciplines 
these days, For example, I find that blood-typing has 
heen done on human skeletal remains from neolithic 
and later cemeteries in various parts of Eurasia and 
conclusions on blood-grouping at individual and ethnic 
levels have been drawn.! You, who are actually engaged 
in the work, have no doubt to ensure that you are 
equipped to deal with the developments abroad, develop 
them further and evolve your own methods to solve 
your problems. From what has been done during the 
last thirty years, | am sure that all will be well and even 
better with you im future. At the same time, archaco- 
logists of the older generation like myself may well have 
reasons to lament, as others have done before me, that 
much that is being written on new archaeology and the 
relationship between archaeology and the new sciences 
is in the phraseology of the new sciences," and this ten- 
dency is bound to grow in future. It seems that in days 
to come digging alone will remain the preserve of the 
archaeologist and that too to a limited extent. Fire 
is a good servant, but if left uncontrolled, it can kill its 
master, or, at least, leave him homeless. 

What 1 have said above relates almost exclusively 
to Stone Age archaeology, which may be taken to be 
the minimum definition of prehistory. But it is generally 
agreed that prehistory includes something more than 
the Stone Age. What that something is does nol seem 
to be clearly defined. Not knowing what the initiators 
of this Society had in mind when they started it, whether 
they liked its deliberations to be confined only to the 
Stone Age, | refrain from making observations on the 
non-1 and post-Stone Age fields. At the same time, | 
would like to be clear on how one should define prehis- 
tory. According to Childe, prehistory deals with the 
period before the earlier written documents begin in Egypt 
and Babylonia.” The same seems to be the tenor of the 
periodization of cultures by Albright. At the same 
time, writing has been regarded by most, including 
Childe himself, as one of the criteria of civilization.® 


'L.A. Lengyel, Palagoserclogy’, Publishing Howse of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, 1975. | 

‘Henry Hodges in The Antiquarian Journal, LIV, part U1, 1974, 
p. 310. Jacquetta Hawkes in Antiquity, XLII, no. 168, 
December 1968, p. 257: ‘It is difficult not to feel that the longing 
to participate in the prestige of the natural sciences has led 
archaeologists to put up a scientific facade far too grandiose 
for the modest historical ding behind it.” 
'Y Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself, th edition, Fontana 

- . | 


t, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 2nd edition, 
| the 


Gh _ Propress and Archaeology, London, 144, 
et : A. Ghosh, The Ciry in Early 
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Taken together, these would mean that all civilizations, 
including the Egyptian and west-Asian ones, would 
belong to the historical period; in other words, there 
was and could not be, any prehistoric civilization. Yet, 
these very civilizations have sometimes been called 
prehistoric.® 

_ Applied to Indian conditions, the confusion becomes 
worse confounded, with the literate Indus Civilization 
followed by several non-literate cultures, till we come 
to the third century B.c., perhaps a couple of centuries 
earlier, whence we have written records. 

During the last thirty years or so, as if to obviate 
the difficulty, it has been the fashion to introduce a 
period called ‘protohistoric’, as a buffer between the ili- 
defined prehistoric and the fairly well-defined historical. 
| admit 1 was largely responsible for the popularization 
of the term in the publications o! the Archaeological 
Survey, without ever attempting to deline it clearly. 
I may repeat what | -have said earlier that no less an 
authority than Woolley would have liked a ‘protohis- 
torian’ to take charge of Indian Stone Age archacology. 
Protohistory has been defined as "the period of human 
history between prehistory, when no written sources 
existed, and history sensu stricto, when written sources 
are a main source; the time when history can be written 
only from an appraisal of many sources— archaeological, 
literary, linguistic and oral.’ This does not solve the 
problem, for here again the emphasis ts on writing, 
which, according to others, distinguishes history from 
prehistory. Why then another term” Further, what 
is history in the strict sense? With the fast-changing 
concept of historiography, which Indian historians 
have not been slow to catch up, history is no longer a 
chronicle of kings and dynasties. 

The same emphasis on writing has led Sankalia, 
his recent magnum opus, to retain the term ‘protohistory’ 
to cover the motley of cultures that followed his Holocene 
Mesolithic. While admitting that it is not a precise 
definition, he has adopted the minimum definition 
of prehistory as comprising the various Stone Ages, 
but not including the Neolithic, which he has classed 
as protohistoric.* 

I placed the same problem in 1972 before a gathering 
in which many of you were present, At that time some 
agreed with me that the term ‘protohistory’ be dropped, 
while others differed. The main speaker on the occasion, 
however, turned down the proposal, laying stress on 


‘In the past the term ‘prehistoric’ was used in diverse senses, 
many of them now obsolete. See Glyn Daniel, 4 Hundred Years 
of bd yaeed auld London, 1950, pp. 56-37. 
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"HD. Senkalis, Prehistory and Protokistory ef Andia cand 
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the long tradition of our country, which ‘should not be 
matter of debate, as it is well-established’. [ now sub- 
mit that the matter be reconsidered irrespective of any 
prestige attached to our having a long tradition and 
that we delink the use of archaeological terms from 
national prestige. I do not want to enter here into 
the question of the validity of our traditions—a question 
that has currently become one of sensitivity. But I 
would certainly like to emphasize the need for greater 
precision in scientific terminology, a3 any looseness 
therein would lead us nowhere. It is not merely a 
matter of rose smelling as good by whalever name you 
call 1. 

In this matter the historian must have his full say, 
for the crucial point is: when does the historical period 
begin in India ? It ts the historian who must tell ts 
from which epoch he would like to take charge, leaving 
the period prior to that to the archaeologist. The his- 
torian has to take into account significant changes in 
the subsistence pattern, modes of production and distri- 


bution and general economy, based on literary and other . 


material, including archasological. Our present-day 
historians are well-conversant with the problems, and 
we should like to hear their views. For example, 
Professor B.S. Sharma once casually remarked m an 
informal gathering that he would regard the historical 
period to have begun with the later Vedic age (though 
at present it may be an archacologically nebulous period ). 
Perhaps he and his colleagues might some day elaborate 
this view.? 

Periodization is in no remote way connected with 
lerminology, for periods must be expressed in nominal 
terms. 1 therefore take the opportunity of saying a 
few words about the terminology of Stone Age archaco- 
logy. When, in 1961, the committee set up by the First 
International Conference on Asian Archacology recom- 
mended the use of the terms Early, Middle and Late 
Stone Ages, in preference respectively to the then current 
Lower Stone Age, Lower Palaeolithic and Series lI, 
Middle Stone Age, Middle Palaeolithic and Series H, 
and Upper Stone Age, Upper Palucolithic and Series 
Ill, ‘Neolithic’ remaining common in all cases, we 
thought that the question had been settled at least for 
some time to come to everybody's satisfaction. But not 
long afterwards dissident voices started being heard. Not 
that such voices are not heard even in the better-estab- 
lished terminology of European Stone Age. Fot 


‘HD. Sankalia in D.P. Avrawal and A. Ghosh (ed.}, Radiocarbon 
and Indian Archaeology, Bombay. 1973, 0 lcs soa ne aE ae 

"Perhaps such papers as R.S, Sharma, ‘Cl s formation and its 
material basis in the | - Gangetic basin (c. 1000-500 B.C.) 
Incia Historical Review, 1, part 2, September 1974, pp. I-13, 
may be a beginning of this elaboration. 
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example, a British author does not like the term “Upper 
Palacolithic’, as it has ‘racist overtones of a conquering 
superior race’ and would recommend the term “Lepto- 
lithic’. His reviewer says that the author ‘must take 
the priz. for the silliest remark of the year." But in 
India the situation is more desperate. A single factor 
that has disturbed the complacence given birth to by 
the 1961-scheme seems to be the discovery in different 
parts of the country of blade-and-burin assemblages 
which cannot be fitted into it. The problem, you will 
recall, was discussed by a panel in 1972,* when divergent 
views were expressed, including & doubt if all the blade- 
and-burin assemblages did really belong to the Plets- 
tocene. Unfortunately, the panel agreed ta disagree, 
in spite of the appeal of a student that it should agree 
to one set of terms at least for the students’ sake—an 
appeal which | would like te repeal here. The present- 
day trend, to judge from some writings, seems to revert 
to the European terminology of Lower, Middle and 
Upper Palacolithic, with the addition of a succeeding 
Mesolithic. Whether you consider this as satisfactory, 
in spite of all the differences between the European 
and Indian conditions, it is up to you to decide. You 
may also consider the terminology of A.K. Ghosh — 
Pebble-Core, Flake and Flake-Blade—which he says 
is based on cultural-traditional units placed in @ 
sequential framework, both geological and archacologi- 
cal,® but you have to bear in mind Childe’s warning: 
‘No factor of climate or habitat obviously obliges 
tool-maker to choose the core rather than the flake 
detached from it. Whatever terms you choose, let 
there be no rushing through this time in formulating 
your recommendations (the recommendations of 1961 
were framed in the course of a few hours). At the 
same time, let us not shelve the matter ones more, 
as atherwise Scientific communication between ourselves 
and with outsiders will be seriously hampered. 

Friends, | have fulfilled my Presidential duty by 
‘saying a few words’, though they have been entirely 
pedestrian and repetitive and have wearied you. Let 
us now proceed to more serious work, in the course of 
which | hope to gather knowledge from you. But 
before that, allow me to thank you for placing me where 
I find myself today. 


‘Desmond Collins, Background to Archaeology, Aritain in its 
amg a Setting, Cambridge, 1973. reviewed by F.H. Thompson 
in The Anignaries Journal, LIV, part I, 1974, pp. 72-93, 

ee sae Ce (ed.), op. cif., pp. 304-09. | 

*A.K. Ghosh, ‘Chrono-cultural perspective on the Palacolithic 
renee of India’, Agrawal and Ghosh (ed.), op. cif. pp. 

*V. Gordon Childe, Whar Happened in History, Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, 1942, and later reprints, pp. 31-32. 
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am greatly beholden to you all for having so kindly 
4 asked me to preside over the present Annual Conference 
of the Society. This is indeed a singular honour, but | 
do not know if I would be able to rise to the occasion. 
However, I am sure of at least one thing, namely your 
kind cooperation and willing support. This will be 
my mainstay during the course of today and the neat 
two days in discharging the onerous duties that you have 
entrusted to me. 

In $0 far as my Address is concerned, let me tell you 
that it is going to be rather unconventional. Unlike 
my predecessors, 1 am not going to summarize the 
archaeological discoveries made since the last Conference. 
Most of the excavators and researchers are present here 
and, I am sure, they are going mutually to exchange 
notes. Further, some of the more important topics 
will naturally come up through the papers that are going 
to be presented to us. Thus, I shall devote my attention 
primarily to something which I consider of immense 
importance, namely the more glaring lacunae in our 
archaeological studies and how best to cope with them. 
Later on, I shall present my views on the controversy 
in which the country seems to have been caught up for 
the past few months and in which the learned scholars 
of this place (Chandigarh) have played a notable role: 
1 mean the controversy regarding the historicity and 
date of the Mahabharata war. While doing so, [ shall 
also refer briefly to the archacology of the Ramayata 
sites—a project which | have recently embarked upon. 

The Archacological Survey of India and the State 
Departments of Archaeology are doing their best, within 
the limitation of the funds and staff at their disposal, 
to protect and preserve the cultural heritage of the 
country, as represented by its monuments and sites. 
Their efforts in this direction need all praise. Added 
to this is the work of registration of antiquities which is 





‘Presidential Address to the Indian phe are Society, 
Eighth Annual Conference, Chundigarh, 22 Decembler, 1975, 
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about to be taken up. It is a tremendous task and) we 
wish the Survey and the State Departments all success 
in this very important national work. In so far as 
archaeological research is concerned, here too their 
output is quite praiseworthy, But it needs considerably 
to be supplemented as the Survey and its sister Depart- 
ments cannot be expected to carry loads far far beyond 
their capacities. 

Let there be no hesitation in plainly confessing that, 
in spite of the advances we have made since Independence 
in archaeological research, we still Jag behind the West 
in many techniques relating both to field-work as well 
as laboratory investigations. Let that alone, there are 
quite a few branches which have not at all been touched 
in our country. Thus, for example, while several dis- 
coveries have been made on European coasts, through 
under-water archaeology, bringing to light sunken 
ships with valuable cargo, which tell us so vividly about 
ancient trade and commerce, nothing of the kind has 
been initiated in India, One may very well expect 
Roman ships of the early centuries after Christ or Arab 
ships of the medieval times under the coastal sea on the 
west. In fact, one need not be surprised if under the 
Gulf of Cambay one comes across a cargo-laden boat 
of the Indus Civilization on its outward journey 
to Mesopotamia or vice versa, for indeed has not Lothal 
in Gujarat yielded the remains of a dockyard as well as a 
seal of the Persian Gulf merchants who, as middlemen, 
were Carrying on trade between the towns of the Indus 
Civilization on the one hand and the contemporary Me- 
sopotamian towns on the other? Toembark upon this 
kind of investigation is not at all a difficult task. Indian 
archaeologists have to collaborate with experts in the 
Indian Navy to draw up a scheme and implement it. 
| am sure most of the equipment needed for the purpose 
would already be available with the Navy or else it can 
be manufactured with the assistance of some of the more 
advanced technical institutes in the country, Should, 
however, any further technical help be still necessary 
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the same may be obtained by making suitable arrange- 
ments with certain European countries who have shown 
great skill in this kind of work and whose bonafides may 
safely be depended upon. 

Another desideratum is to organize air-reconnais- 
sance of areas which are difficult for ground-operations 
but are likely to yield important archaeological results. 
For example, the Rajasthan desert, not easy to traverse, 
may very well be concealing dried up river-channels on 
the banks of which prehistoric and protohistoric men 
may have lived. Amongst the various possibilities there 
is the existence of many an unknown site of the Indus 
Civilization, may even of « period prior to it, for has not 
Kalibangan, in Ganganagar District, yielded the remains 
Of a well-organized Bronze Age culture which was 
fairly wide-spread in the area even before the arrival 
of the Indus Civilization itself? It may also not be an 
exercise in futility to look for a microlithic culture which 
may have antedated even the pre-Harappan culture. 
If an approach is made at the appropriate level, [ am sure, 
the Indian Air Force may only be too glad to help us in 
the matter. 

But the most glaring lacuna tomy mind ts that 
relating to the study of archaeology of the countries 
with which India had contacts in the past. Of the Early 
Stone Age cultures of our country, the one called the 
‘Madrasian’ is known to have had genetic relations with 
the Stone Age cultures of Africa, On the other hand, 
the Sohan Culture, dominating the sub-Himalayan 
regions, seems to have had a lot in common with the 
Stone Age cultures of south-east and east Asia. Like- 
wise, during the Neolithic times, there seems to have 
been a migration into India from the north-west on the 
one hand and south-east on the other. 

The well-known Bronze Age Civilization of the Indus 
Valley, which extended to Gujarat on the south-west 
and north-western Uttar Pradesh on the east, has had 
well established trade-contacts as far west as Iraq. 
Several seals of the Indus style, found variously at Ur, 
Umma, Lagash, ete. in that country, clearly testify to this 
trade. It has even been surmised that India exported 
cloth to Iraq in the third millennium 8.c.' 

Of the early historical times, the connections between 
India on the one hand and Greece and Rome on the 
other are too well-known to be recounted here in detail. 
Archaeology has duly established a good bit of 
what the Tamil (Sangam) literature has to say 
about the Indo-Roman contacts. Have not the 
amphorae discovered at Arikamedu, near Pondicherry, 
yielded remnants of the resin which had been used in 
the manufacturing of the coveted Roman wine that these 
vessels brought all the way for connoisseurs in south 
India? 
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In a slightly later period, India itself had a very great 
deal to contribute to the culture of the south-east Asian 
regions—Burma, Thailand, Indonesia and the rest. 
Ancient sculptured panels, depicting scenes from the 
Ramayana, may be wanting, except forafew rare exam- 
ples, inthe home State of Rama himself, but are profusely 
available on the temple-walls of Indonesia. It is such 
factors that bind these countries in a tie which is more 
lasting than any political one can be. 

During the medieval times, India’s relations with 
central and western Asia Were so great that they have 
left an indelible imprint on Indian architecture, art and 
culture, The admirable synthesis of the Indo-Muslim 
architecture that one sees for example at Fatehpur 
Sikri can never be bifurcated, even though the politicians 
may have bifurcated the country itself, Or, are not some 
of the Mughal miniatures, with their fairy colours and 
intriguing subtleties, the pride of the world art asa whole? 

But what have we done to study the genesis, growth 
and other details of these contacts and give-and-take? 
Do we have specialistt—even a single one—in the 
archaeology of these countries? The answer is a ‘No’; 
yes, a big ‘NO’. Should then India, even after comple- 
ting the Silver Jubilee of her independence continue 
to be blissfully ignorant of the archaeology of these 
countries, and take lying down whatever western scho- 
lars have to dole out in this respect? Or, could one 
expect a silver lining (as a gift ensuing from the Silver 
Jubilee) around the clouds of our ignorance? 1 am 
firmly of the opinion that the country should rise to the 
occasion and take up the challenge in a most befitting 
manner. But all will depend on what priority the 
Government gives to this important matter. If there 
is a will there is no doubt a way. But the will will have 
to be there first’ 

The best way to tackle this problem would be to set 
up a Central Institute of Archaeology which may have 
the necessary number of Departments, each specializing 
in the archaeology of a given country, for example 
Departments of Graeco-Roman Archaeology, Egypto- 
logy, West Asian Archaeology, Central Asian Archaco- 
logy, South-east Asian Archacology, Sinology, etc. If 
there are not enough funds at the moment, at least a 
beginning can be made with the more urgently needed 
Departments and others can be taken care of in the 
course of time, 

As mere book-study will not create real specialists, 
the concerned persons ought to carry out field-work 
in the respective areas. This, of course, will have to be 
organized with the concurrence of the governments of 
the countries concerned. Such expeditions are quite 
normal and can easily be organised on a reciprocal 
basis, giving opportunities to specialists of the countries 
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involved to come to India, study its archaeological 
wealth and do field-work, if desired. 

The field-work by Indian scholars in these countries 
will bring to light new materials some of which, it is 
hoped, will be allowed to be brought to India for bona 
fide display and teaching purposes. To cite an example, 
we got a reasonably good collection from Egyptian 
Nubia as a result of the Indian Expedition'’s work in 
that region in 1961-62. Material can also be obtained 
from these countries on an exchange-basis, for many 
of them would be interested in Indian exhibits as well. 

The Institute thus will not only be creating Indian 
specialists in the archaeology of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
West Asia, Central Asia, South-cast Asia, China, etc., 
who would be able to understand and interpret the 
evidence of contacts with these countries from the Indian 
point of view, but would also be acting as 4 medium for 
developing muscum-collections of the archacological 
wealth of these regions, which will be of great use far the 
general education of the people of India, After all, how 
many ol our people get achance to see'an Egyptian or 
Greek sculpture or a south-east Asian bronze? 

A few years ago, when I was the Director General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, | thought of 
experimenting in this direction and accordingly started 
negotiations with the Afghan Government for under- 
taking excavations at Berram, the famous ivories of 
which place show clear influence of Indian art. | um glad 
to learn that this year the scheme has brought fruit and 
actual work has been commenced. However, with the 
heavy commitments of the Survey in so many other di- 
rections, more particularly in regard to the protection 
and preservation of more than four thousand monu- 
ments and sites and registration of hundreds of thousands 
Of antiquities scattered all over the country, it will be 
too much to expect the Survey additionally to handle 
the functions of the Institute I have just spelt out. It 
hus, therefore, to be a separate entity by itself, having the 
Suggested wings and complete in itself, with its own 
library relating to the archaeology of all the concerned 
countiies and a fully-equipped scientific laboratory capa- 
ble of dealing with the various kinds of archacological 
investigations. Any suggestion that different Universi- 
ties should each have a slice of the proposed Institute 
would, to my mind, again be a dissipation of energy 
and resources, of cach university will have to build up 
and additional library and Jaboratory for the purpose, 
Above all, the much needed common platform for co- 
ordinated planning and for exchange of ideas amongst 
the scholars involved, and the visualized central col- 
lection of foreign antiquities will not be possible to 
foster. | am not trying to be dogmatic, but these are the 
obviows disadvantages I see in any kind of fragmen- 





tation, 

There is no doubt that the establishment of the 
above-mentioned Institute will not bring back any 
monetary returns and cannot thus be regarded js an 
economically viable proposition. But must that be an 
overriding consideration in the field of cultural develop- 
ments? How long can India continue to see the histori- 
cal and archaeological developments in the neighbouring 
countries through foreign eyes which naturally cannot 
be expected to do justice to the Indian point of view? 

In a booklet of mine, Jidian Archaeology Since 
Independence, published in the early sixties, T had briefly 
touched upon this very issue under a chapter captioned 
‘Hefore the bell rings out the Sixties’, and had hoped 
lor the best. Not only have the sixties been ring out 
but in about a week's time half of the seventies also will 
have been rung out. Should I then caption this’ part of 
my Address as, “Before the bell rings out the Seventies’, 
or as, “Will it remain a Cry in the Wilderness!” 

May | now proceed to the controversy relating to 
the Mahgbhgrata and the Ramayana? it is indeed 
our misfortune that these two epics have been inflated 
from time to time. Thus, for instance, the Mahibharata 
which now has 100,000 verses is lnown to have had 
24,000 verses at an earlier stage and only 8,800 verses 
at a still earlier one. What was the earliest or original 
size no one knows; nor has anybody succeeded so far in 
sorting out even the 8,800 verses from out of the 100,000 
now available. lt is to this work that the learned Sans- 
kritists should apply their energy rather than waste ‘ 
over & controversy based on the clever-times magnified 
story, 

It's well known and accepted even by the Sanskrit 
scholars that in their available forms the Ramayana - 
and the Mahabharata are unlikely to be earlier than 
the 3rd-4th century A.p. On the other hand, if Rama 
and Krishga were really historical figures, they must 
have lived carlier than the time of Buddha, which is, 
in the 6th century s.c. Thus; there is a clear gap 
of more than a thousand years between the episodes: 
mentioned in these two epics and the finalization of 
their texts. In such an event, how can one whally 
rely on them? 

To add fuel to the fire, some people use the evidence 
provided by still later documents. For example, those 
who place the Mahibhgrata war in 3102 w.c. derive 
their strength from the Athole inscription of Pulikegin 
li, dated Saha $56 (expired)=, 1. 634.45, wherein it 
is stated that 5735 years had clapsed since the Mahd- 
bharata war, Indeed, one wonders how a statement like 
this, made after such a tremendous time-gap, can form 
the basis of firm history? 

Under the circumstances, there is no better course 
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than to look up to the direct evidence provided by the 
sites associated with these two epics. And this is preci- 
sely the tool that [ have used in my investigations. 

In such an archacological investigation the first and 
foremost question is: Are the sites of Hastinapura, 
Kurukshetra, Mathura, Barnawa (ancient Vranavata), 
Panipat (ancient Pariprastha), Indrapat (Indraprastha), 
Tilpat (Tiluprastha), Ahichchhatra, efc., the same as 
mentioned by those very names in the Mahabhgrata? 
If the answer be in the negative, then let us wait ull we 
are able to find out another set of sites bearing the same 
names. That is to say, let us find out another Hastina- 
pura, another Kurukshetra, another Mathura and 
so on, With the same weographical setting as mentioned 
in the Mahabharata. On the other hand, if we accept 
the identity of these sites with their namesakes in the 
epic then we are morally bound to accept the evidence 
yielded by these sites irrespective of whether it fits into 
our pre-conceived theeries or mat. 

Explorations and excavations at the Mahgbhirata 
sites have consistently shown the existence of one and 
the same kind of material culture in the lowest levels. 
This culture is characterized by the use of a special 
kind of pottery which has a grey colour and is. painted 
over with geometric and linear designs in black pigment 
(known to archaeologists as the Painted Grey Ware.) 
The coonomy was based essentially on agriculture and 
stock-breeding. Amongst the domesticated animals 
particular mention may be made of the horse which 
was an animal par excellence with the Aryans. The 
major boosting factor in the economy of these people, 
however, was the use of iron for their tools, as also 
for weapons. This stands in marked contrast to the 
use Of bronze and copper by the people of the Indus 
Valley Civilization. 

Hastinapura, which stands on the bank of the Ganga, 
has yielded some very specilic evidence about a flood 
which resulted in the washing away of a big part of the 
settlement. This evidence has been recovered not only 
from the toc of the mound but also from the river-bed, 
at a depth of nearly 15 metres below the water-level, 
by means of borings which were made into the bed 
itself. Excavations at Kausambi show a continuity 
of the culture that prevailed at Hastinapura at the time 
of the flood, All this fully correborates the literary 
evidence which says: 

Gajgaydpahrite tasmin nagare Ndgasdlwaye 

Trakivad Nichakshur nagaram Kauimbyam 

sa nivatsyati 

“When the city of Nigasahvaye (Hastinapura) is 

curried away by the Ganga, Nichakshu will abandon 

it and will dwell in Kausambi". 

Thus the circumstantial evidence is fairly strong to 
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make us think that there did exist some basis for the 
Mahabharata story, althouch, no doubt, most of what ts 
contained in the inflated [00,000 verses is likely to be 
an exaggeration which, I feel, should be regarded as the 
normal feature of an epic where poetic imagination 
always has the upper hand. 

As regards the date of the Mahgbkgrata war, may 
it be pointed out that amongst the kings who ruled at 
Kausambi in the lincage of Nichakshu, there is the 
mention of Udayana who is known to have been con- 
temporary of Buddha, The latter died in 483 or 487 
B.c. and therefore the former (Udayana) may be taken 
to have been ruling around 500 pc. According to the 
the list given in the Purjyas, there were 24 kings between 
Udayana and Purikshit who ascended the throne of 
Hastinapura immediately after the Mahfbharata war. 
While the estimate for the total region of these 24 kings 
is anybody's guess, an assessment of the available histori- 
cal daia from the Indian scene is indeed a revelation. 
There were 47 hings from the time of Qutbuddiw Aibak, 
the first Muslim ruler of Delhi, to Bahadur Shah Zafar, 
the last Mughal king, the total duration of their reigns 
being 652 years. This gives an averape of 17.9 yeas 
per rulér. In the same manner, an assessment made 
of the more noteworthy dynasties. of anticnt India 
shows thai the average durstions per ruler of the Mauryas 
was 13.7 years, of the Sungas 11.2 years. Kagvas 10.5 
years, Satavghanas 14.4 vears and Gupias 17.6 years. 
The average of these averages comes to 13.55 Vears 
per ruler. If, however, we take the total number of the 
kings involved in all the above-mentioned dynasties, 
which is 100, and the total duration of their reigns, which 
is 139% years, the average comes to 13.96 years per 
ruler. We may thus accept the round figure of 14 as 
a good working hypothesis. The total duration of the 
reigns of the 24 kings, from Parikshita to Udayana, 
would then be 336 years. Adding this to 500 Bc, 
which is the time when Udayana was ruling, we arrive 
at the figure 836 a.c. According to the foregoing evidence, 
therefore, the Mahabharata war would be assignable 
to the second half of the 9th century B.c. 

This very date finds support from another computa- 
tion. The Purapas mention that there were 36 kings 
between Yudhishthira on the one hand and Chandragupta 
Maurya on the other, The generally accepted data for 
the lalfer’s accession is 322 a.c.*, On the basis of 
the average reign of 14 years per ruler (as shown above) 
the total duration of the reigns of the 36 kings would be 
36 x 14=504 years. Adding this figure to 322 pic. 
we arrive at 826 B.c. which is not. very far removed 
from §36 .c,, arrived al carlicr. 

That the above-mentioned average of |4 years per 
ruler is nearer the truth as compared to the averages 
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of 20, 25 and even 33 vears advocated by various scholars, 
can easily be demonstrated from the foregoing Puranic 
data themselves. 

Let us suppose that the date of the Mah@bhdrata 
war is represented by the letter M, and the average 
reign per ruler by A. 

From the Puranic data about the Udayana-Parikshit 
king-interval we get the following equation: 

S00 +--+ 24A = M. 
where 500 n.c, is the dte of Udayana and 24 is the 
number of kings between him and Parikshit who ascended 
the throne soon after the Mahabharata war. 

On the basis of the Chandragupta Maurya-Yudhi- 
shthira king-interval, as mentioned in the Puragas, we 
get another equation, as follows: 

322 + 36A = M..,.....000-50i 
where 322 a.c. is the date of the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and 36 is the number of kings that ruled 
between him and Yudhishthira in whose life-time the 
Mahibhirata war took place. 

Re-arranging the two equations, we get— 

244 = M—500..... sore) 


By subtracting (ii) from (i) we get— 
— 122A — — I78 
or I2A — 178 

Thus A, ic., the average reign per ruler, works out 
to 14.83 years. 

Further, by substituting the value of A in the above- 
mentioned equations, we get the value of M as 656 B.c. 

It would thus be seen that whichever way we assess 
the literary evidence, namely whether on the basis of 
the known historical dynasties of India or on the basis 
of the Puranic cross-lists of the kings themselves, the 
date of the Mahabharata war is unlikely to go much 
before the middle of the 9th century B.c, 

Here I would also like to add a word about the 
Carbon 14 dates of the Painted Grey Ware Culture. 
The earliest date known so far is 10254100 a&B.c., 
coming from a middle level of the Painted Grey Ware 
deposits at Atranjikhera in District Etah, U.P. Another 
early date is from Noh in Rajasthan, being 8204 225 
p.c. Thi. again, is from a middle level of the PGW 
deposits. It is, therefore, clear that the beginning of 
this culture would be around 1000 a.c. In this context, 
it may also be stated that the Carbon 14 dates themselves 
require a correction, known as the MASCA correction. 
According to the table published by the Applied Science 
Centre for Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania, 
USA, the corrected value of 820 B.c. would be 900 
ac, and that of 1025 B.C., 1155 a.c. The MASCA 
ruler is nearer the truth as compared to the averages 
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correction has been accepted by many scholars in the 
west and if we in India also accept it (and there is a 
good case for doing so, because of the discrepancy 
between the C 4 dates of the Indus Civilization and its 
dating on historical evidence of contacts with contem- 
porary western Asia), the beginning of Painted Grey 
Ware culture as a whole may be pushed back still earlier. 
As to the C 14 dates of Hastinapura, may it be clarified 
that the laboratory itself has noted that the concerned 
samples of charcoal were found to be mixed with root- 
lets, and it is not unlikely that contamination of the 
samples over the centuries may have resulted in the 
lateness of the dates. 

To sum up. The archaeological and literary evidences 
combine to show that there was a seed of truth in the 
Mahabharata story which, like the famous banyan 
tree of Calcutta, kept on growing on the fertile Indian 
soil and in the course of time covered more and more 
areas under its welcome shade. This seed, as the evidence 
points Out, was sown some time in the 9th century B.c. 

To turn to the sites associated with the Rimgyaga 
story. Here again we have to go by the archaeological 
data provided by the /owesr levels of the sites themselves. 
At Ayodhya, we have excavated in two areas: one near 
the Sarvu, at Jhunki Ghat (as at the beginning, settlements 
usually hug the river-bank), and the other in a central 
part of the mound, near Asharfi Bhavan. <A few years 
ago, the Banaras Hindu University had also put two 
trenches, one near the Janma Bhumi area and the other 
near the river-bank at Rajghat. The evidence of all 
the four areas, though located variously from east to 
west and north to south, is identical, showing that the 
first settlement at Ayodhya, at least in these four areas, 
commenced at the fag-end of the Painted Grey Ware 
Culture. Similar was the evidence from Sringaverapura, 
in Allahabad District, where Rama crossed the Ganga 
on his southward journey. The evidence available 
al present thus indicates that the beginning of the sites 
associated with the Ramgyapa story was later than the 
beginning of the sites associated with the Mahabharata. 
And if Rama was a historical figure living at Ayodhya, 
it only stands to reason that Ais period could not have 
been earlier than that represented by the lowest occupation 
level of the site, viz. the fag-end of the Painted Grey Ware 
Culture. For, indeed, can there be anything earlier 
than the earliest ? 

That Rama could have been later than Krishga is 
suggested not only by the aforesaid archaeological 
evidence but also by that from the literature itself. 
While the Mahabharata and the Ramgyaga, as already 
explained earlier, are late works containing a lot of 
interpolations, the Upanishads are not, They did not 
haye to serve any dynastic ends therefore, the 
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historical facts incidentally referred to in them may 
well be ragarded as impartial. Thus, the Brihadfranyaka 
Upanishad narrates a philosophical discussion in the 
court of Janaka during which Bhujju Lahyayani asked 
Yajnavalkya: ‘Ava Parikshita abhavan 7" i.c., ‘Where 
have the descendants of Parikshit gone 7 The answer 
was that they had gone to the same place where the 
performers of horse-sacrifice go. (The central theme 
of the discussion was that through the performance 
of ritualistic action, however exalted it may be, one 
cannot attain Liberation). This discussion very naively 
lets the historian glean the fact that the time of Janaka 
was later than that of Parikshit. Some scholars feel 
that the Janaka referred to in the above-mentioned 
episode was not the Janaka of the Ramiyana. While no 
doubt the Brihadgranyaka Upanishad does not mention 
in so many words that this Janaka was the father-in-law 
of Rama, do we not know from several other sources 
that Janaka, the father-in-law of Rama, was a philoso- 
pher-king who greatly rejoiced in such metaphysical 
discussions ? 

The Mahgbharata and Ramgyana episodes, broadly 
speaking, coincide with the eastward spread of the 
Aryans. The Satapatha Brahmaga clearly refers to 
such a movement, as from the Kuru-Pgqchala region 
(western U.P.), through Kosala (north-eastern U.P.), 
to Videha (north-western Bihar). 
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Let me, however, emphasize that I am not going to 
rest with what has been done so far. I have in mind a 
thorough exploration of all the sites associated with the 
Riméyaga story and excavation of as many of them 
as possible. Accordingly, it is proposed to excavate 
at two more places at Ayodhya in the next field-season, 
namely at the Janma Bhumi mound and the Kanak 
Bhavan area. These spots are held as being directly 
associated with Rama and Dasaratha respectively. 
We would also take up work at Nandigrima, associated 
with Bharata, and at Lakshmana Tila (Lucknow), 
associated with Lakshmana. The five-year project, 
called “Archacology of the Ramayana Sites’, lor which 
assistance is being generously provided by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, University Grants Commission 
and Government of Uttar Pradesh, would ultimately 
embrace as many other sites as possible connected 
with the Ramayana story. 

Finally, let me add that | would welcome all sugges- 
tions regarding the archaeological investigations on 
hand. For the sake of those who may be feeling uneasy 
at the possibility of Rama being later than Krishna, | 
offer to dig in their presence the Krishna Janma Bhyrmi 


area at Mathura and the Rima Janmia Biumj area at 


Ayodhya, so that they may see for themselves the oul- 
come Let the spade speak, not me ! 
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Technology and Social Change in Early Indian History: 
a Note Posing a Theoretical Question 


In recent years, a few of our leading workers in the field 
of early and medieval Indian history have been seriously 
engaged in analysing the evidence of findings in techno- 
logical innovations and in interpreting them as having 
served as instruments of meaningful social change; 
hence their significance in the history of Indian civill- 
zation. That technology is one of the most important 
instruments for social change and that the history of 
any technology in any given civilization should, therefore, 
be of serious concern to any student of history, has 
long been recognized, more or less universally. The 
recent studies in regard to the history of technology 
just referred to, must, therefore, be welcomed and these 
must receive the attention they deserve. 


l 


Insofar as early India is concerned the technology which 
has been receiving significant attention is that of mant- 
facture of iron and use of iron tools and implements.’ 
Archaeological excavations in many parts of India, 
particularly east of the Ghaggar, in the Ganga-Yamuna 
valley, have been yielding for the last three decades, 
a good number of tools and implements of smelted, 
beaten and forged iron, which stratigraphically, by 
associated objects and by radio-carbon tests, have been 
dated roughly between 900 a.c. and 200 B.c., confining 
ourselves to the Ganga-Yamuna valley for the purpose 
ef this note. On this evidence supported by whatever 
literary evidence is available from Buddhist and Brah- 
manical sources in the main, it has been argued that 
the Ganga-Yamuna valley, the Ganga basin in parti- 
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cular, that is, the region which extends from the cast 
of the Ghaggar, in other words, from the Kurukshetra- 
Karnal region to Bihar, if not farther east to the Ajay- 
Mayurakshi valley, had emerged from a bronze and/or 
chalcolithic age to an iron age culture, that iron tech- 
nology tools and implements were the instruments 
which cleared the dark and dense forests of the Ganga- 
Yamuna valley and prepared the land for extensive 
iron plough cultivation and hence, for a new agriculture 
(as distinguished from neolithic agriculture) which 
provided cnough surplus to enable contemporary 
society to bring about a new social phenomenon, namely, 
of a new (or, a second) phase of urbanization,” 

One thing leads to another. This new agriculture 
and this new urbanization, the two together have been 
interpreted to have led to a new quickening of social 
impulses (the words are mine but not the implication) 
which in their turn, gave rise to new social and economic 
forces that, directly or/and indirectly, helped the rise 
of such critical and protestant movements as Buddhism, 
Jainism and Ajivikism and of one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of all such protestant faiths, namely, of ahimsd, 
which was aimed primarily against the ee: of 
animals that were used for agricultural purposes. 

Let me concede at once that once it is proved beyond 
doubt that the Ganga- Yamuna valley had emerged 
into an effective iron age culture using significant iron 
implements of a kind and character and of a depth 
and dimens‘on, that could bring about the sort of great 
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social changes which have been claimed to haye taken 
place, I have not much to argue about except in details 
which are not of much consequence, since | acknowledge 
that a great deal of the claims made might logically 
follow, more or less. 

1 have however reasons to doubt if what has been 
lnid bare by archacology to date, allows us the very 
basic premise of the thesis so far advanced. Secondly, 
and again going by archaeological evidence, 1 have 
reasons to dowbt ifthe quantitative and qualitative use 
of iron technology and iron implements in the Ganga- 
Yamuna valley before ¢. 321-20 n.c. were such as 
to induce the sort of great social changes which we 
are being asked to agree to have taken place, While 
my first doubt is in regard to facts and their interpreta- 
tion, the second is somewhat theoretical, that is, what 
should be the quantitative magnitude and the quali- 
tative depth of a technology which, when applied to 
a given social situation, should be able to bring about 
effective and meaningful social change. 


2 


More than two scores of sites scattered all over the 
region extending from the east of the Ghaggar right 
up to the valley of the Ajay-Mayurakshi, by far the 
large majority being situated in the Ganga-Yamuna 
valley itself, have yielded, along with iron slags and 
shapeless lumps of iron, important iron implements 
of various recognizable shapes, types, and forms, all 
relatively of smaller sizes and lighter weights. All these 
yields have been found, stratigraphically speaking, in 
association with what has come to be known to archaco- 
logists as Painted Grey Wares or/and Northern Black 
Polished Wares, insofar as the region referred to above 
is concerned. The PG Ware levels are generally dated 
between c. 1000 to 500 8.c, while the NBP Ware levels, 
between c. 500 pc. to about the beginning of the Christian 
era, very roughly speaking, the best of the NBP Wares 
belonging to about the fourth and third century B.c. 
Radio-carbon tests have more or less corroborated the 
stratigraphical datings, both enjoying the acceptance 
of all students of Indian archaeology with but little 
marginal deviations here and there, which, however, 
do not affect the argument I am going to present. 

The iron implements that have been found associated 
with the PG Wares include, besides slags and shapeless 
bits, arrow-heads, spear-heads, knives, nails, spades, 
knife-blades, daggers, hoes, fish-hooks, tongs. adzes, 
chisels and scissors. It will be noticed that no iron 
axe, socketed or otherwise, no iron ploughshare, no 
iron sickle and no iron implement that could possibly 
be useful for large-scale forest clearance and land- 
reclamation and large-scale and extensive agricultural 
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operations which could possibly yield a surplus for 
rearing up towns and cities and maintaining them, has 
yet been brought to light at the PG Ware levels, that is 
at the levels which can be dated between c. 1000 and 
500 Bc. 

The iron implements that have been picked up from 
their association with the NBP Ware levels, in the region 
east of the Ghaggar, include chisels, arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, daggers, nails, knives, hooks, barks, crowbars, 
spikes, handles, sickles and smith's anvils. It is signifi- 
cant that at the same levels at Taxila one notices a much 
larger assemblage of tools and implements which include 
dagger-blades, adzes, bowls, spoons, saucepans, knives, 
daggers, javelins, arrow-heads, elephant-goads, chisels, 
tongs, smith’s anvils, hoes and nails, but most impor- 
tantly socketed axes and socketed hoes.’ 

One notices at once that NBP Ware Ganga-Yamuna 
list too, like the PG Ware one, does not inchide any iron- 
axe, plain or socketed, no iron hammer and no iron plou- 
ghshare. Socketed iron-axes are reported from NBP Ware 
levels at Taxila as we have just seen, and from chalco- 
lithic-cwm-pre-NBP Ware levels at Nagda and unsocke- 
ted ones from both Nagda and Prakash of the same 
levels. But Taxila, Nagda and Prakash are all outside the 
region | am concerned with at the moment. Yet, for 
argument's sake, the Taxila prece of evidence does not 
present any difficulty from the point of view that | am 
going to present in a while, In regard to the pieces 
from Nagda and Prakash I should think that the evidence 
is one of chalcolithic survival than of NBP Ware culture 
proper; at any rate it does not warrant any meaningful 
and dependable hypothesis. Further, it is significant that 
even from the NBP Ware levels no iron hammer nor any 
ploughshare has yet been picked up. Indeed, the 
earliest iron plough-share reported so far is from Kausa- 
mbj, and that too, according to the excavator’s strati- 
graphy, cannot be dated earlier than a.p. 200. 

How then, in the absence of any find of iron-axe 
of considerable weight and of any iron plough-share, 
can we assume that it was iron-technology which effected 
the clearance of the dark and dense tropical forests of 
the Ganga-Yamuna valley and extensive agricultural 
operations which are supposed to have taken place 
following the clearance of forests ? Vaéishtha and 
Baudhgyana say that the casternmost limit of the tra- 
ditional Aryandom was once Kalakavana, the black 
forest, which has beeu identified with the Prayag region. 
The Ayodhyg-kanda of the Ramayana too, states that 
Prayag was at that time a clearing in a forest. There 
cannot therefore, be any reasonable doubt that the 
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Ganga-Yamuna valley was indeed studded with dark 
and dense forests. Also, one may not doubt that these 
forests were, slowly and steadily, cleared for habitation 
and agriculture, but then this clearance could have 
been done by the well-known traditional method of 
burning which is practised even today. One may 
recall in this connection, the Mahgbhdrata legend of 
the burning of the dark and sprawling Khandava forest, 
We may not, therefore, necessarily attribute this felling 
of huge tropical trees and clearance of forests to iron 
technology, especially when we have no evidence of iron- 
axe or iron-saw of any kind. Besides, one may not 
forget that copper and bronze had nol yet gone out 
of use, and axes of these metals could as well have been 
used for the purpose. The argument is that at the 
present state of our archaeological knowledge, there 
is as yet no absolute case for iron technology effecting 
the clearance of forests cven at the calier NBP Ware 
levels of culture. 

The same seems to have been the case in regard 
to the assumption of extensive plough cultivation, sort 
of agricultural operations which could provide sufficient 
surplus for bringing about a new social phenomenon, 
namely, that of urbanization. It may not escape one's 
notice that in the two lists given above hoes and spades 
are all but constant: indeed, almost all the sites have 
yielded hoes, both at PG and NBP Ware levels, the 
latter levels yielding sickles as well. There cannot be, 
therefore, any doubt that hoe-cultivation was relatively 
the more universal method of agricultural operation. 
And if tradition can be relied upon, a tradition that 
persists even today in many heavy flood-washed, rain- 
fed low-lying regions of the country, wooden ploughs 
must also have been in use. Can we then, in the absence 
of any find of an iron plough-share, assume that there 
was the sort of exfensive agricultural operations we have 
been speaking of, knowing fully well that the instruments 
of hoe and wooden plough cannot achieve that sort 
of extension 7 Assuming that even such instruments 
could, would we be right in arguing still that it was iron 
technology which did it ? Assuming further, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that hoe and wooden plough cultivation 
aided by other iron implements like spade and sickle, 
for instance, could achieve increased production, can 
we argue that production would increase to such an 
extent as to leave a surplus which could provide the 
new social phenomenon of urbanization? 

I am quite conscious that there is in archaeology as 
in many other areas of empirical knowledge, something 
called accidence of discovery, especially when there 
has been no horizontal—large or small-scale—excavation 
carried out as yet. Had there been a few at least of 
such excavations, we would have perhaps found the 
tools and implements, the absence of which I have been 
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using a8 an argument against large-scale forest clearance, 
extensive iron-plough cultivation and consequent urba- 
nization. Ldo not deny the validity of such an objection. 
But what 1 have summarized in the above two lists 
happens to be the yield of about two scores of vertical 
diggings spread over the entire Ganga-Yamuna valley, 
not merely the Ganga basin, the totality of which should 
afford us a fair idea of a wide horizontal area in the 
region gels referred to. Besides, it is the typology of 
the tools and implements, which is a disturbing element 
to me: Insofar as this particular region is concerned, 
this typology is not fundamentally one which we can 
associate with large-scale forest clearance and large- 
scale agriculture. Indeed, it is one of a jana-life and 
economy which is struggling to make a break through 
towards a wider and more meaningful life and economy. 

A careful look at the two lists compiled above, 
would show that by far the larger number of iron imple- 
ments are those which were presumably used for hunting 
and warfare: arrow-heads, spear-heads, daggers, big 
knives etc., and these, from both PG and NBP ware 
levels. There can be no doubt that hunting was still 
one of the means of livelihood, But the use of offensive 
iron implements in jana-warfare, which were not too 
infrequent, if one has to go by the evidence of the jataka- 
stories and of early Buddhist texts, must have given 
a sharper and superior edge to certain jana-states over 
certain others, which seems to have had some effect on 
the existing political order. The reduction of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas in c. 600 n.c. to four, and then from 
four to one by ¢. 321 B.c., that is, the gradual formation 
from smaller jana-states to larger and larger states, 
may not have been altogether without relatively better 
and moré effective use of iron implements of warfare. 
Indeed, personally I feel that iron technology did play 
a relatively more decisive role in state formation in India 
during these formative three centuries. 

Considering the items of finds listed above, none 
would deny that by far the larger part of India had 
by atleast about 600 u.c., if not earlier, all but emerged 
from a bronze/chalcolithic to an iron—age culture, Apart 
from the finds of iron tools and implements, a couple 
of sites or more have provided evidence of smelting 
and manufacturing of iron objects from Ujjayini and 
Jaderua for instance, both in the Madhya Pradesh 
of today. At the former place the industry seems to 
have been fairly at a high level and relates itself to the 
period ranging from ¢. 500 to 200 a.c. and later. 
At Jnderua, it is related to the mid-NBP Ware level. 
Copper and bronze had not altogether gone out of use 
but these were fast being replaced from ¢. 800 B.c. by 
iron. This does not however n urily mean that 
products of iron technology were being used, if one has | 
to go by the evidence of finds, for the very fundamental 
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functions of society, that is, for increasing economic 
production which, in the given social situation, could 
primarily be in the field of agriculture, and only second- 
arily, in that of certain crafts which were ancilliary to 
agriculture, the craft of the kammé@ra, for instance. 
The tools and implements found seem to indicate, more 
or less clearly, that these were meant for hunting and 
warfare and for certain domestic purposes. All this means 
that right up to the end of the upper NBP Ware levels 
which | would date ¢. 320 B.c., iron technology was 
not being made adequate use of for any purpose which 
could bring out any effective social change, either in 
terms of the social structure or even in those of tradi- 
tional living and behaviour pattern, The fact that 
Ktesas who lived in the court of Iran in the Sth century 
u.c, testifies to his being presented with two swords 
of Indian steel by the Iranian King and his mother, 
or that Alexander, after-his victory over Porus of Taxila 
in €.326 B.c. received from Porus, according to Curtius, 
a gift cf 100 talents (or 30 Ibs.) of steel, may prove an 
advanced stage of iron metallurgy in the Indus valley 
and further west even in pre-Maurya times, but does 
not alter the hinter-Indian social situation, not in the 
Ganga-Yamuna valley al any rate. | should therefore 
think that for the rise of such critical and protestant 
movements in northern Bihar as Buddhism, Jainism 
and Ajivikism, for instance, one must look for other 
reason or reasons than what one finds in the evidence 
of iron technology as provided for us by hinter-Indian 
archacology to date. Incidentally, in regard to ahittsd, 
one may not forget that the Buddha himself or the monks 
of his order, nothing to speak of his lay disciples, were 
not vegetarians; indeed they were moeat-caters, but 
they did not themselves kill animals for cating. The 
Theravadins of Burma and Thailand are meat-caters 
even today. 
3 


1 have been hinting that from about 320 B.C. or slightly 
earlier times, that is, from the mid-levels of NBP Ware 
culture, archacologically speaking, the situation may 
have taken a turn for better and more effective use of 
iron technology, in terms of both quantity and quality. 
I must confess, | have no direct archaeological evidence 
to prove this hypothesis; whatever evidence [ should 
be putting forward is, frankly speaking, circumstantial. 

What was the metal of the tools and implements 
that cut out the huge blocks of stone from the hills of 
Chunar and then shaped and formed the more than 
forty feet or thereabout monolithic pillars and their 
capitals which the Mauryas chose to set Up ? What 
was again the metal of the tools and implements that 
were used to dig out the caves in the Barabar and Nagar- 
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juna hills of Gaya ? Was it bronze/copper that went 
into the making of the heavy hammers and axes, chisels 
and borers etc. which must have been necessary for the 
purpose 7? Or, was it iron? One can argue: if the 
ancient Egyptians could dress their huge boulders of 
stone and build their pyramids with bronze tools and 
implements, so could the Mauryas, their pillars and caves, 
especially when we have the evidence of the copper 
(not iron) bolt which used to join the capital with the 
shaft of the Maurya pillars, Yes, it could be bronze 
or copper. But | would dare suggest that the metal 
was iron. Why ” 


The argument lies in the story of the archaeology 
of iron in western Asia, especially in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Iran and the Caucasian world. Since this 
story is more or less well-known to all professional 
archaeologists, | need pot refer to any detail except to 
the fact that all indications of the introduction of iron 
technology into India are from the direction of western 
Asia. and this introduction seems to have taken place 
some time between 1200 and 1000 s.c.' That we do 
not find any tools and implements earlier than 1000 
or 900 B.c. may well be explained by the hypothesis that 
it took some time to locate the iron ores and gain some 
initial experience of smelting the ore and forging the 
tools and implements. A second wave of impetus must 
have also come from West Asia, from Iran and Iraq 
in particular, which was the heart of the Achaemenid 
empire, but this wave seems to have been kept confined 
to India west of the Indus, which was the easternmost, 
the twentieth, satrapy of the vast, sprawling Achaemenian 
empire, the largest and the most powerful one of the 
ancient world. This presumably explains the rich 
find of the largest assemblage of iron tools and implements 
anywhere found in India at the early NBP Ware levels, 
that is, about 600-500 p.c. at Taxila, including the 
javelin, the straight-bladed and tanged dagger, the 
elephant goad, the socketed axe, the socketed and plain 
hoe and the blacksmiths anvil. Still there was a third 
wave, this time borne on the shoulders of the Hellenistic 
Greeks led by Alexander of Macedon who had already 
imbibed the accumulated knowledge of the Achaemenids, 
including presumably the advanced knowledge and 
experience of iron technology. That the Mauryas, 
even presumably from the time of Chandragupta, learnt 
and put to effective use this advanced iron technology, 
does not seem to me to be at all imporbable in the context _ 
of what we know already of Maurya court culture and 
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the impact on it of Ackacmenian-Hellonistic cultures. 
Once this is recognized, cne can easily explain the 
increasing finds of iron tools and implements from the 
mid and later NBP Ware levels, and may not therefore 
feel amazed to be told that the repertoire of iron tools 
ind implements may have included heavy iron axes, 
hammers, chisels and borers etce., even in the Gunga- 
Yamuna valley, though we have rot yet found them, In 
Ina hypothetical social situation of this kind iron plough- 
share and extensive agricultural operations could not 
have been distant possibilities. Or, otherwise one 
would find it difficult to explain what Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra sys about the state departments of agricul- 
ture, mining and metallurgy and many other allied 
activities of the state.. The evidence of classical sources 
too are net only pertinent in this regard, but highly 
Sugpestive; indeed, they supplement what Kautlilya 
testifies to. It is inconceivable jhat the jana-states of 
c.600-500 s.c. like these of Kasi, Kosala or Avanti, 
for instance, had state departments of agriculture, 
mining and metallurgy which Kautilya presumably 
attributes to the Mauryas. 
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How does one then explain the raising and rearing up 
of such urban centres as Sravast! and Vaisall, KauSdmbi 
and Kast, RAajagftiha and Ujjayini, for instance, centres 
which are supposed to have been in existence in pre- 
Mauryatimes, if not from the time of the Buddha himself, 
the supposition being based on the evidence of early 
Buddhist canonical und non-canonical texts ? Apart 
from the argument that all such texts in their extant 
versions are later than even immediately post-Christian, 
1am somewhat sceptical about the testimony of these 
texts in regard to the genera) picture of these cities 
which the texts rear up as belonging to the time of the 
Buddha or even to the two or three centuries which 
immediately followod. This scepticism originates from 
the urchweological evidence of the historical period we 
have before us in regard to the centres referred to 
above. 

Of these urban centres VGranasi-Kasi and R4Ajagriha 
are perhaps the oldest; indeed, these are the two oldest 
city sites of Aistorical times. Traditionally Vagrapasi- 
Kadi has a hoary antiquity as a religious and piligrim 
centre and hence as a centre of trade and commerce, 
but the excavations at Rajghat have not laid bare any 
significant material object which is pre-Maurya. Raja. 
eriha, the capital of Bimbisdra and Ajatagatru, provides 
the archaeological picture of a hill-gitt wide enclosure 
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with massive but shoddy earth-and-rubble fortifications 
and gates along the entranee-s ria | 
places did not reveal anything here which could not be 
related to uny jana-settlement of the times. Indeed, 
Rajagriha of the sixth-fifth century U.c. presents the 
picture of what the capital city of any jona-kingdom 
was like in those days. The excavations at Sravasti 
aml Vaisall have revealed nothing to show that they 
were pre-Maurya cities. And whatever remains of 
proto-historic chalcolithic cultures may haye been yielded 
by the excavations at Kau‘ambt, the site has not yielded 
anything which one can definitely ascribe to pre-Maurya 
limes, In regard to Ujjayini, however, the evidence 
is somewhat doubtful. A circular structure of dressed 
stone uncovered here, has been ascribed to the pre- 
Maurya level along with certain other associated objects 
among which iron figures. Personally, 1 feel somewhat 
suspicious, for the simple reason that 1 bave not yet 
come across anywhere in Indian archaeology, the sort 
ol dressed stone which the Ujjayini structure is made 
of, and which can be said to belong 007 8: preMaurys 
date. Be that as it may, the importance of Ujjayin! 
us a city, despite its being once the capital of the Nl 
settlement of Avantt in ¢, 600 nc., did ndecd | 
effective only when ASoka or his grand-father 
gupta made it one of the most important cen 

their provincial administration. 

What | have said above in a is presumably 
irue of all the other city centres mentioned in early 
Buddhist literature as belonging to the time of the Buddha 
and the centuries that immediately followed, for the 
simple reason that the Ganga-Yamuns valley, parti- 
cularly the Ganga basin with which this note is immedia- 
tely concerned, was still (that is, between «600 and c. 
130 8.C.) in a jane-stage of socio-political development, 
passing through a long and arduous process of state 
formation. 

But let me put what | am aiming at ina proper 
historical perspective. 

Let us remind curselves that the Buddha did never 
stir himself beyond what is now known ay the Nepalese 
terai, Bihar und eastern Uttar Pradesh; his immediate 
and the next generation of his disciples too, are nol 
known to have gone further beyond. The farthest 
point towards the west the Buddha had ever been to 
and spent some time seems to have been the Ghoshita- 
rima wihdra at Kausimbl Indeed, b= eepen 
at our disposal, seems to indicate | that the — dh | 
or the drvaxatya whieh he pro ; and preach 
was for a very lon time, presumably (ora c 
centuries or Gone purely jana faith and behaviour 
pattern confined to small comm nities of monks scattered 


over 4 limited area ex! nding ‘from. ‘Bihar in the east 
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to about Allahabad in the west and stretching as far 
north as the foot-hills of the castern and central Himala- 
yas. Not until the preat Asoka Maurya sat on the 
imperial throne of Pataliputra, became eventually a lay 
but firm and devoted follower of the faith and took 
upon himself the task of spreading the universal ethical 
message of the great master, which he carried out with 
all the skill, power and organization he could command 
as the most powerful emperor in the contemporary 
civilized world, was this local monkish faith and beha- 
viour pattern raised from a simple and local jana existence 
to the status of a national and international socio- 
religious movement. This was indeed the beginning 
of Buddhism as a world religion. Hut to come back 
to aur point. As a confirmed devotee Asoka seems 
to have pone out on a pilerimage as it were to atleast 
n few of those places which were hallowed and sanctified 
by their asseciation with the lives and activities of the 
Buddha himself and his immediate disciples; at these 
places which were considered sacred he raused stardy/iny 
and stipes, a fact which is well-known, thus adding to 
many such stambhes and stipes which must have been 
In existence even before his time, a5 monuments that 
marked spots considered sacred. Many of these places 
must have been, at the time of the Buddha and much 
luter too, just gimas or mahdgdmes or at the most, 
igeglomerated and fortified jana-settlements or niga, 
situated within realms which were headed by jane- 
kings or chieftains. One may remind oneself that even 
Pataliputra was Pataligama in the Buddha's time, and 
s0 it remained perhaps till the time of the Nandas or, 
may be, till Chandragupta Maurya. Lumbini, the 
birth-place of the Buddha, which could not have been 
away from the Saékyn city of Kapilavastu, was just Lum- 
minigama even in ASoka’s time. It is not unlikely 
that the raising of a few such ganas, mahdgdmas and 
nigamas or agglomerated jana-setticments (like the one 
at Rajagriha) as were hallowed by their association 
with the Buddha and his immediate disciples, to city 
centres, may have been due first to Chandragupta’s 
imperial design and later to ASoka’'s pilgrimage to those 
places. Such pilgrimage centres were perhaps the cities 
of Srivast! and Vaigali, Kausamb!l and Sankasya, for 
instance. But cities as a social phenomenon cannot 
be sustained by just the will, volition and direction of 
an individual, not even of the power and personality 
of a Chandragupta or an AScka Maurya. There must 
have been weightier social reasons for the phenomenon 
of urbanization during and after the time of the Mauryas. 

Even at the time of Chandragupta Maurya, iron 
technology must have made itself felt in the society 
in a relat‘vely bigger way, and by ASoka’s time it must 
have become a part of Indian life. The process of state 
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formation which had commenced three centuries earlier, 
had reached its zenith; indeed here was now an imperial, 
highly centralized, autocratically governed state with 
far-flung international contacts, Political and economic 
organization and administration had reached an efficiency 
which the earlier jana-kinedoms or republics knew 
nothing of, neither in intention nor in extension, and 
trade, commerce and industry, a net-work which 
covered a very large part of the country, 

The process seems to have started from the time of 
the Nandas of Magadha in ¢. 400 9.c. It is well recog- 
nized that when Alexander's army advanced up to the 
western bunks of the Beas, the Nanda King who sat on 
the throne of Magadh was presumably MahSpadma- 
nanda who lorded it over Prasioi (Prachyia) and Ganga- 
ridac (Gangarashtra 7). It seems that the Nanda 
kingdom extended practically all over the Ganga and 
Yamuna valleys, westwards right up to the great divide 
of northern India. If the Purdaas are to be believed 
the Nandas were immensely rich having amassed huge 
fortunes; one of their kings was known as Dhanananda. 
And Alexander's historians and geographers say that 
they had a huge, powerful army. How did they become 
so rich and powerful 7 Presumably through the parti- 
cipation of their realm in the trade and commerce 
which was slowly but surely opening up from c. 600-550 
Bc. in response to the demands of the Achaemenids 
for such mineral products (among other things) as 
iron (in the form of iron ores), textiles, ivory and perhaps 
also precious stones. This trade seems to have been 
carried on along a trade-route glimpses of which one 
finds in early canonical and non-canonical Buddhist 
texts, the route issuing out of, say, Rijagmha, passing 
through Pataliputra, Vaisali, Bhandagama, Hatthigama, 
Pava, Kusinagara, Kapilvastu, Setavya and Savatthi, 
and thence along the foot hills through the plains of the 
Panjab to Gandhara in the extreme north-west, [t is 
significant that the route ran through the plains lying 
along the foot-hills of the Himalayas before it crossed 
the castern tributaries of the Indus, and then passing 
through Pushkalavati (Peukalaotis), Sakalapuram (Sagala, 
Sialkot), Takshasili (Taxila) and Purushapura (Pesha- 
war), joined the trans-Asian (rade-route somewhere near 
Kabul, which took one, in stages, right upto the trade 
centres of the castern Mediterranean. This seems to 
have been the route, a good hinter-Indian part of which 
lay through the oligarchical jana-states of the Himalayan 
ferai and then through the similar noo-monarchical 
and monarchical states of the Punjab and the North-west, 
which were made use of by pre-Maurya India to enable 
her derive some benefit from the Indo-West Asian trade 
of the times, but only as a secondary or passive partner. 
But when the Mauryas consolidated their all-India 
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empire and in the process, placed themselves in touch 
with their contemporaries in West Asia, the small doors 
and windows were widened up for direct insemination 
by other cultures than their own. All these inter- 
dependent and inter-related activities and achievements 
called necessarily for a wide net-work of roads, towns 
and cities of Varoius nature and character, This was 
indeed the time when there was a real meaningful quicke- 
ning of the life-process, the like of which one does not 
see at any other time between 600 and 320 Bc, oF 
thereabout. This quickened life-process in which 
iron technology seems to have played a significant role, 
was really the time for the generation of economic surplus 
and hence of a new social phenomenon of urbanization. 
For a better appreciation of what | have just said 
as briefly as | could, | would invite attention to a com- 
parative study of what one reads of in early Buddhist 
texts and sees at Rajagriha, a city of the Buddha's time, 
the capital of the Magadhan kings, Bimbisdra and 
Ajatagatru, on the one hand, and of Pataliputra, the 
capital of Chandragupta, Bindusdra and Asoka, in the 
contemporary of near-contemporary accounts left by 
Greck historians and geographers and in the excavations 
of Bulandibagh and Kumrahar on the other. To do 
this objectively and at the same time with some amount 
of imagination that helps historical reconstructicr, ts 
to have two altogether different historical perceptions. 
Indeed, as one does it, one experiences the wide gulf 
in terms of urbanization, which differentiates, quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, Pataliputra from Rajagriha. 
Here chen is the index of the change in the politico- 
economic and the socio-cultural situation in India of 
the Ganga-Yamuna valley, from the pre-Maurya (c. 
600-500 B.c.) to the Maurya (¢, 320 B.c.) times. Not 
w little of this enormous change has to be attributed, 
to my mind, to the third wave of iron-technology which 
entered India borne on the shoulders of Alexander and 
his historical legatees, not on a particular date but 
spread over a generation or more. 
~ To sum up: Iron makes its appearance in the Ganga- 
Yamuna valley im association with PG Ware culture, 
in ¢. 9008.c. (Atranjikhera); in the Indus valley however, 
it may have munifested itself a century carlier, In 
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the former region its occurrence in asscciation with 
PG Ware continues till c. 600 B.c. when it is seen in 
association with NBP Ware culture. At the PG Ware 
culture stage the iron tools and implements are mostly 
such as were presumably used in hunting and warfare; 
the tools and implements which were evidently used 
for agricultural purposes were hoes and spades with 
which no large-scale extensive agricultural operation 
could be possible, and hence no urbanization. Iron 
in association with NBP wares continues to occur till 
c. 200 #.c,, and even later, At this stage too, the tools 
and implements were mostly for hunting and warfare 
and a couple or two for domestic and small-scale agri- 
cultural purposes. It seems, therefore, that at the present 
state of our archaeological knowledge we cannot attribute 
large-scale forest clearance and agricultural operations 
in the Ganga-Yamuna valley to iron technology, though 
one cannot deny that the region had definitely entered 
into the iron age since bronze and copper were fast 
being replaced. But neither quantitatively nor qualita- 
tively the technology was so advanced and diversified 
as to bring about significant social change, in the Ganga- 
Yamuna valley at any rate. 

But finds at the NBP Ware levels at Taxila, read along 
with the evidence of the pre-NBP Ware Gandhara graves, 
seem to indicate that the Indus valley and the region 
further west were experiencing a somewhat more advan- 
ced knowledge and practice of iron technology, from 
c.900 B.C. onwards, which may have been percolating, 
slowly but steadily, further east, so that by the time of 
the Nandas, ¢. 400 B.c., the Ganga-Yamuna valley too, 
began to have some share of the Indus valley experience. 
But a much more decided advance in iron technology 
seems to have been made in the Ganga- Yamuna valley 
itself as elsewhere in the country, when the Mauryas 
established their empire and brought India into direct 
contact with the countrics in West Asia. It was only 
then that iron technology could come into full play- 
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Ancient Gold Workings: Some New"** C Dates 


INTRODUCTION 


The ¢ar-rings from Tekklakota,' the rich jewellery from 
the Indus sites and such other finds prove beyond doubt 
that gold has been in use in India right from the neolithic 


and Harappan times. Though Maclaren, Munn and 
Foote have reported several ancient workings from 
Mysore, there were no MC dates for the famous Kolar 


Poona, 1965), p. 74, Stone Age Hill Dwellers Tekkalukota 
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ficlds so far. We report below the first “C dates 
from Kolar gold fields and give a brief review of the 
geological and archaeological evidence. 


GEOLOGICAL OF THE GOLD-BEARING AREA 


Gold deposits in India have all along been associated 
with Sugriva land, consisting of the continental nucleus 
in Mysore which is composed of the most ancient rocks 
in India. The gold reefs occur at Kolar, Hutti, Wainad 
in Mysore and Ramagiri in District Anantapur, Andhra 
Pradesh. The grea is surrounded by peninsular gneisses 
intersected by basic dykes. Two main types of lodes 
are found: the quariz lode consists of gold alcng with 
galena, pyrthotite, chalcopyrite, etc. The sulphide 
lode comprises of gold with pyrrohitite, chalcopyrite, 
miner galena, etc. 


ARCHAFOLOGICAL HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


Allchin in his note on the Mysore gold mines has given 
extensive evidence of the old workings’. Munn* and 
Foote? have described the contrivances used to extract 
gold from the reefs. Iron gauges, crucibles, stone 
crushers and windlashes appear to be the mam equipment. 


Near Kolar, some prominent ancient gold mining 
activity has been traced at Sonnahalli, 29 km south-west 
of Mysore, at Bellibetta, 32 km nor’h-west of Serigna- 
patam, Kempinakota, 72 km north-west of Mysore, 
Woolagiri, 32 km south, south-west of Mysore, etc. 

In the Raichur doab, Hutti and Maski have the main 
gold workings. In fact, the Hutti workings extended 
to a length of 1600 m and up to adepth of 200m. How 
much labour it would have required to excavate so much 
of hard quartz can only be guessed. 


More interesting is the fact that Asoka’s five rock 
edicts are found on sites which are located in the gold- 
bearing fields. “The Minor Rock Edict at Maski is 
actually on the gold fields: the two Koppal edicts are 
no more than 30 miles from Gadag band of gold mines, 
the three at Brahmagiri are equally near to several mines 
in north Mysore and Sandur; while the other two sites 
of inscriptions at Yerragudi and near Pattikonda are 
in the centre of country long famous for its diamonds”. 
The importance of the gold field secms to have been 


‘PLR. Allchin, Upon raph ge end phe gain’ _, of the 
Dang aay Vol, IL, PL.! (1934) pp. 


77-104. | : | 
‘RB. Foote, as quoted by Alichin, op. cit. (1962). 
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recognized from the Neolithic times, as major neolithic 
sites like Piklihal, Kotekal, Maski, etc., are found to 
cluster around the Maski gold fields." 


MC paAtes 


Table |! gives C dates for Kolar gold mines. For 
the two dates from Hutti, the lab nos. and the half-life 
used are not indicated. We presume them to be based 
on 3568 yrs. half-life value of radiocarbon, and have 
converted them to 5730 yrs. value. (These dates, 
however, don't find mention in the New Zealand Date 
Lists | to IV published in Radiocarbon, 1963, pp. 118- 
162), 


TABLE 1 
Me Dates OF Mysore GoLp WoRKINGS 


Deen 





Site Sample No. Locus C dates in BP. 
base on 
5730 yrs. 
|, Kolar TF 1//99° Superficial 1290 + 90 
excavations 
- TF 879* Champion reef 1500 + 115 
50 m depth 
3, Hutti S.No.1 Oakley's shaft 1943 + 70 
80 m depth 
4. Hutti S.No.2 7 1865 + 70 


r 0 NE  ——EEEEEEEEEE—EEEEEE as, = 


The “C dates in Table | show that Kolar gold fields 
were being exploited from the fifth century A.p. The 
Hutti mining activity goes back to the beginning of 
Christian Era | 

it will be interesting to explore and date other shafts 
to locate the neolithic mining activity and to determine 
if gold was being exported from the neolithic sites to 
the Harappan centres. 


D.P. AGRAWAL 
AND C., MARGABAND 


Physical Research Laboratory 
Ahmedabad, 380009 and 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, Baroda. 


‘Alichin, op. cif., (1962), p. 209 
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Comments on Subsistence Pattern of an Early Farming 


Community of Western India 


The excellent paper by Dhavalikar and Possehl? is 
important from two angles. First, it is the oaly study 
of its kind in so far as Indian archaeology is concerned, 
and as such breaks a new ground. Second, by treat- 
ing the subsistence patterns of the early farming com- 
munities. the authors have addressed themselves to the 
wider perspective emphasized in Binford’s words, “the 
reconstruction of past lifeways” and in this way they 
have brought their study in line with the modern trends. 
The paper shows how far the right handling of archaeo- 
logical data is of determinative value. So far it is 
customary of Indian archaeology to have Eiffel towers 
of artifactual typologies and taxonomies in a harshly 
debilitating framework of space-time continuum. An 
obstinate preoccupation with chronologically ortented, 
tailor’s dummy-like excavations have led to sterco- 
typed explanations for various aspects of cultural 
development and transformation. However, while the 
paper has everything to commend itself, there are a 
few points that ought not escape comm:nt. . 
To b:gin with, the authors have relied too much in 
their various calculations pertaining to the subitstance 
analysis on modern data. While analogical approach 
is in itself useful, it has its limitations as there ts always 
the danger of introducing dimensions which might not 
have originally existed. Not necessarily the early 
farming communities practised the same mode of agri- 
culture as are followed today. The yield might have 
fuctuated from soil to soil, field to field and season to 
season. Even the soil which goes by the common 
nam: of black’ has a differential rate of yield. 
Secondly, the role of calories from the hunted anima! 
has been played dowa on the assumption that the 
hunting season corresponded with the pertod of agri- 
cultural activities. It, however, needi to be polated 
out that more than grains, meat is valued for its fat 
that has concentrated calorie content. True, not 
enough food could have been made available for the 
consumption of all the inhabitants, yet a portion of 
population could well have survived on the supply even 
ofa very limited nature. Therefore, to this end if 
some and not all persons devoted their time, 1s not 
entirely an unlikely hypothesis, Moreover, the marine 


i, MLK. Dhavalikar and Gregory L. Po.sehj, ‘Sabsistence 
Pattern of an Barty Farming Community of western India’, 
Puratativa, no. 7. pp 39-44 


food has through th: centuries remained a most reliable 
source of food supply, and for those settlements like 
Inamzaon, which are situated on the banks of rivers, tts 
importance can hardly be overstated. The authors’ 
excessive emphasis on carbohydrates (grains) has. 
therefore, led to the calculation of inflated needs and 
naturally they ore at a loss to explain why 4 stretch of 
territory extending for thirty-two km should be needed 
to feed a population of a thousand souls. The authors 
have also forgotten to mention that the agricultural 
byproducts in ths form of grain husks, leaves and 
stems after the harvests may provide a good amount of 
food to th: cattle, thus considerably cutting down the 
acreage assigned to grow fodder. Thirdly, on the 
hasis of mud houies at Inamgaon, the authors have 
concluded that the occupation of the site Was seasonal 
andthe resultant transhumance for almost half of the 
year took th: inkabjtants to the Western Ghats, This, 
however, is overstating the case. If the same criterion 
is applied to the West Asian sites at the same stage of 
economic life with more or less same mode of house 
construction, it would seem that sedenterism was comr 
paratively a recent and wholly urban phenomenon. 
However, the available evidence points to the contrary 
and there are reasons to believe that sedenterism at 
least in south-west Asia might have preceded the stage 
of effective food production. To add to this, transhu- 
mance involves particular settlement pattern comprisin 
distribution loci of short duration. This, the authors 
should have taken note of before forming their hypo- 
thesis of seasonality. The fact establiahed by them that 
the black soil can be worked without iron implements 
contrary to general notion is doubtless of importance. 
Does this fact, however, indicate that wooden plough 
and its accessories of cither wood or stone were irrele- 
vant to the black soil agriculture? | 
In the end it needs to be pointed out that while it 
iseasy to comment on the study like this, it need mot 
obscure the inherent difficulties fraught in the forma- 
tion of valid conclusions. Itcan b+ said to the credit 
of authors that their paper is indeed harbinger of a mew 
atmosphere across th: threshold of India's archaeology: 
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A Note on the Antiquity of Seal 


ti is generally thought that in early Vedic literature 
w hardly have any word to denote seal" or the mode 
-of stamping with a seal. The Harappan sites however 
have yielded examples of seals and seal impressions. 

Attention is drawn here to a passage in the Rigveda 
which sheds some welcome light on this otherwise 
obscure problem. The particular stanza runs 
as follows : indravishnd fAavisha vavridhdndgridvand 
nangsa@ rdtahavya'ghritasuli dravinany dhattamasme 
samudrah sthah kalash somachandni/RV. Vi 69.6. 

Its translation as given by HH. Wilson! and 
R.T.H. Grifith® is quoted below. “Indra and Vishnu, 
feeders upon clarified butter, drinkers of the fermented 
Soma, thriving upon oblations, accepting them offered 
with reverence bestow upon us wealth, for you sre 
an ocean, a pitcher, the receptacle of the libation. 

“Strengthend with sacred offerings, Indra- Vishnu, 


i. HLH. Witson, Rigveda Transiarion, vol, TV, p. 113 (re- 
print, Poona, 1927). 


2, RT. A. Griffith, The Aymias of the Rigveda, Renares, 
1896, vol. I. p. 642. 


14] 
first eaters, served with worship and cblations. 
Fed with the holy oil, vouchsafe us riches : ye are 


the lake, the vat that holds the Soma.” 

The above rendering closely follows the commentary 
of Sayaga. However, the scholars interpret the last pada 
of the stanza in an incongruous manner. The two deities 
Indra and Vishgu are addressed in dual but the words 
taken to stand for their metaphorical analogy are in 
singular. 

However, we propose to differ from the traditional 
interpretation under question. Tous this last portion 
of the stanza appears to denote a pot containing riches 
which are sought in the preceding statement to be 
bestowed by the two gods upon the votary. Thus, it 
seems to imply a somadhdna kalasa which is (properly) 
placed (sthaf}, and is (properly) “sealed”? (samara). 
The last phrase somudra is tomy mind, to be under- 
stood as miidrdsalitah o- nuadrg-yuktah ; ie. having 
asealor mudra@. And itis quite possible that here we 
have an early mention of ‘seal’ by the word mmudra. 


Amethi Kathi Nagwa, Varanasi P.K. AGRAWAL 


Origin of the Form of Harappa Culture : a New Proposition 


To most of us the origin of the form of the Harappa 
Culture as evidenced in twin-mound system, grid pat- 
tern of town-planning, writing, etc, is still shrouded 
in mystery, To some, ‘itis the Cinderella of the ancient 
world.’ Thapar has stated this commonly held view 
in one of his recently published papers where he has 
again asked the field archacolog’sts to find out the place 
where the actual form of the Harappa Culture developed 
first; his own feeling is that this place lies below the 
exposed levels of Mohenjodaro.! He also feels that 
although the mature form of this culture is now known 
to us, ‘the dynamics of this culture still remains to be 
determined. The present paper proposes to deal with 
these two questions afresh. 

In 1964, A. Ghosh, for the first time, hinted at the 


per gy “Mew Traits of the Indus Civilization at 
Kalibangan, Sou Asian Archaeology (Duckworth, London 1973) 


2. bid, p. 85 


3. A. Ghosh, “ Ind ge peg Ita Origin, Authors, 
Extent and Cheanctose te ‘7 Prehistory: 1964 (Deccan 
College, Poona, 1965) pp, isase 


possibility of the crigin of the Harappa Cniture in the 
Kot Diji-Sothi matrix.3 In 1970, Mughal thoroughly 
analysed this possibility in his Ph. D,. thesis4 Asa 
result of these two attempts most of us have conceded at 
least this much that the Kot Diji-Sothi complex pro- 
vided a strong bate. achieved by a long process of evo- 
lution, Therefore, What has been really mysterious to 
us is not so mweh the origin of the bas'c form of 
Harappa Culture but the suddenness with which it ap- 
pears on the so-called pre-Harappan sites. 

To us, some of the important Kot Diji-Sothi 
settlements, such as Kot Diji and Kalibangan* with the 
elaborate fortifications, use of copper-bronze techno- 
logy, a variety of wheel-made plain and painted 
pottery’ etc." appear as the ‘First Cities’ in India’. They 


ugh pte Bory Dereon Period in the G 
Indus yale oat orthern ei (c. 3000-2400 B. cil (Un. 
pub'ished Ph, D. Thesis, University ‘of nase , 1970) 


6, B.K. Thapar, “Kalibangan -: A. Harappan Metropol 
ee Indus Vally", Expendition, Vol. 17, No. 2, OTs, 
Pp. = 
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had a strong economic base achieved by a well-knit 
corporate life functioning under some form of political 
authority, like the janapadas or the republics of early his- 
torical India.’ [t means that there was both the technical 
know-how and the social preparedness for any take-olf 
towards a richer and more complex urban set-up; only 
An Opportunity was wanting. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES DESTROYED SEVERAL 
EARLY CITIES 


And, to our mind, this much needed opportunity came 
first to the people of the Sothi Culture in the lower 
Saraswati basin where natural calamities, such as the 
tectomie disturbances, destroyed the entire townships, 
4s it happened at Kalibangan? It may be recalled that 
practically all the major known sites where the Protc- 
Harappan and Harappan assemblages have been found 
superimposed, there is a definite evidence of a major 
calamity. The entire township of Kot Diji? was dest- 
royed by fire, so also of Gumla.* Balakot® has yielded 
the evidence of a similar kind: probably floods destroved 
the Proto-Harappan settlement. The pre-defence set- 
tlement of Harappa® was also destroyed by floods, To 
us, all this could not have been coincidences. This 
has to be interpreted in either of the two ways: (i) that 
it was the wanton destruction by the Harappan vandals, 
or (ii) that the destruction was the outcome of natural 
calamities. In case we accept the first interpretation, 
we will have to brand the Harappans as the most bar- 
barous people, but hardly is there an example in pre- 
history to record that a nomadic barbarous group of 
people planned new cities of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of Kalibangan, Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 
Also, there is no internal evidence of any kind to show 
that the early Harappans were vandals or barbarous. 
Contrary to it, there is ample evidence to show that 
for quite sometime the Proto-Harappans and the Harap- 
pans lived together peacefully. At Kalibangan, Harap- 
pan and Proto-Harappan antiquities have been recovered 
fram one and the same house.* [t, however, appears 


"RC. Majumdar (Ed.) Age of Imperial Unity (Bhartiya Vidya 
Bhawan, Bombay 1960) Chapter 1, pp. 1-17. 

"Thapar, in th Asian Archaeol y, p. 87. 

*"F.A. Khan, ‘Excavations at Kot Diji', Pakistan Archaeology, 
no. 21965), pp. 11-85, 

‘AH. Dani, ‘Excavations at Gumla’, Ancient Pukintan, 
I differ with the excavator's views that the town Wai destroyed by 
the fire set by the ppains . 

"G.F. Dales, ‘Excavations at Balakot, Pakistan, 1972", Jour- 
lig the Field Archaeology, Vol. 1, no. 1/2, 1974, p. 6 and 


*R.E.M. Wheeler, “Harappa 1946", Anciens India, no, 3 (1947) 
pp. 64 and 93. 





quite probable that earthquake, flood and fire were 
natural calamities and not man-made conditions. To 
us, therefore, the opportunity for the creation of the 
form of the Harappa Culture appeared through such 
calamitics—complete destruction of the settlement by 
natural forces. But, how? 


FORCES GENERATED BY NATURAL 
CALAMITIES 


History tells us that calamities of this magnitude them- 
selves generate, almost all of a sudden, a number of 
new forces and factors which successfull ‘bring about 
socio-economic changes of vast dimensions. To begin 
with, they create the problem of rehabilitation out of 
which grows national leadership, The emaicipator, 
one or a group of a selected few, becomes the hero, and 
assumes extra privileges of power and prestige. Herein 
lies the birth of citadel, the home of the emancipator(s) 
and the place of his (their) day-to-day activities of plan- 
ning and execution, The point at issue, therefore, 
is not 50 much the birth of citadel (it can arise suddent 
along with the natural process of ‘hero worship’ naturally 
arising in the period of crises) as the identification of 
the early form and later forms of citadels. To us, the 
citadel of Kalibangan was more modest in dimensions 
and contents than the citadels of Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro. It had only two parts, one containi if four to 
six mud-brick platforms with ritualistic fire-p 
and the other containing, at the present state of our 
Knowledge, only about half-a-dozen modest houses 
along a road, while Mohenjodaro had a big granary, 
4 bath, an assembly-hall, a so-called college of priests, 
etc. Obviously, we visualize the birth of twin-mound 
system in the lower Saraswati basin, and its later deve- 
lopment in the Ravi and Indus plains. 

In this connection a very significant evidence has 
been tentatively recorded by R.S. Bisht at Banawali,? 
located in the Saraswati basin: two parallel mud-brick 
platforms seem to have been found in the Proto-Harappan 
levels. If it is confirmed by further excavations, it 
might show two things: first, that the system of a variet 
of monumental structures had <4 ed in the Proto- 
Harappan times; and secondly, the system of raising 
mud-brick platforms for constructing State Buildings 
Or ritualistic structures had also begun in the Proto- 
Harappan times; both in the Saraswati basin. As far 
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as the town-planning on grid pattern is concerned, to 
us even this has the beginning in the Saraswati basin 
since the ‘lower-town’ at Kalibangan was certainly 
not as well-planned as at Mohenjodaro—the roads 

were not aligned with the fortification walls and the 
blocks were also not at all symmetrical. According 

apar, ‘the plan of the Harappan fortification 
followed the plan of the pre-Harappan fortification 
while the roads followed anew plan’.!: Why did it happen 
like this? Obviously, because here was the transition 
from the Sothi planning to the Harappan planning, a 
halting process indeed! Nothing of the kind is witnessed 
either at Harappa or Mohenjodaro; they were very 
well planned, and planned from the very beginning. 
Of course, additions and alterations did takepl ace later 


Onl. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
HARAPPAN SCRIPT 


About script, the less said the better, Script is always 
an artificial creation for some specific purpose. In 
China, it arose out of the requirements of the priests, 
in Mesopatamis for keeping records of the tributes and 
taxes, and in. India, possibly, primarily for stamping 
bales of goods meant for export, It may grow slowly 
or swiftly, change quickly or remain static: the Orient 
gives examples of all kinds. {t appears that the Harap- 
pan script grew as quickly as the Mauryan Brahmi 
script, just within a generation or two, without leaving 
behind the evidence of any so-called formative stage. 
It remained almost static, somewhat similar to the Cht- 
nese script which grew in comparative isolation. We 
very much doubt if the individual signs, sometimes in 
groups of two, found on pottery at Amri and a@ few 
other Proto-Harappan sites were really parental to the 
Harappan Script, although Lal has put forward this 
hypothesis in a recently published paper? The Harap- 
pan script was never the potter's list of marks, pots 
during the Harappan times, were not inscribed in a 
regular fashion. It was, in fact, like the Mucdiya script 
of some north Indian merchant groups, evolved by the 
merchants and for the merchants. The Harappan 
script, therefore, appears to have been born with the 
upsurge of the Harappan trade, and it died out with the 
decline of the Harappan trade. Sporadically, some 
intelligent potters or copper-smiths also used it, but 


; a B. ne cil., p . OB, 
) the Archaeological Evidence 
Rein ; fo the ine Aspects of Puratattva, no, 7 (1974), pp. 
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this was never the regular practice. 
HARAPPAN SOCIAL IDEOLOGY 


As far as the Harappan social ideology is concerned, 
to us it appears that the Harappan ideology was basically 
mercantile, somewhat analogous to that of the Britishers 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries... It does 
not seem to be a priest-ridden society with any extra- 
mundane social ideology. The absence of elaborate 
temple architecture and Mother Goddess figurines 
at sites other than Harappa, Mohenjodaro and Chan- 
hudaro, and comparative rarity of the mythological 
representations, such as the so-called “Pasupati’ and the 
‘assembly of priesis’, and of the ritualistic structures, 
such as the Great Bath, may indicate that religion was 
not organized and canonized on a national plane; the 
pictorial depictions on seals and sealings concerned 
mainly the local folk-lore and magico-religious practices 
howsoever popular they might have been. The mercan- 
tile ideology is somewhat like the capitalist ideology 
—petople are asked to go for technological advancement 
and commercial pursuits for producing wealth to lead 
more and more comfortable life. The phenomenal 
esrowth of Mohenjodaro and Harappa as the Great 
Cities should be viewed in this context. The overall 
form of the Harappa Culture appears to have been 
determined by the mercantile ideology whose pace is 
usually extremely rapid. 


ORIGIN OF THE FORM OF THE HARAPPA 
CULTURE ; LOWER SARASWATI BASIN 


Our hypothesis is that the form of the Harappa Culture 
originated in the lower Saraswati basin, from where 
it moved towards the Indus. It is based on two 
facts: firstly, there is a great concentration of the Sothi 
sites with Harappan remains in the Saraswati basin, 
out of about 150 known sites in the Indus System more 
than fifty sites were located by Stein, Ghosh and others 
in the old Bahawalpur-Bikaner region alone, and at 
least three of these are as big as Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro. Recently, Mughal has re-explored this region 
and we gather from him that many more sites exist 
in Bahawalpur region, majority of them being those 
with Sothi and Harappan remains.* Not only that, 
there are at least two sites which are bigger than Mohen- 
jodaro (and, therefore, may yield better evidence of 
change from Proto-Harappan to Harappan).* Secondly, 


"Mughal, cit., p. 102. 
(Personal cocmmninicnts tion from Mughl. 
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the radiocarbon dater otbained so far, as Mandal! 
has showa, indicate that Harappan Kalibangan and/or 
a few sites in the Bahawalpur region may be earlicr 
thas Harappa and Mohenjodaro. How much earlier 
w do not know since no samples from the lowest 
levels of Mohenjodaro have been dated, although in the 
framework of our theory the difference should not be 
more than 3) to 100 years. 

The trouble is, as Wheeler has rightly observed 
that urban growth of the Indus kind is usually so 
sudden and quick that within a generation or two, 
it may spread over a vast area, but the archaeological 
tool a; applied to our protohistoric sites is too blunt 
to bring out the evidence of this kind. 


AN OBJECTION 


An objection may still be raised.= How is it that 
nitaral calamities occurred simultaneously at so many 
site; and were followed by basically the same type 
of towa-plaaning and cultural items which differentiate 
the Proto-Harapojan form of culture from the Harappan 
Ther: are two points to be clarified in this respect: 
first, the calamities do mot at all seem to have occur- 
red at all the places mentioned above at one and the 
same time. We do not threrfore visualize any situation 
waich might show that one fine morning the entire Kot 
Diji-Sothi complex was wiped out only to be replaced 
by the Harapptn complex and, secondly, it is a totally 
misconceived notion that all the Harappan towns fol- 
low:d th: sam-+ pattern of planning: Harappa was never 
identical with Mohenjodaro and Lothal was entirely 
different from Surkotada and Kalibangan. Once it is 
clsar, it bzcomes easy to follow our line of approach: 
th: transformation of the Proto-Harappan Culture 
into the Harappan Culture took place, in all proba- 
bility, first in the lower Saraswati basin, may be in 


and Jovian Archieslagy 


(Viishali publishing House, Allahabad, 1972) He rightly comments: 


“ths latitudinal plotting of thase four sets of dates (C 14) demon- 
strates that they become progressively younger from East 
to Weat in the Western Sector, and from north-west te south-egat 
in the Basiern ons, ...,,.. Does it hint at the direction of the 
movement of the Harappans and tradition.” p. 74. 


2. A vomewiit similar anectind wai raised by B. K. Thapar 
x 


during the discussion on t paper in the Archaeological 


Conference held in 1975, 


the Bahawalpur region, a5 once suggested by Mughal,® 
primarily as a result of the challenges thrown by 
the devastating natural calamities which destroyed 
one ortwaof the first cities of the Sothi people 
While initial experiments in elaborate town-planning, 
elc., were going on, the Indus System was still in the 
grip of Proto-Harappan Culture. However, within a 
generation or two considerable success was achieved 
which formed a sortof generalized model for others. 
But this model could not be introduced at all the 
places at Ose and the same time; On several occasions 
the Harappans also occupied virgin lands, but that is 
adiiterent matter. 

This hypothesis completely refutes the theory of 
Wheeler,’ Ghosh’ and others that the genesis of the 
Harappan urbanism lies in Mesopotamia. It equally 
refutes the theories of Fairservice® and Dales’ that the 
origin of the Harappa Culture may eventually be traced 
in Baluchistan and Afghanistan. It follows to some 
extent the views propounded by Lamberg-Karlovsky® 
according to which results of the excavations conducted 
at Tepe Yahya, Shahr-i-Sokhta and other places in 
south-eastern [ranand Afghanistan, have compelled 
us to discard, ‘both the commitment to a Mesopota- 
mian model of urbanization and the udoption of the 
diffusion of this model to include the Indus and all 
intervening areas of the Iraniao plateau." 

[t also does not subscribe to the opinion given by 
Dani that one of the coastal Harappan sites holds the 
key of the problem of the origin of the Harappa Culture. 
In this respect, at least, the priority of the excava- 
tion at Mohenjodaro and Harappa over sites in Baha- 
walpur—Bikaner region, such as Kalibangan, has been 
rather unfortunate since the richness of the material that 
these settlements have yielded often precludes us from 
thinking afresh on the problem of first Harappan cities. 


3. Mughal.ep: cit., pp. 102: 

*, R.E.M. Wheeler, Early Jndia and Pakistan (Thames — 
Hunsom, London 1960) pp. 101-104. Bi it hoe 

5. Ghosh, op. elr., p, 117. 

6, W. A. Fairservico (jr., The Roots of ciend Jnedia 
(George Allen and Unwin, Lorton 1771) aa. ~ ; 

7. G.F. Dales, “Archaeological and Radiocarbon Chronol- 
gies for Protohistoric South Asia", in Hammond (Ed.) Sour 
Aiian Archaeology, pp. 147170, > (Ed,) "Sauce 

5, ©, C. Lamberg-Karlovsky, “Urban Interaction on 
Iranian Plateau: Excavations at ‘Tepe Yahya 1967-1963", Pree 
ceedings of phe British Academy, No, 59, ona, pp. ia “7 
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OUR METHODOLOGY 


It may be seen that our methodology combines both 
the archaeological and anthropological approaches to 
culture. Thus, although archaeologists define culture 
as the sum-total of material items (or industries) and 
the anthropologists contradict them by saymeg that 
material-items are the ‘products’ of culture and not 
culture itself (culture, according to them, is the sum- 
total of systems and processes underlying the material 
items). We feel that in the context of prehistoric 
societies abstract (systems and processes) can be under- 
stood only through the concrete (the material items). 
The difficulty arises only when we are unable to read 
the systems and processes through archaeological 
evidence. We have tried to read them here: how far 
we have been able to read them correctly, more field 
work alone will reveal. For the present, we would 


PURATATTVA, NO. 8 


like to say only this much that the problem of the o 

of the form of the Harappa Culture is both faite and 
specific—basic because i it involves the problem of ‘culture- 
change’, ic. what factors bring about sudden changes 
in established patterns of cultures, and specific because 
we want to understand which one of these factors are 
likely to have played the decisive role in ushering in 
what is known as the Harappan form of culture. Our 
hypothesis of ‘natural calamities’ and ‘the processes 
generated by natural calamities’, does not claim to have 
explainedeverything. Itis only an attempt to understand 
one of the several factors; to us, a very. tant f 
indeed, which brings us to the thresh-hold of bhanee 
on the Proto-Harappan to the Harappan form of 
culture. 
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A Note on Cross Contacts of Vedic India with 


West Asia and Iran 


SUMMARY 


Recent studies have revealed that cross contacts and 
synchronisms can be established during the eventful 
years (2050-1900) B.C, when there was a gigantic mass 
movement of the Aryans in the ancient world: 

In particular, king Divodasa (D.N. 63) is found 
to be a great king whose diplomatic activities extended 
not only to Iran but also reached kings of Larsa and 
Babylon. Mfana, the international currency, is found 
to be mentioned in the Rigveda, and Kurusuti prays 
for the gift of a “mana gold” after a preat victory of 
king Divodasa. Raghu’s conquests in Iran were not 
mere poetic fancies of Kalidasa but apparently had 
some historical basis, howsoever tennous, 

It is further found that Haug’s theory that Avestan 
king Vistaspa lived more than a thousand years earlier 
than the Achamancan king Hystaspes is perfectly valid: 
if at all, it is only an understatement. In fact, Vedic 


Sushraves is found to be the Avestic Hushrava as sugges- 
ted long ago by Weber and then by Warren & Warren: 
Hushrava was iso-chronous with Divodasa and conse- 
quently, Zarathustra and his Gathas are found to belong 
toc. 1900 B.C. The reasons for Geldne servi 
that old Vedic and Gathic are two dialects fd he same 
speech is found to be fully explained by the present 
chronological analysis, 


It is further found that to understand the Rigveda 
(6th, 7th & the 8th Mandalas, in particular), the whole 
of Ariana (North western India, Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and Iran) will have to be taken, of necessity, as one 
unit 4s was suggested Jong ago by Hildebrandt, Brun- 
hoffer and Wilson. 


For a proper understanding of the battle hymns 
of the Rigveda, not only the time horizon but also the 
cde horizon will have to be considerably 
exten 
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From a study of the Vedic literature, the following astronomical events and their observers are known.1 








Event Date Observers Remarks 
Autumnal equinox at Rohini pur- 3,070 Nabhanedishtha, son of Year-beginning under the ordi- 
nima Manu nances of the paramount 
King Manu. 
a. Autumnal! equinox at Krittika 
purnima 
b. Winter solstice al Magha 2,350 Dirghatamas, Viswamitra Year-beginning under the ordi- 
A.C. If, Bharata, Garga nances of the paramont King, 
Bharata 
Heliacal rising of the Dogstar 2,000 Vamadeva “Twelve days sleep of the Ribhus* 
B.C. 
Winter solstice at Magha Sukla 1,630 Vagamhrini, King Shruta Deification of Vagdevi 
Panchanii B.C. 
Winter solstice at Dhanishtha 1,270 Lazadha, King Suci Year-beginning by king Suci 
B.C. of Magadha 
K-Draconts as the pole star 1.290 Ashwalayana Marriage rite of showing the 
B.C. 


Dhruva, the polestar 





On the basis of these dates and personalities, the 
relative chronology of the king list of Pargitar’ has 
been converted into a system of absolute chronology. 








Dynastic Date of birth Tristu-Bharatas Ikshvakus 

number BC, 

62. 2,069 Bridhvasva RAGHU 

63. 2,05] DIVODASA Aja 

64, 2,033 INDROTA, DASARATHA 
Mitrayus 

65. 2,015 Soma Rama, Bharata 

66, 1,007 Srifjaya Taksha, 

67, 1,979 Qyavana 

68. 1,961 SUDASA 


The fourth period (politically, the most inportant 
Vedic period) of this system would then read as 
under: 


TRITSU-BHARATAS AND HARAPPANS 


According to the Rigveda, Divodasa killed Shambara 
son of Kulitara, the Asura king, after forty years of 
erim struggle*. Srifijaya smote the Turnnians (Turva- 
sas)*, perhaps in aid of Sushrava (Hushrava). Cyavana 
overran Hariyupia Yavyavati (Harappa, the city of 
the great granary) in ¢. 1,940 B,C. 

Finally, Sudasa foiled the grand alliance of the 
entire Asura world in their bid to recover Harappa. 





'S.B. Roy, Chronological Infrastructure of Indian Exotohnaey ior 
(100-400 HC), Journal of the Bihar Research Society, LVI 
by S.B. Roy, Current Authropology, August 1973. 
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able po. 144-148) 
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In the celebrated battle of the ten kings on Parushnt 
(Ravi river), Sudasa emerged victorious.’ The Harap- 
pan political power ended in 1,930 B.C, thus, explaining 
the disappearance of the Harappan seals at Sumer 
around 1,900 B.C. This date tellies with the rectihed 
radio-carbon dates*. 


THE RAGHU-VAMSA 


It is possible that Raghu had some connection with 
Ragha (Avesta) because according to Kalidasa (Raghu- 
vamsa)", he went deep into Iran—up to the South of 
the Caspian sea—the place called Ragha mm Avesta 
being the birth place of Zoroaster. Similarly, King 
Aja may have some connection with the tribe of Ajas 
mentioned in the Rigveda*. Dasaratha, according to 
the Ramayana, had fought in the Deva-Asura battle 


Rigveda Sumerian Iranian 

1. Indrota® Indatul0 
Inderuta 

2. Emusa™ Emisu!® 

3. Manals Mana‘ 

4(a) Sushraval® Hushrava 

4(b) Istaswa's Vistaspa 

4ic) Kaksivant Ausija!’ The Usigas?# 


i V. 7. (18, 33, 83) 


pe Fe Cita an integrated study Pura- 
fattra, No 7 pp. 63-69 | 
EOE pag Allg a erbr ste: 
*Valeniki— Ran a, dovilira Kando, (9. (11-17) 
| ls Pp. # 
atie Roce, ke me a } lof RF 
Rtas Gee 9 eh y, Journa oval 


Tablets, edited by Bezold & Budge Ama 
Tablets); Letter No. 8, from Tusefatta Xo) Asmiabeter it 


p. EXAvill-comments. 
tR.V. 8.68. (14-17): On Indrota. 
1#j_ Dumont, Indo-Iranian names from Mitamni, Nuzi & 
documents, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 


Place 
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on the side of Divodasa against Shambara—thus showing 
that the Devasura battle was a batile between two 
human kings®, Bharata received the lands of Kekaya 
on the Indus as matriarchal property, while his sons 
Taksha and Pushkala founded Takshasila and Pushka- 
lavati across the Indus®, | | 

Finally, Dasaratha finds a reflection in the distant 
Mitanni, in the king Tusaratta’; and, Tusaratia says— 
in his letter to Amen Hotep [D1 (c. 1,400 B.C.) that 
Ramman (Rama?) was his family deity®. 





FOREIGN KING MENTIONED IN THE RIGVEDA 


The Rigveda, when examined in the light of the above 
chronology, reveals certain contemporary Sumerian 
names which are found to be entered in the Sumerian 
king lists: 


~ Remarks . : 

Ur Made king of Ur in 1,970 a.c_ after 
the fall of the third dynasty of Ur 

Yhe second king of Larsa (2,005- 
1.977) oc. The Rigveda says that 
he was killed across seven moun- 
tain. 

Mana is a Sumerian unit of weight 
and value (—1/2 Lb) Kurusuti 
prays for the gift of a mana of gold 
after the victory over Emusa!®, 
the Larsa king. 

Hushrava of the Avesta (and Kai 
Khusru of the Sahnama) has been 
identified with Sushrava of the 
Rgveda™ Divodasa entered into 
distant alliance with him™ 

Vistaspa was the patron of Zara- 
thustra. 

“arathustra castigates the Usiges, 
the war lords, for their rapine. 
Pargiter*s says that Kakshivant 
was junior lo Divodasa. 


Larsa 


Sumer 


[ran 


Vol. 67, pp. 251 & Cambri Ancient ry, vol. 1 part 2 
y E ridge History, vol, | part 
mR, 8.77. 10: Tail, gg 6.2.4. (On Emwsha) 
“History of Babylon, by L.W. King : Transliteration of the 
Cuniform Tablets the Larsa kings by Pro, Clau (/iid. pp. 89, 


es) 
"CAH pp. 654-662, 
eee 
Cunifi edited xxiii ele. 
Fre naira letiaes, ibid, pp. De eee . Haranhburias 


to Akhenato 

ree ako India —whnt i can tench us (for the opposing view). 
ORV. 8.77 & 78, 
MROV, 0 LIV-29. 30% ‘ 122.6 
"Yasna: XLIV—29- c) Pargiter, AIHT, p. 160, 192 
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CROSS CONTACTS WITH WEST ASIA 


The proposed identifications are neither isolated nor 
ad hoe but spontancous and natural. For, contrary 
to the popular notions, the specialists in archaeology 
know that there were extensive contacts between India 
and West Asia in the millennium 2,300—1,900 B.C, 


l. PERIOD 7,300—1,900 Bc. 


Harappan seals have been found, among others, in Ur, 
Kish, Lagash, Umma, from the period, at least, of 
Sargon of Akkad, who ruled in (2,371—2,316) B.C. 
The cultural contact from 2,371 B.C., is, therefore, 
established1, 


An inscription in the tenth year of King Gungunum 
of Larsa (1932-1906) a.c. has been found on an Harap- 
pan seal, The contact of 1922 B.C. (very relevant 
for the period of 2150-1,900 B.C.) now under discussion, 
is, therefore, beyond dispute®. 

The Harappan political pewer ended according to 
the proposed chronology, in c. 1930 n,c. (1,7). This 
explains the sudden disappearance of the seals around 
this critical period. 


Warren & Warren, Shahnama, Vol. 1 p. 7; Weber, Indian 
mv. 1 1.53. 3.7 (Saki pardvat) ae 
r John Marshall—Mohenjo-daro & the Indus Civilization 
_velt : 


“Buchanan as woted in, the Bieth of Indian Civilization by 
Bridget & Allchin ( p. 141. 
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Other artefacts like beads, etc., have been found from 
Iran to Syria in the period 2,000—1,700 p.c.9 

(The relation between the Harappans and the Vedic 
people have been already considered in detail. It is 
only necessary to mention further that the remains 
of Lyin have been found in Surkotada (2,300— 1,900) 
B.C. 


PERIOD 1 900—]300 a8.c. 


Aryan names have been found in the documents 
of Mitanni, Nuzi, Khattis (Hittites). At least 8] Aryan 
proper names (13 from Mittanni, 23 from Nuzi and 45 
from Syrian documents) are known.® 

The Mitannians have king Tusaratta (cfé. Dasaratha) 
who worships Ramman (Rama”) as his family deity 
(vide letter of Tusaratta to Amenhotep dated c. 1,400 
B.C. in the Tell cl Amarna archives)’. 

The chronological developments of the deity seems 
to be Rama (Indian}—Ramman (Mitannian)—Rahman 
(Semetic), in that order. 

A treatise on the training of horses has been found 
in the Boghaz, Keui archives (c. 1,400 p.c.). It is 
written by one Kikuli, a Hittite horse trainer in Sanskritic 
language’. 

Finally, the Boghaz, Keui treaty (1,380 B.C.) between 
the Hittite king Subililuma and the Mitannian king 
Tusaratta, invokes the Vedic gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra 
and Nasatya as guardians of the treaty. P. Thieme 
holds that they were Indian and not Indo-Iranian. 


GENERAL 


It is said that the version regarding the Legend of the 
great flood given in the Shatapatha Brahmana (c. 
1,400 B.C.) is of Sumerian origin. 

The Chaldeans (c. 700 5.c.) show a nakshatra system, 
It now seems, contrary to the popular opinion, that the 
Babylonians and the Chaldeans borrowed it from India, 
because the Indian Krittika system is at least as old as 
2,350 B.C. 

No documentary evidence of contact with the Egy- 
ptians is available but it seems that the Indian Kathopa- 
nishad (whose germ is R.V. X-135 composed 1520 B.C.) 
is indebted to the Egyptian “Book of the Dead’ for a 


‘fhid—pp. 142. u! 

*).P. Joshi, Journal 1 a xII— 

TPE. Dumont, Journal of the American Oriental aT dicistp 
(JAGS)—Vol. 67—p. 251. 

"H. Jacobi, JAAS 190) p 

paces ee Oy ees xxxviil comments. 

MH, Jacobi (JRAS) 1909 p. 721. 
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sudden interest in the life after death among the Vedic 
people. It also stems Very likely that King Akhenaton 
(1,406—1,360) B.C. modelled his life on that of King 
Janaka of Videha (1,470—1,390) B.C. (his senior) and 
got his inspiration of the Sun-worship from the Aditya 
sampradaya—the world renowned Sun school of Videha 
(The evidence for these contacts will be subsequently 
discussed)’. 

In any case, the discovery of the Lothal dockyard 
makes it almost certain that there was marine contacts. 
What is. a dock for, if not marine trade with neighbouring 
countries 7 

The above brief resume shows that there were exten- 
sive contacts between India and West Asia during the 
millennium 2,300—1,300 B.C. In particular, there are 
specific evidence for the cross contact that existed in 


2,050—1,900 B.C. 


FOREIGN TRIBES IN THE RIGVEDA 


Besides these kings there are other indications also. 
Certain tribes mentioned in the celebrated hymn on the 
battle of the ten kings, fought in ¢. 1,930 B.c. when 
Sudasa emerged victorious. Some of them have already 
been identified with the Iranians; some more of them 
are identified now with the West Iranians. 


Tribes and mercenaries mentioned in the battle of the 
fen kings* 


Rigveda Root franian names Remarks 


A. Already identified 


Gandharis Gandhar Gandarians 
Balilikas Balkh Hactrians 


|. Pakhtas Pakht Pakhtoons 

?. Parashus Parsh Parshavas Persians 
3. Prthus Parthas Parthas Parthians 
4. Dasa Das Dahae 

5. 

6. 


1H. Jacobi (JRAS), 1909—p. 721. 
*5.R. Rao—Lothal (1973) _ 
2.V. 7.18, 7.33 & 7.83 (On the battle of tenk ings) 


Bibliograpical Aids for the Study of the Indus Civil 


A Critical Survey 


Several new bibliographies on the Indus civilization 
have appeared recently. It seems appropriate to draw 
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BR. New naonics now identified | 


Tur— Tur-anians (See Maxmuller‘ 
Smnj— Zarenkas  SeeKeith—Vedic 
Index (Srnjaya) 


l. Turvasas 


Ta 


3. Vaikarnas  Vaikarna Vahrkanas® Avesta, Darius, 

Herodotus.® 
Sim-asks  Simars, who ov- 
erthrew Elan 
and Urin 2,005 
B.c,? 


4. Simyus Sim 


Darivation not 
known? (Brested) 
They overthrew 
the Twelfth dy- 
nasty in 1,788 B.C. 


Yaksh— Hyksos 


6. Shigrus Shigr Zagrus 


The correct pro- 
nunciation of 
the word Helle- 
nes is ‘alinas of 





7. Almas 


Hellenes appea- 
red in Greece in 
2,200 B.C. 





8-20 Sujan Singh Park S.B. Roy 


New Delhi, 110003 


‘Encyclopedia ritanica, Iran 
"CAH pp. 654-62, Se Chua | ~ ons 
‘Brestead, A History of Egypt, pp. 214-227 (on the Hykso») 
"CAH, pp. 772-8: also Chronology, and 
"S.B, Roy, Ancient India, a : I study 1500-400 
B.C. pp. 79-80 
"Max Muller, the Science of Language, p. 255, 








the attention of the readers to them, and, particularly 
since some of the authors have expressed their intention 
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to continue this work and have asked for criticism 
and suggestions. 


| have been somewhat surprised to notice thal some 
of the most important works of this kind seem to have 
allogether escaped the attention of the recent compilers, 
It will, therefore, be useful to start by listing all the 
bibliographies that, to my knowledge, deal more specifi- 
cally with topics related to the Indus civilization. 
|; Annual Bibliography of Indian Archacoloey: publi- 
shed by the Kern Institute, Leiden, Leiden: E.J. Brill. 
In 4:0. Vol. L, for the year 1926 (1928)through Vol. XXI, 
for the years 1964-1966 (1972). 

This is a very carefully compiled and comprehensive 
bibliography, giving ful! details of each publication and 
of its contents. Its reliability and usefulness is indeed 
very high. However, the scope is very broad, and 
it would, therefore, be useful to have all the Indus-related 
material extracted. 


2. Constantin Regamey, “Bibliographic analytique des 
travaux relatifs aux elements anaryens dans la civilisation 
et les langues de I'Inde", Bulletin de L'’Ecole Francaive 
d° Extreme-Orient, Tome XXXIV, 1934 (Hanoi 1935), 
p. 429-566. This is, also, an exemplary bibliography, 
whose scope again is, broader than the bare interest 
in the Indus civilization, though publications relating 
to the latter are carefully recorded. The contents, 
which have been arranged chronologically, span a 
period from 1856 to early 1934, thus complementing the 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology (abbreviated 
hereafter as ABIA) as far as the Indus civilization is 
concerned; the earliest reference to it is the note on 
‘Harappa” in Archaeological Survey of India: Report 
Jor the year 1872-73, by Alexander Cunningham, Volume 
V, Calcutta 1875, p. 105-108, with pl, XXXII-XXXITL. 
(Regamey gives under no. 6 the tithe wrongly as “Report 
for the year 1971-72" and the other plate as XXII: 
bul these are about the only mistakes thal have come 
to my notice while consulting this biblicgraphy), Also 
in respect to the subject matter, it complements the 
ABIA, taking into regard the linguistic and other non- 
material evidence relating to Pre-and Non-Aryan India 
as well. The 234 titles are given with full bibliographical 
details, and their contents are aptly summarized so that 
the user will know whether the book or paper concerned 
contains anything of interest for him: in addition, there 
are cross references, comprehensive lists of reviews, 
and an 24-page index to the authors, subjects and words 
of different languages. 


3. Louis Renou, Bibliographic vedique, Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1931. (4), ¥, 339 p. 
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The section “126. Prehistoire (not., faits de Harappa 
—Mohenjodaro)"” on pp, 140-141 comprises 21 items, 
with indication of reviews in addition, and mostly with 
a brief summary also. Almost all titles are relevant, 
and some of them are missing in the recent bibliographies. 


4. R.N. Dandekar, Vedie Bibliography, Bombay: 
Karnatak Publishing House, 1946, (New Indian Anti- 
quary, Extra Series, VII.) XX, 398 p. 


The section “AX. Indus Valley Civilization” on pp. 
281-303 comprises altogether 199 items. 


5. RN, Dandekar, Vedic Bibliography, Second Volume. 
Poona: University of Poona, 1961. XXIII, 7é6l) p, 


The section “XIX. Indus Valley Civilization™ on 
pp. 655-685 comprises altogether 205 titles. 


6. R.N. Dandekar, Vedic Bibliography, Third Volume. 
Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inetitute, [973. 
(Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 10) (5), 
xxv, 1082 p. 


The section “XIX. Indus Valley Civilization” on 
pp. 928-982 contains altogether 432 items. 


These three volumes by Dandekar continue Kenou's 
bibliography. Dandekar has aimed at giving exhaustive 
data, ie. bibliographical details in full, a short deserip- 
tion of the contents, listing all the reviews, and an index. 
Unfortunately, however, some of the data, cz. 
page numbers, or the year of publication, and so on, 
may be missing, or the title is given abbreviated. In 
an undertaking of this magnitude, this is certainly pur- 
donable, but it does not make the work as reliable as 
a bibliographical reference work as the previous ones. 
It may also be noted that not all the items have been 
checked from the originals, but also uncertain informa- 
tion supplied by scholars has been included, which 
has resulted in ghost titles, ¢.¢. IIL 89:8, based on my 
own communication of a planned publication thai has 
not appeared, Moreover, some titles have been repeated 
in the various subsections, while others, again, like 
Anderson's bibliography from 1967 (cf. below, nu. 8), 
are mentioned in other sections (in Anderson's cusc 
in “XX. Miscellaneous: 91. Bibliographies, catalo- 
gues, collected writings, etc.).” 


It may be useful to publish here a survey of the 
material in Dandekar’s three volumes, giving the num- 
bers and headings of his subsections and statistics about 
the items cited: Subsection no. & heading (varies 
a little) number of items 
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win) 1 Wo WE tog. 
85, (156.) Indus Valley 

Ciwilization 

(General) 73 109 «195 377 


Script and seals = 46030) IT 187 
Pottery, (figuri- 


nes.) arts and 


BO. (157.) 
87. (138.) 


crafts yee? ee © 

(159.) Agriculture, cattle 6 bs 
88. (161.) People if 6 30,41 
9, (160.) Religion i626 093s 58 


Relation with 
other civilizations 25 10 59 = 
Together i99 205 +432 33 


Taking into accoun! the bulk of these books and the 
standards of printing in India, there are tolerably few 
misprints (e.g. in LIL 85:17 civila for civilta, 85:58 Fais- 
servis for Fairservis, #5:135 Possch!) for Possehl, 86:5 
Bongrad-Levin, ele.). 

7, H, Heras, Studies in Prato-Indo-Mediterranean Cul- 
inrée, Volume 1, Bombay: Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier's College, 1953. (Studies in Indian 
History, No. 19.) It contains on pp. Xxxviii-cix a valuable 
“Bibliographical introduction” of 1016 tithes (of which 
all ure, however, not relevant); Father Heras was assisted 
in its compilation by B. Anderson. 

% Bernard Anderson, “Indus Valley Civilization; A 
Bibliography 1954-1966", Indica 4:2, September 1967 
pp 107-124. It Comprises 227+ 6 items, supplementing 
the bibliography cited above under no. 7. according 
to Indica 4, p. 132, Mr. Anderson holds an M.A, degree 
and is Deputy Librarian of the Bombay Universily, 
As far as [ could check, these bibliographies are, on the 
whole, rather accurate. They give full bibliographical 
details, and misprints are relatively few. (In Indica 
4, c2.. Harappan in no. |, gennen 4600 AR for the 
correct gennem 4000 arin no, 14a, Sovietskve for Sovets- 
koe in no. 17, Dilshit for Dikshit in no. 67a, Sudhansa 
Kumar Ray for Sudhansu.... in nos. 175-6). 

9 EM. Pande and K.S. Ramachandran, Bibliography 
uf the Horappan Culture. Edited by Herry Field. 
Miami, Florida: Field Research Projects, 1971. In 
4:0, xii, 46 p. Field in his foreword estimates the number 
of titles collected here to about 1,400 but according to 
my counts there are only 1/17 of them. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, as in Anderson's bibliography, 
and ihe secondary arrangement of the several books 
by one author chronological. While Anderson's typogra- 
phical arrangement clearly brings out the anonymous 
items, they are here very much susceptible of confusion: 
e.g., on page 13 one could mistake the monograph Human 
skeletal remains from Harappa(by N.D. Bose and others, 
not mentioned here) to be a work by Bedrich (read thus) 


Mh (162.) 
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Hrozny, since it is listed immediately after his books and 
papers, and its year of publication (1962) is Inter than 
theirs. A similar case is found on p. 22, where Prote- 
Indica: 1968 and Prote-Indica: 1970, written jointly by 
several Soviet scholars, are listed under M.A. Probst. The 
reviews have been separated to form a specific section at 
the end, arranged according to their authors; but it would 
have been more convenient for the user if they had been 
incorporated in the main section, with cross references 
added under each of the titles reviewed. As an appendix, 
the authors have given a useful Jist of Harappan and afti- 
listed sites, numbering altogether 258, and a list of a'vail- 
able radiocarbon dates. Similar lists have been published 
elsewhere (ef. e.g. M. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, 
third edition, Cambridge 1968, p. 138-140; and M. 
Rafique Mughal, Present State of Research on the Indus 
Valley Civilization, Karachi 1973, p, 24-28), but these 
most comprehensive lists are very welcome and useful. 

In the foreword, Henry Field says that he has deleted 
transliterations of Russian, Hindi, Maharathi (sic), Urdu, 
and Czech, while the English translation (which is some- 
times missing) has been retained with the words “In Rus- 
sian” (etc.) added, In a bibliography, one should have 
expected to get all such details as the original title. The 
authors, in the preface, confess that they have “relied 
heavily upon some of the general Bibliographies and other 
publications”, and note that “some titles were also not 
accessible to us in the original and a number of such: 
publications have been included without our verification 
and even though in some cases the information ts in- 
complete. An asterisk preceding such entries indicates: 
incomplete information” (p. ¥). Hf one examines such 
asterisked entries, one is left wondering how are such 
publications as, c.g. Purataitva Vol. 1(cl. 5.P- Gupta on 
p.L1), Antiquity 41, 1967, (cf. p.17) or the Ammo! Report 
of the Archaeological Survey of India 1923-24 (ef. p. 18) 
inaccessible to archacologists whe have at their disposal 
the Central Archaeological Library in New Delhi. What- 
ever be the reason, it is to be hoped that they could spend 
some more time in checking the entries, also the non- 
astcrisked ones. for the revised edition in several well- 
equipped libraries. As it stands, the bibliography is en- 
tirely unreliable for any bibliographical use, though it, 
of course, is helpful in locating material for research in a 
given subject. In the following I shall illustrate this with 
a few examples. 

On p. 3 under Bibby 1957 (non asterisk) we read 
“ gennen 4000 A.R.”, which shows. that this item has 
been taken unchecked from Anderson (of. above), with 
one additivnal error (in Danish ar means ‘year’, but here 
it has apparently been understood as parallel to A.D. ). 
p. 29: T [homas}, F.W., is credited with having written 
the paper “Mohenjo-daro—Indus epigraphy’ in Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 1932, p. 466-503, although 
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it is by GR. Hunter (cf. p. 13), while what Thomas 
has published ibid. p. 453-466 is a review of John Mar- 
shell (ed.), Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 
LIM, London 1931, In the reference given on p. 30: 
Venis, Arthur, 1913; “Seals from Harappa”, JRAS, 
p. 699-703, the author, the year of publication, and one 
of the page-numbers ore all wrong: it should read Fleet, 
LF. (not mentioned in the bibliography), |912: “Seals 
from Harappa™’, JRAS, p. 699-70). p. 13: The 1970 
paper by P. Joseph is quoted as “Harappa scrpt deci- 
pherment—the Reverend Heras and successors”, instead 
of *..,.—Father Heras and his sucecssors.” P. 21: 
For Parpola, Asko, 1966, Computing approach to 
Proto-Indian scripts, 1965: an interim report, Copen- 
hogen”, read: Parpola, A. and S., & S. Kosken- 
niemi, [1966], Computing Ap (p) reach to Proto-Indian, 
1965: An Interim Report, (Helsinki, stencilled, 6 p.]. 
p. 3: Bissing, Friederich (sic) Wilhelm (Freiherr) von, 
1943, Zu Bedrich Hrozny’s (sic for Hrozys) Altester 
Geschichte Vorderasiens und Indiens, Zweite Auflage, 
21, pp. 39-4; but it was Hrozny’s book's second edition 
that appeared in 1943, while von Bissing’s review having 
the above title appeared in Festschrift Friedrich Zucker, 
Berlin 1954, p, 37-44, as cited in the next item, 

In a bibliography, one expects to find full biblic- 
graphical details, For instance, it would have been useful 
to see also the subtitle of Waddell's (whose name is 
spelt twice as Waddel, p. 30-3]) book from 1925, dnafo- 
Sumerian Seals Deciphered, since it tells a great deal 
about the book: “Discovering Sumerians of Indus 
Valley as Phoenicians, Barats, Goths and Famous Vedic 
Aryans, 3100-2300 nc." Sir Max Mallowan's paper 
“The mechanics of ancient trade in Western Asia” 
also has an important subtitle omitted from the biblio- 
graphy (p. 18): “Reflections en the location of Magan 
and Meluhha. p. 19: Meriggi’s paper from 1934 ts 
cited as having appeared in ZOMG XII, but it should 
have been noted that this number refers to the short- 
lived Newe Folge (N.F.), while corresponding number 
of the whole series, now in use, is 87. p. 4; John Chad- 
wick is mentioned as the only author of a paper which 
an p. 10 is correctly entered as a joint one by Gerard 
Clauson (read thus for Glauson, which is no misprint 
of the alphabetic order and John Chadwick, p. 4 and II. 
Instead of simply Studies in Honor of Benno Landsberger., 
the full tithe of the publication should have been cited 
(. .on his seventy-fifth birthday April, 21, 1965) and the 
weries it forms patt of (The Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Assyriological Studies, 16). Under 
the individual papers of Buchanan (p. 4) and Hallo 
(p. 11), one should moreover have indicated the common 
title of their contributions, cited on p. 11 with one wrong 
page number (204 for 199). p. 14: The title of Hunter's 
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book is incomplete: add and its connection with other 
seripis alter The Scripts of Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
(thus instead of Mohenjo-Daro in the bibliography); 
its series has also been omitted: Studies in. the History 
of Culture, No. |. p. 5 mentions under V. Gordon 
Childe New fight on the Most Ancient East, London, 
as from 1952, but in no way indicates that this is a revised 
edition of a book that appeared originally as carly as 
1934 (the first tithe by Childe in the bibliography ts 
from 1937); besides, not only chapter IX mentioned 
in the bibliography, but also Ch. VIII is relevant for the 
Indus civilization. Similarly, only the third edition of 
Wheeler's book The Jndus Civilization is mentioned 
(p. 31), while one could well imagine that some one miglit 
consult the bibliography precisely in order tc find out 
when did the earlier editions appear. P. 31: the two 
papers by Zide have been entered separately, though 
that from 1970 is only a reprint of that from 1968. 

Misprints and omissions (unmarked by asterisms) 
are fairly numerous; ¢.g. p. 18 Mahadevan, Iravathan, 
1950... read fravatham and 1970; p. 19 read Masson- 
Oursel, P., H. de Willman-Grabowska and P. Stern, 
for Masson-Gursel (sic), Grabowska and Stern. .P. 
20: read Doniger for Doninger under O'Flaherty, and 
add 1969 as the omitted year of publication for Pandit. 
P. 27: Schmokel'’s omitted first name is Hartmut. P. 
29: read Romila for Ramila under Thapar; Tosi’s 
paper was published in 1968, not 1948; read van Lohuizen- 
de Leeuw for Van Lohuizhen-De Leeuw: although the 
original Dutch tithe of her 1960 booklet has been removed 
by the editor here, it stays in the review section (under 
J.F, Staal, who has not written the following review), 
with hum misprinted for hun. 

| have gone into all these details, because in their 
preface the authors say that they “expect that the mis- 
takes and the shortcomings will be pointed out by 
scholars so that we may be able to improve our present 
compilation’. In private conversation, they have in- 
formed me that a second much enlarged edition is soon 
due to appear. While looking forward to its appearance, 
we hope that the authors will do more checking, and 
include all bibliographical particulars, also the number 
of pages and name of the publisher in the case of books, 
and if possible, some sort of indication of the contents: 
Renou's above mentioned bibliography could serve as 
a model, if a commentary along the lines of the Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology or Regamay is 
too demanding. 
10. Robert H. Brunswig, Jr., “A Comprehensive Bib- 
liography of the Indus Civilization and Related Subjects 
and Areas”, Asian Perspectives XVU:1, 1973 (1974), 
pp. 75-111. 

The brief general introduction about the Indus 
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civilization does not inform us about the sources or 
methods utilized in the compilation of this bibliography, 
nor supply us with the abbreviations used. The material, 
comprising altogether $02 titles according to my counts, 
is presented under the following headings, each arranged 
alphabetically according to the authors: 


(i) General references for the study of 


Harappan Civilization 129 titles 
(ii) Indus-Related Cultures in Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India 47 i 
(iii) The Indus and Western Asia 115 " 
(iv) Harappan Culture and the Vedie 
Aryans 17 ‘ 
(Vv) The origin, decline, and eclipse of the 
indus Civilization 28 33 
(vi) Archaeological explorations and sur- 
veoys 4/7 
(vii) Towns and cities of the Indus: The 
Horappan Culture Sites Li4 - 
(viii) Chronology of Harappan and related 
sites 45 4 
(ix) The Harappan Culture: The Artifacts 
of the Indus Life 65 es 
(x) Peoples, Plants, and Fauna of the 
indus Civilization 31 a 
(xi) Form, Structure, and Architecture in 
Harappan culture 1) 
(xii) Indus Script 99 " 
(xiii) Religion of the Indus People 25 - 


As a comparison with the other bibliographies listed 
above (only nos. 7 and 8 are cited) will indicate, this 
one is not as comprehensive as its title suggests, but 
neither are others. Put together, we should, however, 
have a fairly good coverage. 

Alihough the division of the material into different 
sections has certain advantages, it may lead to serious 
omissions: the user of this bibliography will, for example, 
not find Heras’s chief work on his ‘decipherment’ of the 
Indus script under section 12 at all, because it has been 
included in section 1. And there are many similar cases. 
Moreover, it is very inconvenient to find a title by a 
specific author. For these reasons, | think that an 
alphabetic or chronological arrangement (in the latter 
case with an alphabetic index) ts preferable, and that 
a short indication of the contents is almost necessary. 
Bibliographical information is, here, too, defective 
although Brunswig tries to record the publisher. Thus, 
with no indication of the page numbers of the monogra- 
phs, they are practically put on par with short comments 
in newspapers, which abound in this bibliography. 

The bibliography has been beautif ully printed, but 
unfortunately has so many errors that it is unreliable 
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for bibliographical checking. Here is a collection of 
errors relating to authors’ names; p. 79 Gorden for 
Gordon; p. 80 D.C. Kosambi for D.D. Kosambi; Makik 
for Mulik: Masson-Oursel, Paul, for Masson-Oursel, 
paul, H. de Willman-Grabowska, and P. Stern; p. $1 
Sankaranada for Sankarananda; p. 82 Warst for Wast; 
p. 85 Bibby, Geoffery for Geolirey, Buchanan, Biggs 
for Briges; p. 86 Ehrenfels, O.R. for Ehrenfils, O.R. von, 
p. 87 Jarity for Jaritz; Karmarker for Karmarkar; 
p. 88 Paroda for Porada; p. 1 Mughal, Mohammad 
Rabique for Rafique; Sankaranada for Sankarananda, 
p. 96 Leshnik, Laurence for Lawrence 5., Pp. 101 Fleet, 
LF. for J.F.; p. 103 Quintana for Quintana Vives; Pp. 
104 Von Cappieri for Cappieri (here German von= Fng- 
lish by, from the title page); Lohuizen-Leeuw, JE. 
van for Lohuizen-de Leeuw, J. E. van; p, 107 Jaroslav, 
V.P. for Vacek, Jaroslav; p. 108 Liendard for Lienhard; 
Otto, Von E. for Otto, E. (cf. Capperi above); Pandi 
for Pandit; p. 109 Sankaranda for Sankarananda; p. 
110 Sutran (after Subbiah) for Autran; Venkalaubbiah 
for Venkatasubbiah; Waddel for Waddell (cf, above, 
on Pande & Ramachandran); p. 111 Venlalasubbiah for 
Venkatasubbiah. 

An examination of Brunswig’s bibliography shows 
that it, too, is much based on secondary sources. For 
example, we have here the same ghost title under Bis- 
sing, F.W, von (p. 85) as in Pande & Ramachandran 
(ef, above), namely, “1943 Zu Bedrich Hrozny’s (sic) 
allester (sic) Geschichte Vorderasiens und Indiens- 
Zweite Auflage 21: 39-44", with that difference, ‘that 
here the words Zweite Auflage (=scoond edition) have 
apparently been comprehended 45 a journal title, pul 
into italics, and the mysterious number 21 as a volume 
number. Mistakes in spelling German words are also 
found on p. 90 Die alteste Volerwanderung for Die 
alteste Volkerwanderung, and p. 100 Das Alten for 
Das Alter. An influence of American English is visible, 
in the recurring replacement of capital by capitol (p. 
86 sv, Glob 1954 and 1957 and p. 95 s.v. Lal 1962) 
Russian words are also misspelt: Nauke for Nauka p. 52, 
and Sovetskye Voslokovedenie for Sovetskoe Vosto- 
kovedenic p. 105; also Latin: Etruscariam for Etrus- 
carum p. 109; proper names and place names have also 
been affected: p. 86 Darbar-Kot for Dabar-Kot, and 
Meluha for Meluhha, p. 91 Hoshiapur for Hoshiarpur, 
and p. 95 Bhandakar for Bhandarkar, The last example 
occurs in a journal title; this is wrong also in Kadmus 
for Kadmos on p. 106, and in Bulletin of the American 
School of Oriental Research (read Schools) on p, 85. 
The volume number of a journal is missing from Petrie 
1932 (Ancient Egypt, 11) on p. 97, and from a mono- 
graph reference (Vol. U1) in the case of Burnes 1834, 
p. 92, Wrong page number is found e.g. on p. 108 
S.V. Otto 1936: read 109-114. On p. 103 we come 
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across the following title: “Roopa-Lekha (in small 
capitals, as an author's name), 1955 Indus seals dirco- 
vered in Ahmedabad. Marg [Bombay] VIII Mérg, 
put into italics like the journals usually, is a journal 
appearing in Bombay, but this article is anonymous 
(its title has seal for seals in the above quotation) and 
has been published in Roopa-Lekha, which 1s a journal 
appearing in Dethi (N.S. Vol. 26: Part, 1, Summer 
1955, p. TO-Tl)., Inthe tithe of Sir Aurel Stein's 
book fram 1937 (p. 93), read Sowh-Eastern fran for 
southwestern /ran. This first volume of Charles Masson's 
Narrative of varieus journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
and the Punjab, including a residence in those countries 
from 1826 to 1838 (thus in the title page of the first Vol, 
instead of Narrative... . Baluchistan, Afghanistan, the 
Panjub and Kalat in the bibliography) appeared in 1842. 
not 1844 as stated on p. 93; moreover, a bibliography 
should tell us that Charles Masson is a pseudonym of 
James Lewis (cf. British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books, Vol, 153, p. 180). The full title of Mode's book 
Indische Frohkulturen (p. 80) should have been recorded, 
instead of leaving off the words nad ihre Bezichungen 
sum Westen: the note on Mallowan‘s 1965 paper made 
in connection with Pande and Ramachandran applies 
here, too (p. 88; the last page is 7 and not 8); the series 
in which for instance Fairservis’ papers have been 
published, should not have been left unmentioned (e.g. 
p.92: [96la Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 4%, Part |, pp. 1-128; 
19616 (sic was actually published in 1959 in the same 
series as Vol. 47, Part 2, pp. 273-448). The various 
editions are not mentioned on p. 78 (Childe 1952: ef. 
above, on Pande & Ramachandran, and note that here 
only “New York: Praeger” is mentioned as the place of 
publication, not London) or p. 79 (2nd ed. of Gordon 
1953 appeared in 1960). The reference to Ross 1946 
cites the pages as 291-315, and makes no reference to 
Donald E McCown's “Prefutory remarks” on pp 
284-271, or the “Report on Skeletal Remains” by B.S. 
Guha and BK. Chatterjee on pp. 315-316, both 
included in the article. 

In conclusion attention might be drawn to some 
dublets which apparently result from the same title 
being cited differently in different sources: they have been 
given as separate items, instead of checking and removing 


'Thls paper wat wot accessible to us when Materiais for the 
Study af the Induy Seript, 1. by S. Koskenniemi, A. Parpola 
and §, Parpola (Helsinki 1973) went into press; | take this 


occation to clarify the reference |. I. 1 on p, viii of that 
work by noting that the article reports the finding of the first 
Indus seal ied yas having “ta unicorn in from of u 
 ‘mvanger” and one line of ‘Harappa’ script at the top”) from 
Lnthad um-dabad refers to the respective District of the 
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the erroneous one. Thus, on p. 79 we find under Hus- 
saini, NLA.Z. “* 1956 a River links of the Indus Valley 
civilization. Miscellanea Asiatica Occidentolis XVI: 
78-92, American Documentation Institute microfilm 
no. 5070", and “1956b River links of the Indus civiliza- 
tion. American Documentation Institute, no. 3200, 
pp. 78-92": under De Cardi, Beatrice (p. 83) “1965a 
Anjiri (sic) and Siah Damb. Pakistan Archaeology 
2: 86-182" and “19656 Excavations and reconnaissance 
in Kalat, West Pakistan—the prehistoric sequence in 
the Surab region. Pakistan Archaeology 2: 86-182" 
(it should have been easy to check and find out that 
only the latter is possible and correct); under Stein, 
Sir Mark (read Mare?) Aurel (p. 93) “1943 An Archaco- 
logical Tour along the Ghasgar-Hakra River. Arvetican 
Documentation Institute microfilm no. ADI-4861" 
and “(956 A Reconnaissance along the Ghaggar (Hagra) 
River. American Documentation Institute microfilm 
no. 4861, 1-194", which obviously refer to the same 
microfilm. On p. 109 we have “Prejiminary Report on 
the Investigation of the Prote-Indian Texts the anony- 
mous book title in the place of the author 19668. 
Moscow: Institute of Ethnology, Academy of Science 
of the U.S.S.R.”” and as the next item “Prote-Indica: 
1968. A Brief Report on the Investigation of the Proto- 
Indian Texts 1968 Moscow: Institute of Ethnology, 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.° Only the latter 
description is correct, with the following modifications: 
remove the article “A™ from the subtitle, change 
“Ethnology” into “Ethnography”, and “the U.S.5.R." 
into “USSR”: the cover (but not the title page) of this 
publication carries, moreover, the words “VIII Interna- 
tional Congress of Anthropological and Ethnographical 
Sciences (Tokio, September, 1968)". In the case of 
the pair occurring on p. 96 under Mackay, F.J-H., the 
latter should have been omitted allogether, & mere 
reprint being concerned, but only after adding the infor- 
mation concerning the reprint at the end of the title: 
“1043 Chanhu-daro Excavations, 1935-36, American 
Oriental Series, Vol. XX [read 20], Boston: Museum 
of Fine Arts”. and “1967 Chaniw-daro Excavations, 
1935-36. American Oriental Series, Vol. 20. New York: 
Kraus Reprint Corp.” It may be noted that the place of 
publication and the publisher are not correctly indicated 
in the first reference; the title page reads: “Published 
for American School of Indic and Iranian Studies, 


and Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by American Oriental 


Society, New Haven, Connecticut, 1943". 

I want to make it clear that the mistakes pointed 
out in this paper were not specifically sought for, by 
combing through other bibliegraphies and making 
comparisons, but simply noted or suspected while reading 
through these compilations. I have no doubt that Many 
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more could be discovered by systematic study. Because 
it is important that dibliegraphies should be improved 
upon, it has seemed necessary to me on the one hand 
to make clear to their authors that they should be more 
careful, and on the other band to their users, that they 
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should be on their guard against relying too much on 
them in their present shape. 
University of Helsinki Asko PaRPOLA 
Helsinki (Finland) 

ba 


Inscribed Harappan Material from Kalibangan : 
Some Remarks on Methodology and Approach 


In the present note, an attempt has been made to indi- 
cate certain aspects connected with the analysis of the 
Harappan script and also the methodology and approach 
adopted by Lal and the present writer! while studying the 
inscribed Harappan material recovered from the excava- 
tions at Kalibangan. At this stage, it would be proper to 
point out that there are certain basic inconsistencies in 
the decipherment of the Harappan inscriptions by various 
scholars, as also in the methodology adopted by them, 
These inconsistencies emanate primarily from the fact 
that the entire inscribed material—seals and sealings in 
different material, graffiti, signs painted on pots or eng- 
raved on stone or metal objects—has been taken cn masse 
irrespective of their spatial or temporal distribution. Pro- 
longed use of the Harappan signs in a vast area could 
have led to (possible) changes in the nature of the script 
itself, implying thereby changes in the phonology, and 
the reduction in the number and/or regional variations. 
Unfortunately, these factors have not been considered 
and the signs occurring on different media, those too 
from widely divergent sites and levels, have been aceept- 
ed as having (necessarily) the same values and meanings. 
While examining the inscribed material from Kali- 
bangan, an attempt has been made to study the evidence 
on the basis of stratigraphy and its distribution at the 
site. The analysis, based on the vertical distribution, has 
been followed by an analysis based on the distribution 
of the material in different areas at the site. It may, of 
course, be addded here that, being portable, the inscribed 
objects could also have been carried to other parts of the 
settlement. Subsequently, after studying the distribution 
of the inscribed material at a particular site, the study 
tas to be extended to other Harappan sites. This study ts 
likely to provide us information about knowing whether 
certain signs were more common in @ particular site or 
area. For example, at Kalibangan, as many 4s seven ter- 
racotta sealing: bearing the same legend were found in 


tThe work was jointly conducted by Prof. BB. Lal of the Jiwaji 
University, Gwalior, and the present writer as o preliminary to 
the analysis and study of the mscribed Harappan material from 


. 


the ‘Citadel’ area.* Likewise, twelve sealings having the 
same inscription were found from the “Warehouse’ at 
Lothal.? In a wider context can be cited the example of 
the inscribed Harappan material from Sutkotada where, 
in most of the painted potsherds having Harappan ins- 


criptions, the sign... § recurs and, in certain potsherds 


this sign alone has been drawn." These inscriptions are 
all found in the citadel area It would, however not be 
safe to hypothesize on this meagre evidence; it could 
perhaps indicate the possibility that in the major sites 
like Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Kalibangan or Lothal, 
certain signs which were in use might not have been com- 
mon to all or were in use more in one particular site only. 


For instance, the signs.. ¥ and. . 2 are found at 


Kalibangan alone and do not seem to have been used 
in other Harappan sites. 

The possibilities of the inscriptions or signs being 
exclusive to particular sites also emanate from the fact 
that the copper tablets, containing an inscription on one 
face and an animal/human figure or some symbol on the 
other, are found only at Mohenjo-daro and have not 
been found at any other Hurappan site.* Besides, ins- 


*B.B, Lal, ‘Some aspects of the archacological evidence 
relating to the Indus script, Purataftve, no. 7 (1974), p. 23. 

"thie. 

Yagat Pati Joshi, Excavation af Surkotada /97 1-72 and 
ns aig om in Le dave Shri Joshi has kindly shown the 
present author t 1S of the report prior to its publicali 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 3 # = 

‘Information from Shri Jagat Pati Joshi. 

"B.M. Pande, “Inscribed copper tablets from Mohenjodaro : 
a preliminary analysis, in (eds.) D.P. Agrawal and A. Ghosh, 
errs anal and Indian Archaeology (Bombay, 1973), pp- 
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criptions, certain animals and symbols occurring on the 
copper tablets have not been found at other Harappan 
sites, For example, animals like the hare,) animal having 
a head at each end of the body, and certain symbols* as 


Hove, 8 few hare-shaped steatite seals have been found 
Madho Sarup Vals, Excavations of Marap 


(Dell appa: 


340), vol, waite 328 and vol. II (plates), pl. XCV, 
nos. 421-25 and XCVIL, oo. 565, Vats has referred to the 
representation of a ‘running hare with long cars’ on a small 


es of a botsed seal (no. 568) from Harappa; . 
Lp. 324 and vol. TI pl. XiCV, mo. 568. But the hare 
aof occur in the more common large: seals ond sealings 


alongwith the inscription, The hare-shaped seals belong to 


a. differnt class by themselves. See also Earnesi J.H. Mackay, 
Chanho-daro Excavations 1955-36 (New Haven 1943) p. 91, 
pl. xxxvi 19, Sir John Marshall . Inala 


Mohenjo-daro ami | 
1, 1931), vol. I (text), p. 221 for the ‘faience 





Civilization Je JO u 

hae found a VS Area, BI. 2, House X and 
p. ee or a pottery model of the hare recovered 
from 9 feet below surface. 


Tho“endiess knot’ design at Mohenjo-daro has an added 
for it occurs without any change of form cven 
auing tha later periods. Sec, H. sorkar and B.M. Pande, 
‘A note on the knot design from Mohenjo and its occur- 
rence in later times,’ Puraratrva, no. T(t 
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are not found in the seals 





well like, for instance, . . 


and sealings from Mohenjo-daro or other Harappan 
sites. In the same context, therefore, it also becomes 
necessary to find out whether certainanimals which occur 
along with the inscriptions are peculiar to one site alone. 

In the analysis of the inseribed material from Kali- 
bangan, these factors have been duly considered and, to 
begin with, the inscribed material from the "Citadel" and 
the ‘Lower City" is being separated; this is being follow- 
ed by plotting the finds vertically and horizontally so that 
it may be possible to ascertain in which particular house 
or area the inscribed material has been found. 


Archaeological Suryey of India, 
Janpath, New Delhi, 10011, 


B.M. PANDE 


On the Conquest of Meluhha by Rimus (2315-2307 B.C.) 


a Hypothesis 


THe Sumerian and early Akkadian inscriptions refer to 
Magan and Meluhha as regions to the east of southern 
Mesopotamia. Since the third millennium s.c. there are 
definite indications of trade and maritime contacts bet- 
ween the two regions viz., Mesopotamia and Magan and 
Meluhha. A place known as Dilmun (also spelt, Telmun) 
in the Sumerian and the Akkadian inscriptions, was an 
intermediate station between the two, and the place is 
often identified with the island of Bahreinin the Persian 
Gulf, 

The reference to Magan and Meluhha occurs side by 
side suggesting geographical contiguity of the two regions. 
Meluhhathe homeland of a people of dark complexion 
speaking a distinctive language! exported via Dilmun 
important raw materials like copper ore, ivory and 
precious stones by boat. 

Recently, Romila Thapar has made an attempt, 
specially on the basis of proto-Dravidian linguistics 
to identify Magan, Meluhha and Dilmun.* She has 


reference to an official interprett of the 
Meluihan language during the period ofthe emis ol seg tiee.s 
A. Leo ‘Oppenheian, Ancient Mi Mesopotamia (Chicago, 1964), 

‘omits Thapat a a identification of Mcluhha, 
Dilmun and Makan’, . Jeol af the Ecovandc wel Seocial History. of 
the Orient, vol. XVIII, pt. 1, pp. 1-42. 





made out a good case to identify Magan or Makan 
with Sind and Baluchistan, Meluhha with Gujarat 
and Dilmun with parts of western India." She has also 
referred to an allusion in Sumerian records to the conquest 
of Meluhha by Rimush (2315-2307 s.c.) Significantly, 
the date of Rimush is close enough to the suggested date 
of the Harappan settlement at Lothal.” If Thapar’s 


"Kramer identifies Magan and Meluhha with Egypt and Ethiopia 
respectively, while Dilmun, according to him, ts likely to refer 
to the region of the Indus river or Baluchistan. See, Bos 
Noah Kramer, The Sumerians (Chicago, 1964), adh 
281. For his Dilmun—Indua equation, see ny 
lization and Dilmun the Sumerian Paradise Lan By ste 
vol. 6, no. 3 (1964), pp. 44-52. He ‘also thinks that the Ubi 
dians, the original-setthersa of Sumer left M a arvel 
sparked the Indus Civilization. According to Oppenheim, 
op, cit., p. 398, “There exists a definite ee between the 
second. aod first millennium (i.e. 

and Meluhha). In the second Ae athe wk cy “referred 
fot outmost eastern fringe of the known world j.c. to eastern 
Arabia and India. Inthe first millennium they were exclusively 
used to denote, one in literary contexts, Ethiopia and 
the region . A few scholars insist Psat bara ear 
| ew: | ries. soppoeed to 
have beet in contact with Mesopotamia via a Indian Occean". 


Oppenheim identifies Dilmun with the Bahrein island. Allehin 
writes in Antiquity, XLII (1969), p. 315 about a sailor's account 
of how they wed to call Kathiawar os Di till recent 
ges There still exist two Pinay Bulmina and Dulmidni, 


ako, Arun Kumar, “On the 
the Oriental Institute, 


p. 15. 


north-west Rajasthan. 
Gente of Dilmun’, Jornal 
vol, XX] (1971-72), pp. 348- 
‘Romila Thapar, op. cif., 


Baroda, 


4 
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identification of these regions is correct, the following — 


evidence from Lothal may support the alleged conquest 
of Meluhha by Rimush. But the evidence Is more 
anthropological than archaeological. 

Lethal yielded about twenty-one human skeletons 
from a supposed burial-ground outside the acropolis." 
The report by Sarkar on these human skeletal remains 
has not yet been published but a summary of it appears 
in his recent publication. Sarkar's findings are as 
follows .* 

Lothal skeletons thus showed an overwhelming majority of 
males many of Pharm Bro hy= wien their Joan tenth: 


rea. Them the not imiicale a monmal Se eaation of an 
the large SS ute of fractures of the skull and the 


tibiae, three headless skelelons and the careless nature 
of tials as seen in huddled up skeletons, probably indicate 
that the place was the scene of a battle field. 

Another interesting feature brought out by the 
anthropological stady is the close relationship of the 
Lothal crania, both in their long-headed and broad- 
headed forms, with those of Sialk. Further, Lothal 
dolichocephals are similar to those from Al ‘Ubaid, 
Kish, Sialk and Mohenjo-daro. There are at least 
three skulls which are close to the brachycephals from 
Sialk. Incidentally, the autochthonous Australoid eth- 
nic strain is also reported at Lothal.® 

It is noteworthy that there are no brachycephals 
in Harappa and Mohenjo-daro except in the Area G 


SB. aS Lothal and the Indus Civilization (Bombay, 1973), 
5S. Sarkar, Ancient Races of the Deccan (New Delhi, 1972), p.9. 
ao 32), op. cit.. pp. 8-9. Chotterjee and Kumar, 
measured cight Lotha!l skulls, ae of which are 
ane to be of female, postulate on the basis of preliminary 
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at Harappa. It is also absent at Langhnaj, Nevasa 
and Chandoli. Sarkar is also of the opinion that the 
skeletons from Area G point to the presence of brachy- 
cephalic hordes who invaded Harappa from time to time. 
Nonetheless, brachycranial clement at Lothal is of 
importance in the ethnic history cf India as this racial 
strain might have been responsible for the occurrence 
of brachycranials in later times," 

There are, thus, some evidences at Lothal of a skirmish 
that took place, perhaps as'a sequel to the arrival of 
a new people, by about 2300 w.c. oF 50. 8 This suggestion 
seems to fit in well with the over-all picture drawn by 


Romila Thapar.® 


Archaelogical Survey of India, H. SARKAR 
Janpath, New Deihi-110011 
of three racial types: mesocranial 








acyhcranial, See, B.K. Chatterjee 
D.G. Kumar tree : in Post-Harappan Skeletal 
Remains al Lothal’, in__(ed.) Hala Ratnam, An nthrepelogy on 
the March (Madras 1963). pp pp. 10-110. It ada ak 


dolichocranial 


ae 


study not dealing at all with long bones and other physical 
features. 
Sarkar (197 . 202-03. 


- * Rao Aan Meter." A (1 of Lothal begins - 
Sa while A (ID falls in the period between 2350-2 
“The: Rig: Vous Presetves ihe: aemicny OF spas, Berner ce 
sea-route, presumably through the Persian Gulf to the west 
coast of India. For instance, it has been stated (VI, 20,12 
ond er 1) that Indra brought Turvasa and Yadu over the sea, 
and it is worth noting that in the tenth mandale Yadu und 
Tareas have been called Dasas. In. all likelihood, the Yada- 
vas were originally rae int igaareeg = or the Kathiwar 


peninsula aie, Her Mathura. According 
to one of the lege vai Harivamsa, the Yadav. clas 
comprise Bhaima, Kakkus ee va, D 
and Vrishni. See Genestd The Peteraghtedle Races 
(reprinted, Calculta 1969), pp. 14- 5. 





Reserved Slip Ware In The Harappan Context 


As a way of surface treatment and pottery decoration 
the “reserved-slip” technique means that two coatings 
of colour are to be applied to the pot before firing and 
then the upper one should partly be taken off by a comb- 
like object leaving the colour underneath exposed and 
thus creating a contrast between the two according to 
any preferred design. One may also apply a single 
coating of colour and then similarly take it off by making 
it contrast with the colour of the body clay of the pot. 
Occasionally, this technique is also described as “combed- 
slip” technique. This is a fairly simple way of pottery 
decoration, What, however, lends it interest is its 


comparatively limited distribution both in space and 
time. 


In the Harappan context it was first taken note of 
by Ernest Mackay in 1931." Up to 1929-30 only four 
sherds of this type were discovered at Mohenjo-daro 
and what was more interesting was that they were 
glazed. The two sherds which Mackay illustrated in 
plate CLIX of John Marshall's report on Mohenjo-daro 


vol. iL (London, 1931) p58 Gresealher teterredton pg fot ven 
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across the following tithe: “Roopa-Lekha (in small 
capitals, as an author's name), 1955 Indus seals dirco- 
vered tn Ahmedabad. Mary [Bombay] VIII. Médrz, 
put into italics like the journals usually, is a journal 
appearing in Bombay, but this article is anonymous 
(its tithe has seal for sealy in the above quotation) and 
has been published in Reopa-Lekha, which is a journal 
appearing in Delhi (N.S. Vol, 26; Part, |, Summer 
1955, p. 7O-71).. Inthe title of Sir Aurel Stein's 
book from 1937 (p. 93), read South-Eastern Jran for 
southwestern fran. This first volume of Charles Masson's 
Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
and the Punjah, including a residence in those countries 
from 1826 fo 1838 (thus in the title page of the first Vol., 
instead of Narrative....Baluchistan, Afghanistan, the 
Panjab and Kalat in the bibliography) appeared in 1842, 
not [$44 a5 stated on p. 93: moreover, a bibliography 
should tell us that Charles Masson is a pseudonym of 
James Lewis (cf. British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books, Val, 155, p. 180). The full title of Mode's book 
Indische Frihkulturen (p. 80) should have been recorded, 
instead of leaving off the words und ihre Bezichungen 
zum Westen: the note on Mallowan’s 1965 paper made 
in connection with Pande and Ramachandran applies 
here, too (p. 88; the last page is 7 and-not 8); the series 
in which for instance Fairservis’ papers have been 
published, should net have been left unmentioned (e-g- 
p.92: 196/a Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 48, Part 1, pp. 1-128; 
196) (sic was actually published in 1959 in the same 
series as Vol. 47, Part 2, pp. 273-448). The various 
editions are not mentioned on p. 78 (Childe 1952: ef. 
above, on Pande & Ramachandran, and note that here 
only “New York: Praeger” is mentioned as the place of 
publication, not London) or p. 79 (2nd ed. of Gordon 
1953 appeared in 1960). The reference to Ross 1946 
cites the pages as 291-315, and makes no reference to 
Donald E MeCown’s “Prefatory remarks” on pp. 
284-271, or the “Report on Skeletal Remains” by 6.5. 
Guha and B.K. Chatterjee on pp. 315-316, both 
included in the article. 

In conclusion attention might be drawn to some 
dublets which apparently result from the same title 
being cited differently in different sources: they have been 
given as separate items, instead of checking and removing 


Tit paper wat wot accessible to us when Materiaty for the 
Study of the Indus Script, L. by S. Koskeaniemi, A. Parpota 
and S. Parpola (Helsinki 1973) went into press; 1 take thts 
occasion (0 clarify the reference 1. 1. 1 onp. viii of that 
work by Sonia that the article reports the finding of the first 
seal (ds as 
anger” and one line of ‘Harappa 
Lothal: Ahm-dabad fefers to the respective District of the 
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the erroneous one. Thus, on p. 79 we find under Hus- 
saini, N.A-Z. “ 1956 @ River links of the Indus Valley 
civilization. Miscellanea Asiatica Occidentalis XVI: 
78-92. American Documentation Institute microfilm 
no. 5070", and “1946b River links of the Indus civiliza- 
tion. American Documentation Institute, mo, 5200, 
pp. 78-92"; under De Cardi, Beatrice (p.. 63) “19650 
Anjiri (sic) and Siah Damb. Pakistan Archaeology 
2: 86-182" and “19654 Excavations and reconnaissance 
in Kalat, West Pakistan—the prehistoric sequence in 
the Surab region. Pakistan Archacology 1; 86-182" 
(it should have been easy to check and find out that 
only the latter is possible and correct); under Stein, 
Sir Mark (read Marc?) Aurel (p. 93) “1943 da Archaro- 
logical Tour along the Ghaggar-Hakra River, Aroerican 
Documentation Institute microfilm no. ADI-4861" 
and “1956 4 Reconnaissance along the Ghaggar (Hagra) 
River. American Documentation Institute nicrofilm 
no. 4861, 1-194", which obviously refer lo the same 
microfilm. On p 109 we have “Prefiminary Report on 
the Investigation of the Proto-Indian Texts the anony- 
mous book title in the place of the author [968. 
Moscow: Institute of Ethnology, Academy of Science 
of the U.S.S.R.”" and as the next item “Profo-Indica: 
1968. A Brief Report on the Investigation of the Prote- 
Indian Texts 1968 Moscow: Institute of Ethnology, 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R." Only the latter 
description is correct, with the followmg modifications: 
remove the article “A™ from the subtitle, change 
“Ethnology” into “Ethnography”, and “the U.S.5.R." 
into “USSR: the cover (but not the tithe page) of this 
publication carries, moreover, the words ‘VIII Interna- 
tional Congress of Anthropological and Ethnographical 
Sciences (Tokio, September, 1968)". In the case of 
the pair occurring on p. 96 under Mackay, E.J.H., the 
latter should have been omitted allogether, a mere 
reprint being concerned, but only after adding the infor- 
mation concerning the reprint at the end of the title: 
“1043 Chanhu-daro Excavations, 1935-36. American 
Oriental Series, Vol. XX [read 20]. Boston: Museum 
of Fine Arts’. and “1967 Chanhu-daro £xcavations, 
1935-36. American Oricntal Series, Vol. 20. New York: 
Kraus Reprint Corp.” It may be noted that the place of 
publication and the publisher are not correctly indicated 
in the first reference; the title page reads:” “Published 
for American School of Indic and Iranian Studies, 
and Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, Connecticut, 1943”. 

1 want to make it clear that the mistakes pointed 
out in this paper were not specifically sought for, by 
combing through other bibliographies and making 
comparisons, but simply noted or suspected while reading 
through these compilations. | have no doubt that many. 
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more could be discovered by <ystematic study. Because 
it is important that bibliegraphics should be improved 
upon, it has seemed necessary to me on the one hand 
to make clear to their authors that they should be more 
careful, and on the other hand to their users, that they 
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should be on their guard against relying too much on 
them in their present shape. 
Cniversity of Helsinki ASKO PARPOLA 
Helsinki (Finland) 


Inscribed Harappan Material from Kalibangan : 
Some Remarks on Methodology and Approach 


In the present note, an attempt has beer made to indi- 
cate certain aspects connected with the analysis of the 
Harappan script and also the methodology and approach 
adopted by Lal and the present writer! while studying the 
inscribed Harappan material recovered from the excava- 
tions at Kalibangan. Al this stage, it would be proper to 
point out that there are certain basic inconsistencies in 
the decipherment of the Harappan inscriptions by various 
scholars, as also in the methodology adopted by them. 
These inconsistencies emanate primarily from the fact 
that the entire inscribed material—seals and sealings in 
different material, graffiti, signs painted on pots or eng- 
raved on stone or metal objects—has been taken en masse 
irrespective of their spatial or temporal distribution. Pro- 
longed use of the Harappin sigs in a vast area could 
have led to (possible) changes in the nature of the script 
itself, implying thereby changes in the phonology, and 
the reduction in the number and/or regional variations. 
Unfortunately, these factors have not been considered 
and the signs occurring on different medis, those too 
from widely divergent sites and levels, have been accept- 
ed as having (necessarily) the same valucs and meanings. 
While examining the inscribed material from Kall- 
bangan, an attempt has been made to study the evidence 
on the basis of stratigraphy and its distribution at the 
site. The analysis, based on the vertical distribution, has 
been followed by an analysis based on the distribution 
of the material in different arcas at the site. It may, of 
course, be addded here that, being portable, the inscribed 
objects could also have been carried to other parts of the 
settlement. Subsequently, after studying the distribution 
of the inscribed material at a particular site, the study 
has to be extended to other Harappan sites. This study ts 
likely to provide us information about knowing whether 
certuin signs were more common in a particular sile or 
area. For example, at Kalibangun, as many as seven ter- 
racotta sealing: bearing the same legend were found in 


'The work was jointly conducted by Prof. B.A. Lal of the dlwrnal 
University, Gwalior, and the {writer as » preliminary to 
(he analysis and study of the inscribed Harappan material from 
Kalibangans. 


the ‘Citadel’ area.* Likewise, twelve sealings having the 
same inscription were found from the “Warchouse’ at 
Lothal.* In a wider context can be cited the example of 
the inscribed Harappan material from Surkotada where, 
in most of the painted potsherds having Harappan ins- 


rahi : £D sarsre ni alee a 
criptions, the sign. . @ recurs and, in certain potsherds 


this sign alone has been drawn.? These inscriptions are 
all found in the citadel area.* It would, however not be 
safe to hypothesize on this meagre evidence; it could 
perhaps indicate the possibility that in the major sites 
like Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Kalibangan or Lothal, 
certain signs which were in use might not have been com- 
mon to all or were in use more in one particular site only. 


For instance, the signs. . ¥ and. . a ire found at 


Kalibangan alone and do not seem to have been used 
in other Harappan sites, 

The possibilities of the inscriptions or signs being 
exclusive to particular sites also emanate from the fact 
that the copper tablets, containing an inscription on one 
face and an animal/human figure or some symbol on the 
other, are found only at Mohenjo-daro and have not 
been found at any other Harappan site.* Besides, ins- 


1B.B. Lal, “Some aspects of the archacological evidence 
relating to im ‘Indus script, Purctatira, no. 7 (1974), ¢ p. 23, 
*/bict 


‘Jagat Pati Joshi, Excavation at Surkotada /97/-72 and 
Exploration in Kutch (in press). Shri Joshi has kindly shown the 
present author the MS of the report prior to its publication by 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 


"Information from Shri Jagat Pati Joshi. 


"B.M. Pande, “Inscribed copper tablets from Mohenjodaro : 
preliminary analysis in (eds.) D.P, Agrawal and A. Ghosh, 
Radiocarhon Indian Archaeology (Bombay, 1973), pp. 


305-22. 
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criptions, certain animals and symbols occurring on the 
copper tablets have not been found at other Harappan 
sites. For example, animals like the hare,! animal having 
a bead at each end of the body, and certain symbols* as 


| Housver, Bae hate Shaaen sont seals have been found 
- arappa ; 
ee (plates), pl. X 
ts fins referred to the 


1 woh TC Excavations at Aa 
Delhi, 1 ree 
n08 421-25 and 8 328 
"hea eat Sake ears’ on Saas 


and ‘vol. 

anon seeing (no. 568) from Harappa; 
piss 1. a, Seog Pais Il pl XCV, no, 568. But the Fae 
more common larger seals and sealings 
- vith the oe aserienin The hare-shaped seals belong to 
a differnt class by themselves, See also Earnest JH. Mackay, 
Excavatians 1935-4) (New Haven 1943) p. 91, 
pl. xaxvi 19, Sir john Marshall Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization (London. 1931), vol. 1 recta p. 221 for the faience 
hae found at Mohenjo-daro, VS A Bi. 2, House X and 


» has an added 
thout any change of form even 
See, H. Hi, sarkar and B.M. Pande, 


ign fram Mo’ and its occur- 
rence in later times,” Puratatfva, no, U1(1969-70), pp. 44-48. 
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well like, for instance, . BR _, are not found in the seals 


and sealings from Mohenjo-daro or other Harappan 
sites. Inthe same context, therefore, it also becomes 
necessary to find out whether certainanimals which occur 
along with the inscriptions are peculiar to one site alone. 

In the analysis of the inscribed material from Kali- 
bangan, these factors have been duly considered and, to 
begin with, the inscribed material from the ‘Citadel’ and 
the ‘Lower City’ is being separated; this is being follow- 
ed by plotting the finds vertically and horizontally so that 
it may be possible to ascertain in which particular house 
or area the inscribed material has been found. 


Archavological Suryey of India, 
Janpath, New Delhi, 110011, 


B.M. PANDE 


On the Conquest of Meluhha by Rimus (2315-2307 B.C.) 


a Hypothesis 


THe Sumerian and early Akkadian inscriptions refer to 
Magan and Melubha as regions to the cast of southern 
Mesopotamia. Since the third millennium #.c. there are 
definite indications of trade and maritime contacts bet- 
ween the two regions viz., Mesopotamia and Magan and 
Meluhha. A place known as Dilmun (also spelt Telmun) 
in the Sumerian and the Akkadian inscriptions, was an 
intermediate station between the two, and the place is 
often identified with the island of Bahreinin the Persian 
Gulf, 

The reference to Magan and Meluhha occurs side by 
side suggesting geographical contiguity of the two regions, 
Meluhhathe homeland of a people of dark complexion 
speaking a distinctive language’ exported via Dilmun 
important raw materials like copper ore, ivory and 
precious stones by boat. 

Recently, Romila Thapar has made an attempt. 
specially on the basis of proto-Dravidian linguistics 
to identify Magan, Meluhha and Dilmun.* She has 


‘There occurs a reference to an official interpreter of the 
Meluhhan language during the period ofthe empire of Aba Se 






ae Oppenheim, | (Chicago, 1964), 
"Romila Thay ification of Meluhha, 
Dilmun and Makan’, J the Econontic and Social History of 


the Orient, Maat wna of 1~é2. 


made out a good case to identify Magan or Makan 
with Sind and Baluchistan, Meluhha with Gujarat 
and Dilmun with parts of western India.* She has also 
referred to an allusion in Sumerian records to the conquest 
of Meluhha by Rimush (2315-2307 8.c.) Significantly, 
the date of Rimush is close enough to the suggested date 
of the Harappan settlement at Lothal." [f Thapar’s 


‘Kramer identifies Magan and Melubha with Egypt and Ethiopia 


respectively, while Dilmun, according to him, is likely to refer 


to the region of the nidus river or Baluchistan. Samuel 
Noah Kramer, The Sumerians (Chicago, 1964), pp. ‘277 and 
281. For his Dilmun—Indus equation, see ‘the ndus Civi- 


lization and Dilmun the Sumerian Paradise Land’ in Expedition, 
vol. 6 no. 3 (1964), pp. 44-52. He ako thinks that the Ubai 
dians, the original scttlers of Sumer lef Mesopotamia and 
spared the Indus Civilization, According to Oppenheim, 
op. cit., p. 398, “There exists a definite difference between the 
second and first millennium wsea of the two toponyms (i.e. 
Maganand Meluhha). In the second millennium they referred 
to the outmost ens fringe of the known world i.e. to eastern 
dre pein India. sa Po first mallienniom tt were b eochoae 
us to denote, only in literary contexts, opia 
the region 1. A few scholars instst that the no ge 
rences deal likewise with these African countries supposed lo 
have been in contact with Mesor Via. the Indian Occean’. 
Oppenheim identifies Dilmun wi the Bahrein island, Allchin 
writes is Auton AEE) 1S about a sailor's account 
of how used Kathinwar as Dilmun till recent 
times, There. still atthe y villages Dulmina and Dulmiini, 
in north-west Rajasthan. See also, Arun Kumar, ‘On the 
tocation of Dilmun', Journ! a the Oriental fextitute, Baroda, 
vol. XXMI (1971-72), pp. 348-30 

‘Romila Thapar, op. cif.. p 15. 
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identification of these regions is cofrect, the following 
evidence from Lothal may support the alleged conquest 
of Meluhha by Rimush. But the evidence is more 
anthropological than archaeological. 

Lothal yielded about twenty-one human skeletons 

from a supposed burial-ground outside the acropolis.’ 
The report by Sarkar on these human skeletal remains 
has not yet been published but a summary of it appears 
in his recent publication, Sarkar’s findings are as 
follows.* 
Lothal skeletons thus showed an overwhelming majority of 
miles many of which had nol yet cut their wisdom teeth, .,. 
The capuiaiion does not indicate a normal population of an 
area, Then tho large oomber of fractures of the skull and the 
tibiae, the three less skeletons and the careless nature 
of burials, a5 seen in huddled up skeletons, probably indicate 
that the place was the scene of a batile field, 

Another interesting feature brought out by the 
anthropological study is the close relationship of the 
Lothal crania, both in their long-headed and broad- 
headed forms, with those of Sialk. Further, Lothal 
dolichocephals are similar to those from Al ‘Ubaid, 
Kish, Sialk and Mohenjo-daro. There are at least 
three skulls which are close to the brachycephals from 
Sialk. Incidentally, the autochthonous Australoid eth- 
nic strain is also reported at Lothal.* 

It is noteworthy that there are no brachycephals 
in Harappa and Mohenjo-daro except in the Area G 


15. R. pe Lorkal and the Indus Civilization (Hombay, 1973), 
45.5. Sarkar, Ancient Racet of the Deccan (New Dsthi, 1972), p.9. 
"Sarkar (1972), op. cit., pp. 8-9. Chatterjee and Kumar, 
who have measured cight Lotha thal skulls, four of which are 
supposed to be of female, postulate on the basis of preliminary 
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at Harappa. It is also absent at Langhnaj, Nevasa 
and Chandoli. Sarkar is also of the opinion that the 
skeletons from Area G point to. the presence of brachy- 
cephalic hordes who invaded Harappa from time to time. 
Nonetheless, brachycranial clement at Lothal is of 
importance in the ethnic history of India as this racial 
strain might have been responsible for the occurrence 
of brachycranials in later times.* | 
There are, thus, some evidences at Lothal of a skirmish 
that took place, perhaps as a sequel to the arrival of 
a new people, by about 2300 n.c. or so.* This suggestion 
acems to fil in well with the over-all picture drawn by 


Romila Thapar.® 


Archaelogical Survey of India, 


‘H. SARKAR 
Janpath, New Delhi-110011 


examination the esse ce of three racial types: mesocranial 
dolichocranial and bracyheranial, Sec, BK.  Chatteriee and 
“s, Kumar “Ractal Elements in Post-Harappan Skeletal 
Remains af Lothal’, in fed.) Bala Ratnam, Anthropology on 
the March (Madras 1963), pp. 104-110. It is a very sketchy 
ar not dealing at all with long bones and other physical 
ealures. 
‘Sarkar (1972), op. civ., sree 

_*Rao (1973), pp. 161-67. Period A (1) of Lothal or ar 

2450 B.C., while A (11) falls in the period between 2350 — 


"The Rig Veda Preserves the memory of some migrations by 
sea-roule, presumably through the Persian Gulf to the weal 
coast of India. For instance, it has been stated (VI, 20.12 
and 45.1) that Indra brought Turvasa and Yadu over the sca, 
and it is worth noting that in the tenth maoméala Yaodu and 
Turvasa have been called Dasas. In all likelihood, the Yada- 
vas were originally settled in Saurashtra or the Kathiwar 
penmsula wherefrom they | to Mathura. Accordiny 
to one of the nds of the HMarivomsa, the Yadava clans 
comprise Bhaima, Kakkura, Bhoja, Andhaka, Yadava, Dasarha 


nd maprasa handa, The sfinlo-Aryan Races 
(reprinted, Calcutta 1969), pp. 14-15. op 


Reserved Slip Ware In The Harappan Context 


As a way of surface treatment and pottery decoration 
the “reserved-slip” technique means that two coatings 
of colour are to be applied to the pot before firing and 
then the upper one should partly be taken off by a comb- 
like object leaving the colour underneath exposed and 
thus creating a contrast between the two according to 
any preferred design. One may also apply a single 
coating of colour and then similarly take it off by making 
it contrast with the colour of the body clay of the pot. 
Occasionally, this technique is also described as “combed- 
slip” technique. This is a fairly simple way of pottery 
decoration. What, however, lends it interest is its 


comparatively limited distribution both in space and 
time. 


In the Harappan context it was first taken note of 
by Ernest Mackay in 1931.’ Up to [929-30 only four 
sherds of this type were discovered at Mohenjo-daro 
and what was more interesting was that they were 
glazed. The two sherds which Mackay illustrated in 
plate CLIX of John Marshall's report on Mohenjo-daro 


“J, Marshall (ed.), Mohenjo-daro ani Civilization, 
vol. IL, (London, 1931), p. $78 (hereafter bs il tone Ae ah ul gi 
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were “made of a light-grey clay of medium thickness. 
well-baked and fairly tough".* The sherds were first 
coated with a purplish-black slip which on analysis 
was found to contain manganese, and then washed over 
with a glaze. Before firing, this glaze was removed 
in sugh a way as to leave a wavy pattern, Details of 
the third sherd were not given but this also is supposed to 
be of the same technique and colour, The fourth sherd 
was notdescribed at all. As the pieces were all in small 
fragments in no case was the shape of the pot clear. 
Of the two sherds illustrated by Mackay, no. | was 
found at adepth of 2 feet below surface in the VS area 
while no, 2 came from a depth of 5 feet below surface 
in the HR area, The third sherd also comes from the 
HR area but its depth below surface is not mentioned. 
There is no information about the fourth sherd. 

The first two sherds, which were identical in nature 
Were analysed by HJ. Plenderleith.* He suggested 
thatthe pote was first coated with a colouring clay which 
was burnished into the surface by a blunt instrument. 
[t was then covered over by dressing. possibly made 
from powdered slag, and sun-dried. The wavy pattern 
was created by removing this in a recular fashion with 
the aid of a comb-like object. The hard and white 
character of the body of the fired pol containing traces 
of translucent” material suggested firing “at a fairly 
high temperature’ In 1938 Mackay reported from 
Mohenjo-daro four (of which one should be the fourth 
sherd mentioned in (1931) fragments of precisely the 
sam? kind. F_R. Allchin? points out that it is not clear 
from the published description whether the pottery was 
truly “glazed” or, as seems probable, only with a surface 
gloss resulting from the fusion of particles of the dressing 
There should be a glass surface in a truly glazed pottery 
and this surface can be achieved through a number of 
techniques. Accidental fusion of particles of the dress- 
ing need not be called a truce glaze Mackay himself 
points this out: “this glazed ware is so like mosaic 
glass that one feels that some craftsmen experimenting 
in this direction perhaps produced a vessel composed 
entirely of ropy glaze which had not fused throughout 
and could, therefore, not be truly termed a glass"’.® 

Not all the discovered pieces of this type of pottery 
were, however, glazed. The glared fragments are 
possibly only seven of eight. In plate LXVII of the 
1938 publication® Mackay illustrates two pieces of pot- 
tery (nos. 3 and 4) which were basically of moderately 


t aaioiay Pook a her Excavarionsat Mokenjo-dare (Delhi, 1938). 
raflionray 
p. ot Plate LXX, | 2 Si 4. (Hereafter referred i as Mackay), 
I fenit? yan 
‘a 
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thin and light red body. They were covered with a 
white slip and then it was so removed as to produce a 
parallel] wavy line paitern Though only two fragments 
are illustrated Mackay refers to quite a number of 
pieces of pottery’” of this type, ‘‘none found anywhere 
above the level 3!.8 ft. below datum .** In 1943 Mackay* 
reported three sherds of this type from Chanhu-daro 
of which the level of only two were mentioned (15.1 ft 
and 15.2 ft. below datum). The pink slip of the first 
sherd was removed to exposes the body colour, The 
second piece was covered first with a dark, almost black 
slip and then with arother of light grey colour. The 


upper slip of the third sherd was purplish-back while 


its lower slip was possibly a cream-coloured one. 

Only two other Harappan sites have revealed examp- 
les of this ware in stratified contexts: Lothal and Sur- 
kotada, bothin Gujarat’ The finds from Lothal are 
neither adequately published nor illustrated.” Two 
sherds with pink and white slips are said to occur in 
Lothal IIA and some sherds are supposed to come 
from Lothal [ILA also."? At Surkotada TA, the occur- 
rence of this ware seems to be more common and it 
is said to be available in a “meagre quantity” I B 
and 1C."2 The nature of the slips of the Surkotada 
specimens is not clearly described: the decoration is 
said to be “in blucish, or sometimes reddish hue". The 
decoration is mostly in cither straight bands or wavy 
lines but in three illustrated examples at least both 
these patterns have been used.1* The most important 
aspect of the Surkotada finds is that their shapes can 
be reconstructed. The common shapes seem to be 
narro mouthed’ globuar vase. conceve-necked vase 
and basin with metrved rims. Though J. P. Joshi 
mentions it. the occrreuce of the dish-on-stand is 
not particulary clear. Apart from these stratified 
occurrences, five UnexceVate sites in Kutch—Kotadi.™ 
Pabumath", Lakhapar'’, Shangar’® and Kotada®", all 


"bid, p. 44 

‘Siid. p 188. | 

Ps Meckay, Chamchucdaro F.icavrajions (New Haven, 1943), 
fi. 

‘For an illustration of a few sherds from Lothal, 5.R. Rao, 
Further excavations at Lothal, Lalirkale, no. 11 (1962), Plate 


us. eta the Indus Civilization (Bombay, 1973), 
Pe aie 

aay, - Joshi Exploration in Kutch and excavation at Surkotada 
and new | on Harappan, migration Journal of the Oriental 
fnsrirure, Vor, eS LISTE) p. 126, 

‘bid. pp, 125-1246, 

li phid ae &. 

Lifhid, p 

1" fife, a io 
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exolored by Joshi——have yielded reserved-slip ware 
on the surface. 

On the basis of the present published evidence the 
information about the reserved slip ware in the Harappan 
context may be summarized thus: it cannot be tied tc 
any specific phase orlevel of this civilization; if the 
present evidence is any indication it occurred sporadi- 
cally throughout. At Mohenjo-daro, if the sherds 
reported by Mackay in 1938 came, as Mackay emphasi- 
zed, only from the lower levels, the glazed sherds deco- 
rated in the same technique and reported in 1931 were 
found far more close to the surface. One of them was 
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Harappan context. At both Mohenjo-iaro and Chanhu- 
daro in Sind the number of finds was very limited. This 
seems to be true also at Lothal. Only at Surkotada a 
comparatively largev number of finds have been made and 
this accords well with the recognition of this ware on the 
surface at five other Kutch sites. On the whole, its 
wider occurrence in the Kutch area seems to be a distinct 
possibility, Of the four shapes reported at Surkotada 
only the Narrow-mouthed globular vase seems to be 
a special feature of the reserved slip ware among the 
published pottery from this site. The designs in all 
cases (at all the sites) seem to be wavy lines and Straight 











| found at a depth of only 2 feet from the Surface. At bands, The colour of the slip varies and in Some. cases 
; Chanhu-daro they, however, occuronly in an early there is no double slip, the exposed colour being the 
. level. At Lothal they ocuer both in Phase If and Uf. At colour of the body of the pot. What is also interesling 
| Surkotada they occur in a comparatively large quantity —_ at Surkotadais that wherever the complete form including 
| in LA but are also found in [Band IC. Thus, no strict the base 15 available, the entire body is found decorated 
; chronological level can be assigned to this ware in the in this technique | 
TAGLE 1 
RESERVED SLIP WARE IN THE HARAPPAN AND SLIGHTLY EARLIER NON“TARAPPAN CONTEXT 
Site —— Context— Brief description 
Mohenjo-dato (1) 2 ft. below surface No recognizable shape. Purplish-black slip 
(_) 5 ft below surface washed over with a glaze in case of the 
(3) Beiow the level of 31.8 ft. glazed specimens, and otherwise light 
below datum. red body covered with a white slip. 
Wavy pattern, 
Chanhu-daro (1) (3.1 tt. below datum No recognizable shape. (1) Pink slip 
(2) 15.2 ft. below datum partially removed to expose the body 
colour. (2) Dark, almost black, slip under 
; a light-grey one. (3) Purplish-black slip 
over 2 Cfeam-coloured one. Wavy 
| pattern. 
Lothal TLA, LTA No recognizable shape, pink and white 
| slips. Parallel bands. | 
Surkotada IA, IB, IC Narrow-mouthed globular vase, concave 
necked vase, basin with incurved rims 
dish-on-stand (7), Slip (7). pParallel- 
, y | . | rie bands, wavy pattern or both, 
| Perjano-ghundal Throughout the duration of the Globular jar with out-turned yim. ‘Thick 
| site light brown or buff slip partially remove 
fo expOse the body colou,, Wavy 
Pattern and parallel bands. 
Moghul-ghundai Same Same 


0 recognizable shape. Grey-byyy self- 
slipped, wavy pattern, | | 
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The data on the occurrence of Pottery reported to 
shaw the teserved slip technique in a non-Harappan 
context seems to come only from three sites'in Baluchis- 
tin—Periano-ghundai and Moghul-ghundai in north 
Baluchistan, and Surab in the Kalat area of central 
Haluchistan, Oa plates Vi and VIII of Aurel Stein's 
Waziristan‘ there are four sherds from Periano-ghundai, 
which very much look like the reserved slip ware spect- 
meas from Moheajo-daro and Chanhu-daro. P.5.W-7! 
illustrated on plate VI suggests a globular jar with out- 
turnst rim. The painted decoration on the neck is 
a series of small arche: bounded by a line above. Below 
this isan imzistd maltiple zigzag and wavy pattern. 
P, 6) illustrated on thesams> plate seems to be a similar 
spzcimsn, though in this case there are only two plain 
bands at the neck. P.S.W.15 on plate VII exactly 
resembles P.S.W.7! P.S.W.37 gives no indication of 
shape but the multiple wavy bands are unmistakable. 
N> details are available in Stein except that he includes 
them within “incised or relief-decorated pottery"? 
Sto'n found som? similar specimens at Moghul-ghundai 
also (plate X1, M.M.E.1 and 15).2 The percentage of 
finds was small at both places. 

That Stein’s finds deserve to be included within the 
reserved slip category has been made clear by Fairservis. 
He found seme of there sherds on the surface at Periano. 
gnundai aod he listed them as “Periano Reserve Slip” 
Pottery...” ...Lfs principal characteristic consists of wavy 
and/or parallel ridges that were formed apparently by 
grooving, in some yet to b= determined fashion. a thick 
light brown or buff slip so that the buif or brown under 
slip shows through.’ According to Fairservis, Stein's 
evidence from Periana-ghundai falls into two successive 
phas%s——Zhob cult phase and Incinerary pot burial 
phase.* The reserved slip ware comes from both the 
phases At Surab, the existence of the reserved slip 
Ware was notics! by Beatrice de Cardi ip Period IV- 
Th sherd in question was part of a straight-sided bowl 
with thick walls thinning as they curve into the base. 
It was grey buif, self-slipped and decorated with hori- 
zontal ribbing with wavy combe incising below," 

The Indian data on the reserved slip ware are thus 
somewhat sketchy. [ts occurrence in the Zhobcult 





‘A. Stein, An Archaeological four in Waziristan and North 
Baluchistan (Celeatte 1929, eee 
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‘W.A. Falrservis, Zhob and 


dead eee aor York, 1959) p. p- "3a2, ile 32, b-gi tj; 
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phase in north Baluchistan, in Surab IV and in the lower 
levels of Mohenjo-daro, however, seems to make sense 
together. The beginning of this technique may be 
said to have begun in the Indian context in an immedia- 

tely pre-Harrappan period and this may also be said to 
have lasted throughout the Harappan period, though 
apparently in a very much limited quantity outside the 
Gujarat area, 


A Mesop>tamian analogy for this ware in the Indian 
comtext Was pointed to by Mackay in 1911, though in 
that year all he could refer to was one sherd found at 
Kish in 1929-30 by Watelin, which, unlike the Mohenjo- 
daro specimens was not glazed.” In 193d he referred 
to the occurrence of this ware at Nineveh “at the end of 
the Jemtet Nasr period" and at Ur in its “early levels™ 
and at Warkaf* Gn this basis he suggested that the 
Mohenjo-daro examples of reserved slip technique, 
“all of which were found in the lower strata and in such 
small fragments that the original shapes of the vessels 
cannot be ascertained” could bs regarded as “having 
been introduced from outside** He also quoted Woolley’ 
opinion that this technique originated in north Syria 
or Anatolia. [In 1943, in the context of Chanhu-daro- 
he wrote more or less the same thing’: After the dis- 
covery of this ware at Lothal S.R. Rao referred to its 
occurrence af Mesopotamian sites like Brak, Kish and 
Ur and tried to emphasize its significance a5 an item in 
the Indus-Mesopotamian interrelations.” Joshi has 
attached the same significance to the reserved slip ware 
among his Harappan finds in Kutch." 


To begin with Woolley'’s opinion"? that north Syria 
was the probable source of this ware need no longer be 
considered valid. Delougaz’® pointed out its occurrence 
in the Mesopotamian context as early as Protoliterate 
C at Kitafajah. The earaliest occurrence in Mesopotamia 
is perhaps ina Protoliterate A level at Nippurl4, In 
north Syria and the adjacent region il occurs at a 
Number of sites. In north Syria the main context is 
early to middle phase G where it represents 3-8 per 
cent of total collected sherds. The forms indicated by 


"Adershall, P. S78. 
'Mackay, P. 668, P, 652. 


. cit., P. 72, 
ie R. Rao, Lothal and she Induy Civilization (Bombay, 1973), 
pp. 164-165 
Ly Pp. Tachi, op vw B. LZ. 


ML, Woolley, 1 The Development of Sumerian Art (London 1935) 


=. $0-51. 
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the sherds are mostly large jars and the most usual type 
of decoration consists of reserved oblique radial lines 
and “some elaboration in the way of bandings,” 
What is important ts that the phase G in this area bears 
evidence of a Mesopotamian contact and the occurre- 
nee of the reserved slip ware may be explained by this.’ 
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At Carchemish Woolley* points out that this feature 
“which is never very common, persists into both the 
Early and the Late Bronze Age”. At Gzolu Kule, 
Tarsus, this was more common in Early Bronze Age |I 
when it was used chiefly for pitchers and possibly for 
jats*. 


TABLE 2 


REPRESENTATIVE OCCURRENCE OF RESERVED SLIP WARE IN WEST ASTA 





Site or Region 





North Syria and the Adjacent 
Region 


Khafajah and Other Sites in the 


Diyala Region, Mesopotamia 


Nineveh 


Kish 
Ur 


Nippur 


Susa 


Brak 
Jidle 


Hama (Orontes, Syria) 


ee eee 


PP, 275-277. Figures 218, 219, 


m0. O Pinte ah I, 4, 4, 85, 1, 7. 


Context 


Antioch Plain: 

primarily Amuq G level; also at 
Carchemish Early and Late Bronz= 
Age; at Gozlu Kule, Tarsus 
motecommon in Early Bronze 
Age IL. 


Protoliterate C 
Farly Dynastic I 


Level 4, towards the top of the 
Stratum. 


Early Dynastic I-11 


Protoliterate—Parly 
Dynastic 


Levels AIXA-AVI 
(middle-late Uruk) 


Middle Uruk (?; 


Sargonid 

Same 

Early Dynastic (7) 
Periods I-IV 


ot W 
(Chicago, 1960), 


oolley, Carchem 

on behalt of the Britith Muzeum 
"Hetty Goldman, Recavans 
(Princeton, 1946), 117, Plate 246, no. 


Brief description 





Mostly large jars; oblique radial line 
and “some elaboration in the way of 
bandings”’. 


Large spouted jar with short flaring 
neck and slightly rounded base; also 
solid food goblets and jars. Oblique 
lines and horizontal lines occassionally 
combined with other designs. 


Globular jar with a spout 


Fragments only. 


Straight-necked rimless jar with oval 
belly: 


Jar with eVerted rim, tall jar- 


No detail 

No recognizable shape. 
Horizontals, 

Zig-Zag curves. 

Same 

Radial lines. Goblets and jars. 


Wavy pattern Jars bowls and basins. 





sh, Report on the Excavarions ay Jerablus 
» Part IL (London, 1942), P. 229. 
avarions at Spatin Kate Terandy vol. I} 
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In Mesopotamia the occurrence of reserved slip ware 
in the Diyala region has been comprehensively studied 
by Delougaz. At Khafajah. a sherd came from a layer of 
debris below the foundations of Sin temple I. and at a 
higher level, there were two globular spouted jars from 
beneath the Small Temple in 043. The characteristics of 
these jars are: a short neck, flaring sharply at the top; 
flat base; and a long spout." Delougaz has described and 
illustrated a number of this pottery from Khafajah, 
Tell Asmar and Tell Agrab. From its beginning in 
Protoliterate C (Jemdet Nasr period) it continues to 
occur up to Early Dynastic UI, though in this period 
it is “very rare, and in all probability such sherds as were 
found in ED U1 levels belong to vessels of earlier periods”. 
A distinctive shape seems to be a large spouted jar with 
short flaring neck and slightly rounded base.* Re- 
served slip is seldom applied all over the jar: in most 
cases it is limited to the upper part of the jarand occasion- 
ally can be combined with other incised or applique 
designs also.* Solid foot goblets and jars with upright 
handles also show sometimes traces of reserved slip.4 
The designs are mostly oblique lines and horizontal 
bands. In one case there is a chequer pattern.5 At 
Nineveh in north Mesopotamia, the reserved slip occurs 
in Nineveh 4 towards the top of the stratum and the 
earliest example ts a globular jar with a spcut.6 This 
jar bears such a close resemblance to the Diyala speci- 
mens that according to Delougaz “it provides fairly 
precise evidence for relative dating’? In south 
Mesopotamia, one may refer to the sites of Kish, Ur 
and Nippur. At Kish, Watelin® found numerous frag- 
ments of these wares (not illustrated in the report) but 
their shapes could not be reconstructed. They shou'd 
belong to Early Dynastic I-IIT period. At Ur also the 
stratigraphic occurrence is not quite certain but it occurs 
on vessels found in the Jemdet Nasr cemetery. As 
Ann Louise Perkins puts it, “whether the Ur vessels are 
Protoliterate or Early Dynastic we cannot say"”.? The 
shape Woolley illustrated is a rather straight-necked 
rimless jar with an oval belly." Donald Hansen has 


Ubi ce Ps” P. 35, Plate 17 ; P. 37, Plate 19, bc. 


“bid 

id cf. P ‘$6, Stee < ee - 

Arete on Mallortan in the British Museum excavations alt Ninc- 
a 1931-32, Annals of Are yand Anthropology, University 
of ‘e Baou vol. 20 (1933), P. 167, Plate LI!, 12. 


QO , Cit, P; 134. ‘ 
L. Ch. atelin, int Becdiations at Kish, vol. [V, 1925-30 (Parts, 


1934)" - 
"A.L. Perkins, The Con ie Archaeology of Early Meso- 
if. Woolley The ie) 16, of Sumerian Ari (London, 


1935), PP, 40-5], 
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illustrated a number of reserved slip spec mens from 
Nippur. The earliest occurrence is in Inanna level 
XIX (middle Uruk period) in the form of a buff ware 
jar with everted rim, and decorated by oblique lines 
in reserve slip below the shoulder.” A tall jar with 
reserved slip on the upper part of the body comes from 
the Inanna level XVII, also in the middle Uruk or 
Protoliterate period’*, In level XVI (late Uruk or 
Protoliterate B), there is a jar with an incised design 
on the shoulder and with vertical stripes of reserved 
slip on the body” The reserved slip ware also occurs 
in a roughly middle Uruk level at Susa.™ 

In the Sargonid context. reference may be made to 
the sites in the Khabur and Balikh valleys. From Brak, 
Mallowan reported and illustrated fragments of reserved 
slip pottery consisting of a buff clay painted over with 
areddish brown wash. No shape could be reconstructed 
but the design consisted of a series of horizontals, zigzags 
and curves. Mallowan pointed out that the fabric 
was of great rarity. Apart from Brak this occurred 
in 5S level in the Balikh valley. Even here no 
complete pot could be recovered and the nature of de- 
signs was the same, Mallowan also refers to its occur- 
rence at Hama in the Orontes valley of Syria in a some- 
what uncertain context.1’ 

The following points deserve notice while comparing, 
the Indus finds with those of Mesopotamia. First 
there is no specific similarity at all between the early 
Mesopotamian (Protoliterate to Early Dynastic) and the 
Indus finds. There is no typical Mesopotamian shape 
and there is no typical Mesopotamian design of this 
period among any of the Baluchistan, Sind and Gujarat 
finds, Secondly, the Indian specimens share only the 
element of similar designs with the Mesopotamian finds 
from the Sarzonid level of the Khabur and Balikh valleys 
where, it may be added, they are to great ranty. But 
the comparison is not of much significance because of 
two reasons. The Baluchistan and early Mohenjo-daro 
occurrences are not later than the Khabur and Balikh 
finds and cannot in any way be said to have been de- 


Sy Hansen, Op. cit., P, 203, figure 13. 

hid, 204, figure 19, 

Ua jel. 5 205, figure 23. 

Mf H. Dyson, Problems in the relative chronology of Iran, 
6000-2000 B.C... Chromolfogies in Old World Archaeology 
(RW. Ehrich ed), Chicago, 1965, p. 224. 

Hi4.F.L. Mallowan, Excavations at Brak and Chagar Bazra. 
bags vol, 9 (1947), Pi 19], Plate XLII. 

M.E.L. Mallowan, Excavations in the Balikh valley, 1938, 
Jrag, Vol. 8 (1946), PP. 111-159. 

7H. Ingholt, ed Preliminaire ert la Premiere Campagne 

sf Lavatory de (Kopenhagen, oy PP, 17-15. Adso, 


gholt, Rane rt rt Pelion Mire aur Sept agnes de Fouitles 
5 Ping cn Bed (1932-38), Copenhagen, | m0, Plots WIKI: goblets 
and jars. The context seems to be Goad Early Dynastic (loca 
hewel J}. 
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rived from that area. The Baluchistan and Sind finds 
share common designs with the Gujarat specimens and so 
in the case of the Gujarat specimens also there is no gro- 
und to derive them from the Khabur and Balikh valleys. 

To explain the beginning of this technique in the 
context of Baluchistan (which along with its occurrence 
in the lower level of Mohenjo-daro may be said to mark 
its beginning in the Indian context) one need not go fur- 
ther west than Bampur, At Bamopur, shallow comb 
incising as a form of decoration persisted in all the periods 
from I to IV. It occurs on the shoulder of a white- 
slipped jar in Period I.’ It is usually used on jars or 
wide bowls in Period H-* =n Period III comb incising 
was in use for jars and large basins. In most instances 
incising was applied on a cream or thin buff slip.* 
In Period [V, comb incising was applied to cream-slipped 
as well as red vessels." This rather common use of the re- 
served slip technique in all the periods of Bampur should 
have some significance in relation to its occurrence in 
the prehistoric context of Baluchistan. What is also 
interesting is that its occurrence in Bampur | makes this 
technique in south-eastern Iran almost as early as its 
occurrence in Mesopotamia.” The technique seems to 
eccur also at Chah Husaini in the same area." It is 
probable that when pottery from sites in this area 
are more fully published more evidence of this technique 


'Beatrice de Cardi, Excavations at Bampur, a Third Afillennium 
Setlementt in Persian Baluchistan, 1966 (New York, 1970), 
o, 279, figure 17,8. 

tihid, figure 18, 30-34, p. 281. 

*fhid, po. 287, figure 22, 1353. 

‘id, p. 291. i — | 

*Por the position of Bampur 1 in relation to the Mesopotamian 
seguznce, C.R-H. Meadow, A chronology for the Indo-Iranian 
borderlands and southern Baluchistan: 4000-2000 45.C., 
Radiocarbon and Indian Archorology,D.P. Agrawal, A. Ghosh 
ed. (Bombay, 1973), p. <01,figure L. 
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will be found. In the present context what seems 
logical is that its occurrence in Moghul-ghundai, 
Periano-ghundai, Surab and early Mohenjo-daro should 
be viewed in the background of its occurrence in sites 
of south-eastern Iran like Bampur and Chah 
Husaini. 

At the same time it must be pointed out that the tech- 
nique had its own history in India. The present know- 
ledge of this history is sketchy but there is not a scrap 
of reasonable archaeological evidence to interpret the 
Indus finds as evidence of any link with Mesopotamia. 
It is also interesting to note that this ware seems now 
to be rathercommon at the Harappan sites of Kutch. 
Those who find in them evidence of Indus- Mesopotamian 
contact must explain why of all categories of Meso- 
potamian objects only this should occur in such quantities 
at the Indus sites, particularly when the other types of 
objects are so rare atthem. The basic technique of the 
reserved slip ware, like so many others of the potter's 
repertoire, is not difficult to learn or apply, and there 
seems no teason why it should not occur widely and 
sporadically without giving evidence of direct contact 
or trade. 


Churchill College 
Cambridge, U.K. 


Ditire K. CHAKRABARTI 






"A. Stem,  <Archovologiral Reronnaissances in Northwestern 
_— ns Southeastern fran (London, 1937), plate XIX, 
us. 17. 


A Channel-Spouted Vessel From Hissar 


The specimen in question bears the Tehran Museum 
number 5198. It does not have any excavation number 
written on it but, according to the Museum Register 
of Antiquities, it comes from Hissar and was acquired 
in 1933. It was obviously found in excavetions which 
ended towards the end of 1932.' 


1We wish to offer our thanks to Dr. Gholam Ali Shamlou 
for Facilitating our study of the Hissar collection, and to Dr Firouz 
Bagherzadch, Director of the [ranian Centre for Archacologi- 
ea] Research, duc to whose kind initial interest it was possible 
for the second author to have access to this collection. — 


It is a coarse handmade vessel, pale buff with s tinge 
of red and black in places, evidently the result of careless 
firing. The pale buff surface is not the result of any 
application of wash or slip; it is just the colour the ori- 
ginal clay took after firing. The profile is convex and 
the base flat. The height is 12 cm and it measures 
10 cm across the mouth. The open channel spout is 
4.5. cm long. The thickness of the body at the rim is 
roughly 4cm- This type of spouted vessel does not 
occur before Hissar III, and if the number of specimens 
in the Tehran Museum is any indication, it is more 
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common in Hissar IIIB than in [TIA or TIC. What 
needs emphasis, however, is that all the other specimens 
(published, or unpublished in the Tehran Museum) 
belong to the general run of grey pottery and have 
nothing in common (except the channel spout) with 
this pale buff, coarse vessel, This does not generally 
fit in the range of typical Hissar pottery. On this 
point we feel reasonably beyond doubt. 

What lends this vessel further interest is that Rafiq 
Mughal’ bas reported an identical type—coarse, hand- 
made (as suggested by Mughal’s photograph), pale 
buil in colour and channel-spouted—from Dabarkot, 
the result of a surface exploration. Mughal" has already 
spoken of a general Hissar-Shah Tepe analogy, and 
considered the Dabarkot specimen as an imported 
item from eastern (northeastern) Iran. Mughal, however 
has not appreciated the fact that a coarse, handmade, 
pale buff, channel-spouted vessel is not at home in the 
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Hissar-Shah Tepe ceramic and the Dabarkot specimen 
is unlikely to be an tmport from Hissar-Shah Tepe area. 
On the contrary, both Hissar and Dabarkot might 
have got it from some other common source. Open 


"R. Muayhal, ‘B: bratboes re northern Baluchistan. 1972! new 
evidence and fresh . Proceedings of the Lind 
Annual Sympasiurn ot -Archaeological Research in fran, ed. 
‘bid Bag eran (Tehran. 1974) pp. 276-286, fig: 3. 
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channel spout is a general type, hardly useful to dub 
any piece as an“imported item"; it is the vessel as a 
whole which should be considered for any specific 
comparison. We feel that our specimen from Hissar 
and Mughal's specimen from Dabarkot have enough 
elements In common to be considered the products 
of a common manufacturing ares. 

The question of this common source is difficult to 
determine but ont may draw attention to a similar 
shape in coarse red ware from Garden Reg Copper 
site in Afghan Scistan, reported by George Dales*. 
Garden Reg possesses buff ware also but no channel 
spout has been reported in this buff ware. The date 
of the site ts still unknown but considering some of the 
positive Hissar analogies (notably the Alabaster objects 
which are almost one of the type-fossils of Hissar I1IC) 
Dales has cited for the neighbouring (and possibly 
related) site of Godar-i-Shah* it need not come as a 
surprise if the Garden Reg Copper site turns out to be 
prehistoric and contemporary with Hissar IC. 

Meanwhile, the specimen illustrated by Mughal 
from Dabarkot becomes positively interesting in view 
of our illustrated vessel from Hissar, but it may be 
emphasized that the Dabarkot specimen does not have 
any bearing at all on the open channel spouts found 
in different contexts in inner India. Secondly, even 
in the context of Baluchistan it is no way mote significant 
except the fact that it is an evidence of contact between 
Baluchistan, Seistan and northeast Iran in about Hissar 
HIC period. 


PARVEEN ‘\/OGHRDAM 
Dirir K, GHARRABARTI 


Teheran Afwsewn 
and British Institute of 
Persian Studies, Teheran 


1G.F. Dales, "Prehistoric research in southern Afghan Seistan’, 


Afchanistan (1972), pp. 14-40, fig. 6. 
0-3) 


‘fbid. pp. 
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The Heliodorus Pillar at Besanagar 


The famous Heliodorus pillar? at Besnagar (fig. 1) 
is so-named because an inscription of the second cen- 
tury B.c. tells that it was erected by Heliodorus, ambas- 
sador of an [ndo-Greek king, in honour of Vasudeva, 
god-of-gods. It needs no introduction to students of 
ancient India. But since our aim here is to break new 
ground a few preliminary words about its site, the pre- 
seit-day appearance of the pillar, and what has been 
said and thought about it hitherto, may not be out of 
place. 


Bssaagar in csatral India, where the pillar stands, 


is the site of th: aicieat m2rcantile city of Vidisa, about 
six miles from Sanchi, This region owed its prosperity 
in early times to local fertility of soil (still famous for 
grain-geoWing), and to its location on the dakshinapatha 
or ‘s>ath2ra trade route’ linking the Ganges valley with 
th: D240 and ths ssaports of the West coast. The city 
had beso founded at th: confluence of two rivers, the 
stwa and the Bes, and ths pillar stands outsids the fork 
on what must have been the north-castern periphery 
of th: city (PI. XIM A.). | 
Its present height, with crowaing emblem missing, 
ig about six metres above modsra ground-level, where 
thareis@ Square platform or chabutra of comparatively 
modera construction’ (Orcigina! ground-level a5 we 
shall presently learn, had been at least one metre lower 
than it is to-day). Compared with so-called ‘Asokan’ 
pillars, the Hsliodorus is barely half the size. [t is carved 
in pinkish-browa sandstone, and was originally wall- 
polished, but not to such a high lustre as ‘Asokan’ 
pillars? Also unlike the latter, the Heliodorous is 


faceted and highly ornamented, The shaft changes ~ 


in form from octagonal at base, to sixteenths in the 
csatre, thenes to thirty-seconds, and finally into a smooth 
rowad surface near the top. The junction between the 
octagon and the sixteenths is ornamented with a band 
of half rosettes; and the junction between sixteenths 
and thirty-seconds with a conventional garland held up 
by birds carrying fruit in their beaks. The garland is 
thres-stranded and somewhat tope-like, hanging in 


1Tals articls originated as a lecture given at the School of Orien- 
tal aad African Studies: University of London, which wae pub- 
lished verbatium in AARP (Art and Archacology Research Papers) 
No. 6 Loadoa, 1974, under the title “The Heliodorus pillar: a 
fresh appraisal”. In that form it was intended primarily to provoke 
discussion, Here tha material is re-presenied with some chanees in 
empnatia, but without alteration to the basic thesis, 

#The polish has been partly obliterated above ground by the 


festoons. Surviving components of the capital include a 
‘bell’ with rops-moulding above, and a rather heavy, 
square abacus, The latter is badly damaged (supposedly 
by lightning), but retains traces of geese-and-honeysuckle 
decoration, andis edged at the base with necklace 
ornament (P] XA and B)." 

This pillar was first brought to notice by Alexander 
Cunningham in the 1870's,* long beforeit was known 
to bear any inscription. [t was then under worship by a 
local Saivite sect calling it Kham Baba, and its surface 
was thickly encrusted with red-lead paste applied in 
ritual. Both high and low castes were paying homage, 
and animals were being sacrificed. The attendant priest 
or pujari lived in a modern house built on top of an 
adjacent mound, known to be of ancient origin. 

Although assured to the contrary, Cunningham sus- 
pected that an inscription was concealed beneath the 
encrustations of paste. He sensed intuitively the monu- 
meat's historical importance, describing it as one of 
“the most curious and novel” of all his discoveries. 
However, he then went on to make a number of false 
inferences. For instance, he assumed that it was of Gupta 
origin and that the original crowning emblem had been 
a fan-palm which he found lying on the ground nearby. 
$0 certain did he feel about this that when he came to 
draw the shaft, he depicted it with this emblem on top." 
H: also tendered inaccurately the ornamental details 
of the shaft, showing the band of half-rosettes as whole- 
rosettes, and putting this band in the wrong place (too 
high up). The shaft’s upper band of swag-like ornament 
and birds he left out altogether. He also omitted the 
section where the shaft breaks from sixteen into thirty- 
two facets. 

A few yards further off, Cunningham found a second 
pillar-capital, this time with an emblem in the form of a 
Water-monster or makara. No trace of the shaft was 
discovered; but once again his draughtman’s imagina- 
tion went to work, and he published a drawing of how 
this particular pillar might have appeared when Complete, 
and in scale relationship to the Heliodorous..* 








corrosive action of coatings of red-lead paste applied in worship 

Nod atbecxp aiccrat Be pct pean and Hall 
am much i to my league Margue Margaret 

for the drawings published with this articie, and also for many 


helpful comments and suggestions made in discussion. 
Ses Mee CET RE vol. x, Calcutta, 1990, 


*fhid. plate XIV, left. 
"fbid. plate XIV, right. 
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Half-a-mile away, he found a third pillar-capital 
of approximately the same size and period-style. This 
time the crowning emblem was in the form of a kalpa- 
druma ot wishing-tree’ the type of tree popular in 
ancient Indian folklore as producing from its branches 
all kinds of material wealth such as money, jewels and 
clothes. Cunningham thought that all these pillar-re- 
mains had belonged to the same site as the Heliodorus, 
but he did not explain why so many votive pillars should 
have been concentrated before one particular shrine, 
not what their precise meaning and function might have 

Thirty years later, in 1909, the Heliodorus pillar 
cams into the news again with the discovery of the in- 
scriptioa on its shaft.* Carvedin Brahmi characters, it 
stated that the pillar was a Garuda-divaja, literally 
‘Giruda-standard’, erected by one Heliodorus, a Bhaga- 
vata, the soa of Dion, from Taxila, in honour of Vasu- 
deva, God-of-gods. Heliodorus further described him- 
self in the inscription as having come as envoy of king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. 

Aactialkidas, well-known from his coinage, was o 
Greek who ruled between the Hindu Kush and the 
Jhelum in the latter part of the second century B-C. 
As to Kasiputra, most scholars have until recently 
identified him with the ninth Sunga king in the Puranic 
list; but excavations by West German arachacologists 
at Sonkh, near Mathura, have now provided evidence 
to suggest that impsrial Sunga rule at Vidisa did not 
extend bsyond 120 B.C., in which case Bhagabhadra 
would have been the name of a local ruler.* 

As to Heliodorus himself, his name being pure Greck 
he was assumed to have had Greek blood, and this en- 

couraged the further conclusion that he was a foreigner 
seonverted to the cult of Vasudeva, the followers of 
waich called themselves Bhagavatas. Although an impor- 
tant cult in northern India in the second century B.c., 
its history and origins are obscure; but on the grounds 
that the worship of Krishna and Vishnu were linked 
with this cult, it bas been regarded as a kind of proto- 
Vaishnavism. 

An additional point of interest about the Heliodorus 


“bid, plate XV, This capital is now in the Indian Museum 
Calcutta, 


2) 4. Marshall, “Notes on archaeological exploration in India, 
1908-07" Jr. Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1908, pp, 1053-1056, 
Alsea D.C. Sircar, Select Inecriptionr, vol. 1, Calcutta, 1965, p. 88. 

'The Sonkh excavation report has not vet been publ ished. The 
information was communicated personally by Dr. H. Hartel, The 
idea of E ! or Bhagavata having been a local ruler was 
first mom orlis (eer AK. Narain in a footnote to his book, The Indv- 
Greeks, Oxf 1957, p. 199. However, the same author contra- 





diets hi fin another passage where he claims as almost certain 
the s himself io snathe Bhagabhadra with the ninth Sungs king in the 
Puranic list. 
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inscription is that its last line includes what seems to be 
a quotation from the Mahabharata‘ an advocacy 
of the virtues of Restraint, Renunciation and Recti- 
tude. This was interpreted as a rare instance of a Greek 
being versed in Indian epic literature. 

The first serious archaeological excavations were 
conducted at Besnagar between 1913 and 1915 under 
D.R. Bhandarkar, who dug a network of trenches shown 
in the plan at Plate 3B. A oumber of interesting dis- 
coveries were made,” but we shall have time here to 
focus only on those of direct relevance to the history 
of the pillar. (A severe limitation of the operation was 
that Bhandarkar was not at this time allowed to dig 
into the mound which supported the pujari's house, 
recognised as the logical site of the shrine to Vasudeva). 
Among the facts he did establish was that from the 
earliest times the site had been subjected to major 
floods,the direction of the flood-waters being indicated 
by arrows in the plan at fig. |. 

Bhandarkar dug a trench into the foundations of the 
Heliodorus Pillar from the north side. The stratification 
he reported was most telling, vet at the time be did not 
apparently recognise its full significance, as we shall 
presently show, Fortunately, his report included a4 
photograph (reproduced here at Plate SA, and a de- 
tailed drawing elaborated at Plate 5B), There are three 
important details to be noted from these: (1) that the 
shaft started below ground as an octagon, the first three 
feet being left untrimmed; (2) that the original ground- 
level was about 4.5 cm above the junction between 
trimmed and untrimmed sections of the shaft; and (3) 
that beneath the shafts were two placement stones, with 
a layer of stone-metal between. Bhandarkar did not 
try to draw any historical conclusions from these facts. 

Another half-century elapsed. until 1963-65, when 
the Archaeological Survey of India resumed excava- 
tions at the site, this time under M.D. Khare, who had 
permission to demolish the pujari’s house and to investi 
gate the ancient mound underneath. Since no report 
has yet been published, there is an obvious risk in com- 
menting on this excavation, but as a hint of what We 
may expect to come, Khare wrote a popular article 
in the art journal Lalit Kala." 

From citcumstantial evidence, Khare concluded 
that the shrine contemporary with the erection of the 
Heliodorus Pillar had stood on top of the mound, al- 


OD nny ari Ravchaudhuri, “The Muahobharata and the 


f Inscription of Heliodorus”. Journal of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. XVII. 1922, Calcutta (1923). 
"DR. Bhandarkar, “Excavations at Bernagar", Archaeological 
ise oe of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, pp. 186 ff and ibid 1914- 
"M.D. + cag "Discovery of a Vishnu temple near the Hel/o- 
gorus Pillar", Lalit Kala, mos. 13-14, 1967-9, pp. 21-27. 
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though all traces had apparently been expunged by the 
time the modern pujari’s house was built. The mound 
itself was found to have retaining walls of brick, and 
digging dowa to the very battom (that is, to the original 
suirfaca-level of the site), he reached traces of a still 
earlier elliptical. foundation (clearly visible in Gg. 
3, Thsic he: interpreted as the foundations of 
aa eiliptical temple ballt of parishable materials 
at least a century before the erection of the Heliodorus 
pillar. This temple, he concluded, had been destroyed 
by flood before 200 B.c. whence the mound was raised 
and another shrine built on top. It was after the building 
of the second shrine that Heliodorus erected his pillar. 
Khare then adds the following interesting information: 
_ That more than one pillar may havs been erected in one 
t N= 5) out side the eastern. rubble wall, is indicated 
by the traces of several pits at uniform distances with similar 
filling as that of the Heliodorus pillar, as con confirmed by an 
exposed section cut into a pit with indication of at least more 
on the plan iad the trenches excavated on the eastern side of the 


plan of the pits, probably dug for the other 
the rubble wall only and 





four pillars. . . is in alignment with 
not with the temple of Period 1 


In other words, Khare is here suggesting that all 
pillar-remains post-date the construction of the 
second shrine. 

B:fore making our owa comments, let us now collate 
and summarise information embodied in the two reports. 
We get from tham a picture of three phases in the history 

of the site. 

Phase 1 (possibly 4th/3rd century p.c.) At this 
stags there was an elliptical shrine (said to be a 
temale) founded at original ground-level. This shrine 
had been destroyed by flood by 200 B.c. 

Piay2 I, (about 299 B.c.) An earthen mound with 
prick retaining wall was raised on top of the founda- 
tioas of the elliptical shrine. On top of the mound is 
thought to have bean built a second shrine to Vasudeva, 
all traces of which have disappeared. 

Phase JIT (late 2nd century B.c.) Heliodorus 
appsared on the scene and erected his famous 
pillar. A number of other pillars were also erected in an 
aligamzat ruaning north-south from the Heliodorus. 

So much, then, for what has been said and thought 
hitherto about the Heliodorus pillar. We shall now re- 
view the evidence in the light of knowledge more 
recently gained from re-examination of “Asokan’ pillars. 

Firat, a few observations about the site itself. One 
thing we ought recognise is that the site of the Helio- 

dorus pillar is first and foremost a firtha. [tis a ftirtha, 
moreover, which is coincident with the confluence of 
twa streams and a major crossroads. Such sites were 
pre-eminently the sacred spots of prehistoric and pro- 
tahistorie India, and the antiquity of this particular one 


is attested by the discovery of many neolithic and chal- 
colithic implements, independently reported? From 
what we know about such tirthas elsewhere, We can 
suppose that the site was also a centre of tree-worship, 
and probably marked by a sacred grove. 

From all this it is obvious that whatever conclusions 
we are going to reach about the Vasudeva shrine and its 
accompanying votive pillars, they must have represent- 
ed a relatively late intrusion into what was already a 
very ancient religious site or “sacred centre” associated 
with the pre-literate cult of the axis mundi, universal 
to the ancient world. It is strange and yet symptomatic 
of the narrowness of interest and vision of most scholar 
specialising in the study of material culture, that none 
writing on the Heliodorus pillar has hitherto bothered 
to mention that pillar-worship and tree-worship are 
combined at this site up to the present day. 

Taking now a second look at the foundations of the 
Heliodorus pillar as revealed by Bhandarkar’s exca- 
vation in 1913, we are bound to ask a question 
hitherto ignored: why are there two placement stones 
under the shaft? 


Those who have followed recent research on “Asokan'’ 
pillars® will remember that the use of placement- 
stones was a relatively late technique. We called it 
Method ‘A’, distinguishing it from the pre-Asokan 
Method ‘B’ which did not employ them. The fact that 
there are here two placement stones, separated by a 
layer of stone-metal, suggests that when Heliodorus 
erected his famous pillar he was replacing an earlier 
stone votive pillar, the latter perhaps destroyed by the 
same flood which washed away the earlier shrine. 


As we have already noted, the inscription on the 
Heliodorus pillar calls it a Garuda-dhvaja, literally 
‘Garuda-standard". This is perhaps the earliest recorded 
instance of the term dhvaja being applied to a monv- 
mental stone column, and its use therefore deserevs 
close attention. In Indian literature, the term dhvaja 
is commonly applied to portable standards bearing either 
flags with insignia, or animal-emblems. They were essen- 
tially war-standards, and the custom of carrying them 
into battle extended wherever Aryan culture spread in 
Asia and in Europe.* Prior to the Aryans, there were 





a a 
a reassessment of the evidence”, 
Part Il, lente | Burlington Magazine, vol. CXVI, London, 


- §Comte 74  Mesail du Buisson, “LE da’ at 
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still more aasient cults of the sacred standard in Western 
Asia and Egypt.* 


[a India the chief source of evidence is epic literature. 

In the Mahabharata, in particular, there are many refe- 
fences to show that the first atm in combat was des- 
truction of the enemy's d4vaja, because to destroy his 
standard was to leave him divinely unprotected. What 
is more, the dhvaja was worshipped before battle by the 
rite of circumnambulation (pradakshing) in the belief 
that the protective deity was actually incumbent in the 
emblem.? In other words, the divaja was not simply 
a symbol, but an actual manifestation of the divine. In 
Vedic texts the term is used interchangeably with ‘emu, 
implying divine luminosity and equated with the actual 
godhead.* In Rigveda VILL 96.4, for instance, Indra 
is Called a kom. By the same logic, the Indra-divaja, 

which was the banaer carried by Indra in his demiurgic 
War against the demons, is also called Indra-ketu. Such 
canasctions, illustrations of which could be multiplied, 
leave no doubt that the divaja’s original sigaificance was 
cosmic. In other words, when carried into battle by the 
mortal warrior, it partook of the character of the archety- 
nal Indradhvaja, which we should now be in a position 
to Tecognise as mystically synonymous with the avis- 
mundi—most important of all concepts in the pre-his- 
tory of religion.4 


All this helps us to waderstand the great faith warriors 
placed in th: magically protective power of their port- 
able divajas, which ong passags of the Mahabharata 
describes as jayaspadamn (literally, ‘seat of victory’).® 
Taz king carrying this portable axis mundi into battle 
felt himself aashored to the unshakeable centre of the 
universs, a1 as long as he remained under its protec- 
tion he was confident that no harm could befall him. 


'Hfsari Fraakfort, Aiagstip and the gods, Chicago, 1945, pp. 
9) 93. 


‘Por rofsreaczs, seo ths appendix to A.K. Mitra’s article, “The 
Mauryan ibhas: do thsy constitute an indes- 
psadeat order?” Journal and proceedings of Asiatie Society of 
Bencal, Calcutta, new series, 1934, pp. 317-326. 

'Louis Rea, Etudes sur le vocabulaire ds Rigveda, premiers 
ecris, pa'slised by Inititut francais d'lodologie, Poadicherry, 1955, 

15-18. 
PP The bast madera introduction to the coimojonical aspects 
of atcient religion, so crucial to an understanding of the origins 
of religious art and iconography, is Mircea Blade's Le Mythe de 
pasieren refour, now available tn paperback translation under the 


le, The myth of the reared poe published by Princeton Uni- 
is Presa (B rie Fe 
een VIL. 9136. So gerne edition has ur nh. and 


other reading is myasaskaram. The fact of the fortune or mis- 
fortune of the King bsing linked with the fate of his divaja reminds 
one that when eae nate, ue Corus Pieacne ane Coaee OF 
the king (Vishnudharmettara Purana, 156, 1). For this, and other 
valuable references, 1 am indebted to Professor F.BJ. Kuipers” 
remarics in a book review published in the Indo-lranian Journal, 
vol, XJ, 1969, pp. 154-157. 
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Many references show that the moment his dhvaja 
was destroyed, hope of victory vanished. Professor 
F.B.J. Kuiper has demonstrated,* moreover, that in 
earliest traditions relating to the dhvaja, the most impor- 
tant part was not the flag or emblem but the actual staff 
or pole (yastei) — in other words that part which cons- 
tituted the cosmic pivot, and was variously imaged by 
pillar, pole, post, tree or mountain.’ 


We know what portable divajas looked like in the 
second century B.c. because they are often depicted in 
Buddhist reliefs of the period. For instance, the 
telief from Bharhut shows a queenly personage on 
horseback carrying a Garudadhvaja, the staff of which 
consists of a plain wooden pole typical of all such stan- 
dards. Garuda seems to have been one of the most 
favoured divaja-emblems both in their portable and in 
their monumental form. Do we know that in the second 
century 8.c. Garuda was already fulfilling his prime role 
as Vishnu's carrier? To the best of our knowledge, the 
question has neither been posed nor answered, and 
scholars have perhaps too readily assumed that Garuda’s 
later role can be read into this period. It is certainly 
relevant in this context to recall that in Vedic mythology 
the lower end of the cosmic pillar was supported 
nagas in the underworld," and that the relationship 
between Garuda and the magay was clearly the expres- 
sion of a cosmic dualism (Garuda being a later name of 
the Vedic syena/niparna). These facts are likely to be 
more relevant to Garuda's place on the top of the cosmic 
pillar than his later mythological role as Vishnu’s carrier. 





We have elsewhere pointed out that divajas of the 
type reproduced at fig. 10 are formally and aesthetically 
related to the “Asokan’ pillar, which is virtually an 


‘P.B.J. Kuiper, (bid, pp. 156-7. 

"The fact that sanctity of the dhwaja was y embodied 
in its staff, rather than in its flag or emblem, seems io be relevant 
to the history of the Tami ford koti. En medieval literature Sofi 
means flag or emblem; but Dr, MG. S. Narayanan of Calicut 
University tells me that in ancient | 


literature Aovi is some- 
times used in a Sense which could only mean staff or pole. For 
instance, in a song by Pa 96} a chieftain's 





emblem-bearing pole blown-up and petrified! The 
Heliodorous pillar, on the other hand, in spite of being 
called a Garuda-dhvaja in its inscription, is nothing of 
the kind. Formally, its shaft corresponds more to a post 
than to a pole. 


The first paint to mote is that the Heliodorus shaft 
is not tapered as in the case of the “Asokan’ pillar and 
the portable standard. Whereas the latter remind us of 
straight, slender tree-trunks shown of branches and 
pared to a smooth surface, the Heliodorus is faceted. 
It starts a5 an octagon, breaking down to sixteenths, 
and then to thirty-seconds, before a short round section 
is reached al the top. In other words. the Heliodorus is 
essentially a sculpted post. 


Looking next at its ornament, we recognise that its 
primary explanation is technical rather than decorative. 
Bzfore lathes were used for fashioning large shafts, the 
only practicable technique was to start by hewing the 
log or ston: mito a quadruple then,as a next stage, to 
break dowa the quadruple into an octagon; then from 
an octagon into sixteenths,and finally into thirty-seconds. 
From thirty-seconds, it was then easy to break straight 
into the round. 


The advantage of working in these stages was that the 
sculptor had easy control of the stability of the form 
throughout all stages of the operation, difficult to achieve 
in any other way except by “use of a lathe. But there 
was also an accompanying dis-advantage in the sense 
that the shaft inevitably lost bulk or circumference at 
each stags. These points are clearly illustrated by the 
drawing at Plate 6C. At the points where the facets are 
multiplied, there are inevitable ‘steps’ in the reduction 
of circumference: In other words, instead of tapering, 
the shaft extends upwards like an inverted camera-tripod. 


What is remarkable about the Heliodorus pillar is 
the skill with which the craftsman has exploited the 
limitation ofthe technique for purely aesthetic ends: For 
instance, We can RoW recognise the functional role of 
the ornamental bands. Their primary purpose is to 
conceal what would otherwise be awkward to the eye: 
they serve to disguise the ‘steps' which would otherwise 
have spoiled the lines of the pillar. In short, we are now 
'n a position to recognise the Heliodorus shaft as a 





2-27. The relationship between 
| ‘Tecomised ; Ram Prasad 
in India”, Memoirs of 


ydraw attention to this aspect was Pro- 
ve, footnote § 00 p. 172). 
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sophisticated design, and as acathetically unrelated to 
the pole type of shaft. It derives, in fact, from a different 
tradition. What was that different tradition? The answer, 
I believe, can be given in one word: the yupa 


The yupa is of course well-known as the ritual stake 
of the Vedic sacrifice, though whether in fact it belongs 
in origin to Aryan tradition we would very much doubt.? 
lt was the post to which the animals were tied before 
blood sacrifice. In fact, the yupa was much more than 
that. It was synonymous with the cosmic tree (vanaspati? 
Most significant of all in our present context, the pupa 
is described in the Rigveda (III. 8.8) as “the ketn 
of the sacrifice”. Because the yuwpa had to be carved 
from wood of the sacred tree, it is not surprising that 
none of the Vedic period now survive. However, in 
order to commemorate the sites at which major sacri- 
fices, Were performed, vupas were sometimes (at later 
periods only, it seems) copied in stone and erected as 
memorials. A number of these stone memorial-yupas 
do survive,” giving a clear idea of what the original 
wooden posts must have looked like. The drawing at 
Plate 6B shows a stone ywpa of the first or second century 
A.D. disCovered at Isapur, near Mathura, and now in 
Mathura Museum. Analysing its features, we note that 
about 90°? cm. (3 feet) above original ground-level is 
clearly depicted the sacrificial rope to which the animal 
was tied, and that the rope is wound three times round 
the shaft a5 specified in the texts. Near the top is an 
octagonal projecting band. (This had a symbolic mean- 
ing to which we shall be returning in a minute.) Hang- 
ing from the projection is a garland, which is probaby 
the garland taken off the neck of the sacrificed animal, 
as suggested by Vogel.* At the very topthe post curves. 
From the texts we know that it originally terminated in 
a Wheel-like headpiece, apparently made of perishable 
material, the exact appearance of which is not known. 
This wheel-like headpiece was quite definitely a sun- 
symbol.* 


®This is too big a subject to discuss here. In passing, howeyer, 
it should be remembered that the yapa had to be sited ovtside the 
sacred enclosure of the Vedic sacrifice; and philologists have in- 
dependently noled that some of the key-terms associated with 
yape-symbolism are obviously mom-Aryan (e.g. cashola, fupore, 
and Awmba). 

"The most important source for this is Rigveda M1. 8. 

*}. Ph. Vogel, “The sacrificial posts of Isapur”, 
Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1910-11, pp. 4048 

‘W. Calund,inanote onthe Isapur yupay published in Actorum 
Orientalium, vol. IIT. disagreed with Vogel on the Identification 
of garland and sacrificial rope, but his argument does not seem to 
ws convincing, and we believe that Voge! was correct in his original 
description, 

ae sun-symbolism of the cachala is particularly clear in the 

Rewa inscription published by R.D. Banerji, “The a of 

Tripuri and their monuments”, Afemoirs of the A 
Survey of india, no. 23, 1991, p. 136, line 33, 
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Now turning to the symbolism of the different sec- 
tions of the pupa, as described in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, We learn that the section below ground enabled 
the sacrificer to gain the World of the Fathers -—in other 
words, to maintain contact with the dead ancestors 
whose spirits were believed to have returned to the earth- 
in other words to the womb of the Earth Mother. We 
are next told that the section between the ground and 
the sacrificial rope represents the human world, over 
which the sacrificer gains power by the sacrifice. The 

section between the sacrificial rope and the octagonal 

ting enables him to gain the World of the Gods. And 
the fiaal s2stion + the section above the octagonal ring- 
exteads, We are told, into the highest celestial sphere of 
all, “Whoever kaows this”, says the Safapatha Arah- 
mana, “reaches the most Blessed of All the Gods" - 
in other words Prajapati identified with the carhala or 
wassl-like headpiece symbolising the sun. 

The cosmic nature of the symbolism is enormously 
extended by rites associated with the carving and erec- 
tion of the yupa = including the actual ritual felling of 
the tre2 from which it was fashioned. Priests accompanied 
the woodculter into the forest to identify the Sacred 
Tree, which was then addressed as vanaspate-deva, 
literally “the god who is lord of the forest.” The leading 
priest then declaimed before it: “With thy summit, 
do not rend the heavens (in other words, do not damage 
the heavenly vault, asman, which it is the function 
of the cosmic pillar as separator of heaven and earth to 
sustain). With thy trunk, do not wound the atmosphere 
(in other words, do not damage the upper sky, which 
is the region of the rain-bearing clouds). After the 
felling. the trunk of the tree is then fashioned into a 
yupa by the sculptor, its form having to be octagonal. 
After it had been carved, the priest then declaimed to it: 
“Lift thyself up, O Lord of theForest, unto the summit 
of the earth! With thy top thou holdest up the heavens 
‘with thy branches, thou fillest the air with thy foot, thou 
iteadiest the earth!" 

There could hardly be a clearer picture of the yupa 
46 Cosmic pillar or axis mundi, the mystical link bet- 
Ween the three cosmic regions. And if anyone is uncon- 
Vinced about this, there is still the rite of the sacrificer 
and his wife ascending the ladder to the top of the pupa, 
in symbolic ascent to the sun. When they reach the top 
and touch the wheel (chashala) they exclaim: “We have 
reached the light, the gods! We have become immortal! 
We have made contact with the very source of life 
(amrita abhuma): 

With this symbolism in mind, let us look against 
the shaft of the Heliodorus pillar. What, for instance, 


is the significance of the swag-like ornamental band or 
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garland with birds, flowers and fruit? No student of 
Indian art is likely to interpret these motifs as inventions 
of an individual craftsman’s fancy. As Coomaraswamy 
was never tired of stressing, the idea of ‘pure ornament” 
was foreign to ancient India. Instead, every motif origi- 
nated as a religious symbol, even though it may have 
Continued in use after the original meaning was for- 
gotten, or modified by later doctrine. In light of every- 
thing said above, how can we any longer be in doubt 
as to what the ornament derived from in this particular 
case? We suggest that the swaglike band or garland 
with three strands or ropes is none other than 
a fossilized remnant of the sacrificial rope which (accor- 
ding to the texts) had to be wound three times round 
the shaft of the yupa. Once this hypothesis is accepted, 
it is not difficult to suggest a possible explanation for 
birds, fowers and fruits as well, since it was customary 
in ancient times to aecorate the sacrificial stakes by 
draping them in cloths and attaching fruit and flowers, 
as attested, for instance, in the account of Risyasringa’s 
sacrifice in the Ramayana (L 13, 17-21). In this case 
twenty-one yupas were erected and so adorned. If the 
cloths were white we can readily understand the imagery 
of the Vedic poet who likened a row of yupas at the 
sacrifice to “geese flying in a line”: 

hamsa iva sreniso yatanah sukra vasanah svaravo 

na agua 

unniyamanah kavibhih purastad deva devanam apl 
Admittedly the birds depicted on the shaft of the Helio- 
dorus pillar, unlike those on the abacus, have little 
resemblance to the goose anser Indicus, Nevertheless, 
the possibility that the visual convention shared common 
roots with the poetic one of equating yupa and bird, 
seems to us a plausible speculation. We do not wish to 
claim more than that. 

We are still left with bigger and more difficult ques- 
tions to answer. For instance, why was the Heliodorus 
pillar, which we now recognise as linked with Vedic 
tradition, dedicated to Vasudeva? Who really was 
Vasudeva? Should he at this stage in history be identi- 
fied as well as equated with Vishnu, and what positive 
evidence or even justification have we for calling this a 
Vaishnava site (the usual automatic response to seeing 
an emblem of Garuda, probably not associated with 
Vishnu as his carrier until a later period)? Was it really 
anelliptical temple that Khareclaimed to have found? 
And what are the real grounds for assuming that it con- 






'Satapatha Brahmona, translated tling, Sace | 
‘Rigveda II. 8.9. 


atapatha Brakmana, translated by J. Be 
of the East, vol. XXVI, pp. 162 &.; also 
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tained an image of Vishnu of an anthropomorphic 
image of any kind?! [t is perhaps too early to attempt 
anything like definitive answers to any of these ques- 
tions, makes it all the more important that we 
should avoid trying to draw conclusions in the 
meantime. 

Archaeology has not yet provided enough evidence 
to prove that in the second century B.c. any of the major 
Brahmanical deities were worshipped in temples in 
human form, and literary evidence is no substitute. We 
know that the lesser deities - yakshas, nagas, bhutas 
and suchlike were worshipped in human form at this 
period, and earlier; but these were terfestial genii 
who lived in close proximity with men, and whose divine 
powers did mot extend beyond the groves, hillocks, 
rivers and ponds which were their actual abodes. But 
the cosmic deities who belonged to the higher celestial 
spheres are surely another matter? If Vasudeva was a 
god of this order, one would expect him at this period 
to have been worshipped in aniconic form — alien 
only as a pair of footprints — one of the forms in which 
Vishnu was worshipped at a later period.* Or are we 
to regard this as inconsistent with the supposed asso- 
ciation between bhagavata and the worship of the five 
heroes (bhagavat) in the Mathura region? 


‘Ta: evidence Khare presents with his summary article in 
Lalit Kala(op.cit.jis notinitselfsufficienton which to base opinion, 
and the ecxcavation report with plans and drawings fs therefore 
keenly awalted. 

1In this connection, see D.R. Bhandarkar’s pertinent comments 
an the famous Vasudeva inscription at Nagari in Apigraphia Indica, 

vol, M&M, 1938, pp. 198-205. 


Comments 


The following are the issues raised by Irwin in his 

article: 

1. Do the elliptical foundations discovered at Bes- 
nagar belong to a temple ? 

2. Was the history of the Bhagavatas, the followers 
of Vasudeva cult obscure at that time ? 

3. Did the elliptical temple contain an image? 

4. Gould the Garuda pillar be a Yupa? 

§, Do all the pillar remains post-date the construction 
of the second shrine? 

The foundations of an elliptical structure at Besnagar, 
adjacent to the Heliodorus pillar site, do belong to a 
temple and are associated with Vaishnava religion. It 
has all the basic components of a temple, viz. a garb- 
haerha, pradakshinapatha, antarala and mandapa. That 
the plinth was of baked bricks and the superstructure of 
wood, thatch and mud is proved by the availability of 
bricks, iron nails and post-holes. Various sizes of post- 
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In key inscriptions of the early Vasudeva cult, the 
words rendered as ‘temple’ are in one case prasada, 
and in another mafastana. At this period, prasada 
could have meant simply a ‘lofty seat or platform’. 
Mahastana does not imply a structural building at all: 
it could mean simply an altar-throne or some other 
kind of sacred stone Onto. Such aniconic shrines 
we know best in their Buddhist adaptations, but they 
must have been a common feature of cult-worship 

endently of Buddhism. Their main line of descent 
seems to have been from the non-Aryan folk-shrine or 
caitya which from earliest times was expecially asso- 
ciated with firthas, such as we recognise at Besnagar, 
a typical sacred centre and classic location for the axis 
mundi. 

As far as we can see on the basis of present evidence, 
the cultof Vasudeva was the first popular, unifying 
creed evolved by Brahmanical tradition in response to 
the challenge of Buddhism. One might further add that 
everything we know about the Heliodorus pillar and 
its site adds plausibility to this. The very design of the 
pillar seems to unite diverse strands of the Brahmanical 
inheritance represented by the yupa on the one hand, 
and the dhvaja, on the other. Lf there is more than a hint 
of truth in this hypothesis, then it is surely time to re- 
cognise that the Heliodorus pillar deserves to be treat- 
ed as something more than a footnote to the history 
of the Greeks in India. Instead, we should see it as deeply 
founded in Indian tradition, and as one of the keys to 
an obscure phase in the history of Indian religion. 
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holes are discernible in plan. In addition, there is a we! 
laid extensive floor. 

Every where a temple site has invariably been used and 
reused in successive periods for the same purpose. There- 
fore, the sanctity of the site, the availability of the ins- 
cription on the Heliodoros pillar and the existence of 
the above mentioned components, besides the identical 
structure discovered at Nagari (Chittorgarh) by Bhandar- 
kar, assignable to 350 to 300 8. c,2 prove that the 
elliptical structure was a temple. As a matter of fact, 
this structure is a full-fledged temple and does not 
fequire any other corroborative evidence. That the 
large images like the Yakshas and Nagas were not 
found enshrined in the temples, does not prove the:non- 


1D.R. Bhandarkar, The Archoslogical Remains and Excave- 
tioes of Nagari, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, no. 4, 1920, p 
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existzaca of temples in those days, The early literature 
provides ample evidence in this respect. 

According to Irwin, the literary evidence goe sagainst 
the existence of a temple of such an early date. Two of 
the rsfersaces! quoted by hias mare under : 

Ths Vedic altar survives in the structure of the body of the temple 
in its lowest and its highest part. In technique and name the 
the Hindu temple, shares in the name of the Vedi and Citi, Its 
total structure moreover, wien seen from outside has the appearance 
of a maaive pile, and is a monument more than a building. The 


thickacss of the walls of the garbhggrata and the offen nearly 
cn 1ct sup switructure also reveal that the eotire praosadg is a Citi. 


Although, self-explanatory, the underlined words 
presuppose something more than a ‘piled up seat or 
altar’, particularly when ‘garbhagrha’ is mentioned there. 

Prdsada in th: sense of ‘palace’ does not occur until 
the late Abdhuta Brahmana” (Vedic Index, Vol.Il, 
p. 31). 

Since the date of the Brahmanas is between 800 and 
500 5. c.." the existence of prasada in the sense of a 
temple and not of a ‘Palace’ as mentioned in the Vedic 
Index, after 300 Bp. c. ig in no way contradictry. 
ndyagya Upanisada (3, 17, 6) . In the subsequent litera- 
ture, Kjrishna is identified as god of Vishnu (Taittareya 
Aranyak [0, 1,4: Paninis Astadiyayi, 4, 3, 98 etc.) 
Rama's, identification with Vishnu can also be seen 
in Ramayana, whose kernel was composed before 
500 B.c. 

Vaishnava religion and Vidisha are very closely related. 
Vidisha is one of the thousand names of Vishnu (Vis/w 
Sahasranam) andit shows that Vaishnavism was very 
popular there much before the installation of the He- 
liodoros pillar. The Mahabharata is of vital importance 
for the history of Vaishnavism. [t is in this epic that 
Vasudeva Krishna is identified with Narayana-Vishnu. 
Sukhthankar rightly concludes “that Vasudeva Krishna 
wWa3 aiready recognised as a god at the time of the com- 
position of the Mahabharata and there is not a passage 
in the whole of the epic which does not presuppose his 
divinity”. [np the #hagvata- Gita Kirishna is called the son 
of Vasudeva. As the date of the composition of the 
Mahabharata is between 500 s. c. - 200 op. c., the re- 
cigution of Vasudeva Krishna at the time of the cons- 
truction of the temple at Bssnagar is beyond any doubt. 
According to Bhandarkar, Vasudeva came to be identi- 
fied with Narayana a3 early as the fourth century Bp. c. 

The root words of Vasudeva and Vishnu have almost 
identical meanings. (Vasu, to dwell, reside, the one who 
dwells in all things and Vis’ entering into, pervading 
the universe). That is why Vishnu is called Virata, Sarva- 
vyapi (all pervasive), etc. 





‘Stella Kramsch; The Hindu 1 
The pmperial Gazetteer pry ike vol. a wol. it Reprint 


‘Bhandarkar op. cit. p. 119 
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Regarding the Garuda’'s association with Vasudeva, 
Jaiswal’s remarks are noteworthy!; 

We fail to understand that if the worshippers of Vasudeva did 
nol consider their deity identical with Vishnu in the second century 


g.c. and if Garuda was ofiginally associated with Vedic God, how 
the same worshippers = Was , could dedica . 


to the god Vasudeva, like the palmyra 
banner for Sankarsana was an ancieat ioe, 1 an earlies 
compromise between the cult of V 3 and Garuda". 


On the evidence of the archaeological discoveries at 
Besnagar, Nagari, Mathura, it is undoubtedly proved 
that devadsvas Vasudevas was none other than the all 
pervasive Vishnu of the Bhagvatas. 

Installation of an image in the temple. No doubt that 
there bad been no such archaeological evidence to show 
the installation of an image inside a temple, but 
how many such temples of so early a date have been 
brought to light so far 7 May be, that the images, like the 
superstructure of the temples, were also made of the 
perishable material, like wood. The subsequent literary 
traditions, refering to the making of wooden images, 
during the life time of Mahabir and Buddha, cannot be 
ignored. Slightly raised flooring within the garbhagrha 
of the elliptical temple at Besnagar could not have served 
any other purpose than a low platform for the image. 
Heliodors piliar 

By oo stretch of imagination could this pillar be a 
Yupa (a sacrifical post). The purpose and the forms of 
the two types have no similarties, whatsoever. Irwin 
would do well to understand a distinction between a 
davaja and a pafaka. The former is any standard, while 
the latter is a portable one. Similarly, during period under 
review divaja and Yupa had distinct definition and 
uses and therefore it is futile to mix up the two. A temple 
called prasada, had the same magnanimity and grandeur 
as that of a palace and it was more essentialwhen it was 
associated with the god of gods. Therefore, the purpose 
ot these pillars, which Irwin could not understand and 

andarkar did not deem it necessary to elaborate, was 
not merely decorative but also religious, for each one of 
them had a capital like Garuda, makara, Palm-leaf, 
kalpvraksha, etc. all of which are associatd with Vais- 
hnavism. Further, it is interesting to note that an octa- 
gonal pillar is called Vishnw-Kant.5 The Heliodoros pillar 
is basically an octagonal pillar, its octagonal portion 
covering more than half of its height. Hence its associa- 
tion with Vishnu. 

irwin is laying undue emphasis on the worship of the 
tamarind tree adjacent to the Heliodoros pillar. The 
trees are still worshipped in every part of India. But the 
reason for the silence of all the writers cn the worship of 








_-{Subita, Jalawal, The Origin and Development of Vaimavism 
P’»Maasaara, Aa Bacyclopaedia of Miadu Archlyecrure, vol Vil 
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this tree had been that it was never worshipped prior 
to 1963, when we commenced our excavations. 
Instead, the pillar was worshipped and the locks of hair, 
now seen hanging around the tree, Were tied around the 
Heliodoros pillar. It was at our instance that the villagers 
were stopped from worshipping the pillar and 
damaging it. Since the devotees from the neighbourhood 
still come there, the nearest tree has served as a subs- 
titute for the pillar. 

The two basal slabs of the Heliodoros pillar do not 
indicate that the lower one was meant for a different and 
earlier pillar, The consolidation of the layer between the 
two slabs is not a new feature. From the foundation 
trenches and the basal slabs of seven more pillars dis- 
covered by me at this site in 1965, it can be said with 
certainty that in more than one case, two basal slabs had 
been used without any interval. The second slab (lower) 
served asa subsidiary slabin strengthening the found- 
ation of the pillar. Seven more pits, with similar material 
like the alternating layers of laterite, black earth, occasio- 
nally mixed with brick-bats and small pebbles, and a 
number of steel and stone wedges placed on the basal 
slabs, show that there were eight pillars in front of the 
Vasudeva Temple of the second century, 8. c. , Seven of 
them in one row running north-south the Heliodoros 
pillar being the first in the north and the eighth in 
front of the central pillar towards east. A fragmentary 
inscribed pillar discovered by Lake, mentioning Prasa- 
dottama (b=st temple) must have belonged to one of these 
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remaining seven pillars. Moreover, there is no reference 
of replacement or re-establishment of pillar in any 

The sculptural representations of some of the temples 
are available in the gateways of Sanchi. The roof of the 
temples depicted there could not have been different from 
the one conjectured by me in the plan, (Latitkala No. 13.) 
The continuity of the tradition of erecting pillars in 
front of the temples can also be noticed there. Besides, 
the early cave a ture has not been forgotten in this 
context. 

Irwin bases his argument on the non-availability of 
any archaeological or literary evidence prior to this 
discovery. But how far such an attitude is justified on his 
part, is 4 matter about which less said the better because 
he has not cared to take complete data from the excavator, 
even when he came here . Here | am constrained to te- 
member Law!, who wrote, 

a 
pathy a te Son ad ta ey pk 


pen” with a questionable motive motive to cast doubt upon fact facts which 
constitute an object of pride to the Indians™.* 





ible the com- 


Archaeological Survey of India M. D. Kaare 


A Note on the Excavation at Bhagwanpura 


Bhagwanpura (Lat. 30°04, Long, 76°57), District 
Kierukshetra, Haryana,’ is situated on the right bank of 
the river Saraswati. A horizontal excavation was carried 
out by the Archaeological Survey of India, during 
December, 75 to February, 76. The present note gives 
the summary results of this excavation particularly 
bringing into focus the phenomena of overlap between 


iWith a view to excavating a site having Late eoiea 28 
aod Painted Grey Ware c -barhaed the author greg 
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the so called late Harappan and Painted Grey Ware 
Culture. 


The excavation revealed a two-fold culture sequence 
with a deposit of 2.70 m, the earlier of which in content 
was Late Harappan (Period JA) and the latter, i 
Painted Grey Ware (period IB) using people, The 
Late Harappans made their first habitation ay this 
site over the rich alluvium of the river Saraswati and 
built, in two successive phases, solid mud platforms 
to protect their habitation from the ravages of flood. In 

one of the trenches was exposed one such platform. 
measuring 4.25 x 10m, which had also a landing step- 
After some time (within which there was an accumulation 

.70 - .80 m. of cultural: deposit) ‘the occurston o& 

considerably damaged by a flood. The excavation has 





clearly revealed that the late Harappans continued to 


The major ceramic industry of this Period consists 
of a sturdy red ware having pottery types associated 
generally with the sites yielding Late Harappan Cultures, 
like Bara, Bahadarabad, Atranjikhera, Siswal ITB ,Mi- 
tathal [[8, Daulatpur and Raja Karan Ka Oilal. It was 
observed at Bhagwanpura that the well-known pottery 
called Ochre-colour Were derived its ochre colour due to 

ogging. Whenever the pottery of the late Hara- 
ppan type had come in contact with water it had assumed 
the so-called ochre-colour. A few sherds of thick grey 
Ware usually associate with Harappan and Late Hara- 
ppan fabrics, were also available. An incised ware, ha- 
ving pre-Harappan lineage, was found to have been 
cantinuing here up to the Late Harappan times and even 
later. The shapes consisted mainly of dish-on-stand, 
bowls, drooping dishes, cups-on-stand, high-necked jars. 
jars with everted or flanged necks, basins and button- 
based goblets. Tha design repertoire included thick and 
thin horizontal bands, criss-crooss patterns, fillele-in 
triangles, rows of opposite traindes, hatched triangles, 
arches with obliquely filled lines, leaves, banana tree 
and Pipal leaf, 

Amongst the other finds of this sub-period meation 
may bs made of the terracotta bull with long horns and 
pinched up hump, fragmentary piece showing leg portion 
of a human figure or a deity, two anthropomorphic 
figures, potsherds with graffiti marks of Harap- 
pan lineage, Copper rods, terracota toy wheels 
with hubs, beads of terracotta, faience and semi- pre- 
cious stones, and bangles of faience and terracotta. 


The Sub- Period IB which closely followed LA without 
any break in between marked the continuance of late 
Harappans and the arrival of Painted Grey Ware using 
people. [t appears that after the Painted Grey ware 

people had settled at this site (marked by a deposit of 

"Bs ‘20m.), the entire habitation was once again damag- 
ed by a massive flood which washed away a considerable 
Portion of the occupation. However, this calamity could 
not deter the occupants, and the site was immediately 
reoccupied by the Late Harappans and Painted Grey 
Ware using people. Though the Late Harappans 
continued their influences but their pottery gradually 
diminished, specially, in the late levels of Sub-period 
IB. possibly due to the impact of the Painted Grey 
Ware Culture. 


Significantly, the remains of Sub-period IB revealed 
three phases of structural activity of the Painted Grey 








'Puravattva, aos, 5-6, (1971-72, 72-73), Fig. 15. 
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Ware people. In the earliest phase, the people were 
living inround or semi-circular thatched huts. Twenty 
three postholes, conforming a round or semi circular hut, 
were noticed in an area of 4-25 6°‘85m. inthe south- 
eastern side of the mound. Inside the hut were found 
four saddle querns and pestles of different types ; 
possibly the hut belonged to a corn grinder’. 


Associated with this phase came an oval-shaped stru- 
cture of highly burnt mud wall running north-east to 
south-west . The structure yielded a few potsherds in 
sturdy red ware. The burnt earth pieces inside, besides 
the baked earth-lumps, contained a few pieces which 
perhaps belonged to a roof of domical shape of the 
structure. No ash. charcoal or metal came from the 
structure. 


The second structural phase is marked by the building 
of mud-walled houses. A complete house complex, mud 
Walls, having an average width of 90 to 100 with an 
extent height ranging from .15 to .40m. had thirteen 
rooms, & corridor and a courtyard in the eastern side. 
The size of the rooms varied from 1.60 x 1.60m. to 
3.35 x 4.20m. The rooms yielded animal bones, Painted 
Grey Ware dishes and bowls, associated grey ware 
and red ware ; ghufa-shaped terracotta beads, bone styli 
and copper objects. Significantly 2 to 5 percent 
of Late Harappan pottery was also available from the 
rooms of this house complex. 


In the third structural phase, the houses were built 
of baked bricks. Whatever bricks were found é situ 
conform to the following sizes : (i) 20x12x8 em: 
(il) L2x12x8 om; (iil) 29x22/12x74 em. (Wedge shaped), 
20 x 20 x § cm; and (iv) 16 x 12 x 4cm. Some of the 
bricks bore finger-marks. 


Two curious oval-shaped structurs, associated with 
this phase also came to light. One of these was found in 
the south-eastern periphery of the mound (size : 1°BOx 
.83 m) and the other in the central area of the mound 
(size : 1°60x92 m) having two phases of construction. 
Again these have -5--7 m. highly burnt wall and 
contain burnt earth pieces, portions of a collapsed 
domical shaped roof and a few potsherds. One 
of these yielded fragments of a dish-on-stand in red ware 
and some uncharred animal bones, besides a fragment 
of a horn, presumably of terracotta animal figurine. 
No metal or any other material, indicating a furnace 
or a kiln could be noticed. However, a fragmentary 
legged terracotta was found from the working level of one 
of the oval structures.? Perhaps, these oval structures had 
some religious functions. 


Ancient Pakistan, Vol. 3, 1967, Pl. LI. 
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Two skeletons have bsen found from the habitation 
area of th: Painted Grey Ware Culture. Both the skele- 


toas ware fouad lying in north-south orientation, with | 


head towards the north, and face towards the west. The 
fiald study indicated that one of the skzletons belonged to 
an adult of advanced age while the other was that of a 
child of eight to ten years of age. Surprisingly, the graves 
were devoid of any grave-goods. 

Besides the continuance of the Late Harappan pottery 
and antiquities, Period IB yielded Painted Grey Ware, 
gtey Ware, associated red ware and a limited quantity of 
black polished ware. Painted Grey Ware with designs in 
thick lines is also available from the early and middle 
levels of the Sub-psriod. The design-tepertoire is very 
tich in the Painted Grey Ware tradition . For the first 
tims, a maltese cross and intersecting circles giving rise 
to six or four petalled flower have come to notice. The 
shapes in this Ware consist of bowls and dishes. For the 
first tims it has besn noticed that a few Late Harappan 
shapss like bowls, basins, dishes, jars, and dishes-on- 
stand have been copied in the grey waic, showing the 
influence of the former over the latter . 

Amongst the other important finds of this Period are 
some terracotta anthropomorphic figures having parallels 
with similar objects found in the Gandhara Grave 
Culture [ in Pakistan®. 

A good quantity of animal bones have also been 
obtained from the different levels of the site. The assem- 
blage consists of a large number of charred bones, par- 
ticularly belonging to that of cattle. Field observations 
show that bones of cattle, sheep, goat, ram, dog and 


ipased on fisld study made by Shri A. K. Sharma. 
tAncient Pakistan, Vol. 3, 1967,a,i,b, p. LI. 
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equus ate present in the assemblage. Cattle bones from 
the lower levels are mostly of massive size. Few of the 
cattle bones show incomplete ossification. Charred tor- 
toise shells are also present. Cattle bones from upeer 
levels show weaker and small sized breed. Note- 
worthy among there are those of Equus Cabalus Linn 
from the Painted Grey Ware levels. A second phalanx 
of Egqus Cdalus Linn is of special significance. Other 
Equus bones are that of smaller variety.* 


The prophetic remarks of Sri A. Ghosh, “Even 
that be the future Consensus the peaeeag will remain 
that the descendants of the Harappans, after the end 
of their glorious days lived some where in India 
still holding to thei: eulture, if in a modified forms, 
to contribute its traits to the ape of Indian Culture 
either directly or through the Aryans or some other 
agency." have come true: Such an evidence of overlap, 
noticed clearly at Bhagwanpur for the first timeis perhaps 
of considerabletignificance so far as the reconstruction 
of a continuous history of the Kurukshetra from the 
middle of the second millenium B.C. is concerned. 
That there was a fusion of two cultures here is evident 
from the continuity of the tradition m pottery types, 
painted designs, art of terracotta figurines and burials. 
Absence of iron and black and Red Ware is another 
important aspect which perhaps might indicate the 
artival of this site of earlier wave of Painted Grey Ware 
using people, than those met with at Hastinapur . 








Archagological Survey of India J. P. Josu 
New Deli. 

"Based on field study nade yas A.K. Sharma, 

‘a, Ghoth, Notes, Ancient | no, 10-1), p-8- 


A Note on the Excavation at Virbhadra 


The whole of the mountaingous tract lying between 
Gangadvara (Hardwar) at the foot of the Himalayas 
upto Ratnastambha (Kailash) in the north and from 
Naiadgiri (Naadadevi) in the east to Kushtagiri (near 
source of river Tons) in the west, was known to the an- 
cients as Kisdarkhand.' It is further subdivided into 
Kishstras. The area of Mayakshetr of Kedarkhand, 
that lies between Hardwar and Rishikesh has been 
assessed as of 12 yojanas* (136 Km). The 


wat Maha-Purana, Kedarkhand, Chapter 101. 


afbid, Ch. 101. Ve. 10. 


Vorucs. 


Kshetra has been further subdivided into sub- Keshetras. 
and the excavated site of Virbhadra falls into Kubjamra 
Kshetra.? 

The Kubjamra Kshetra lies between Lakshmanasthan 
near the present Lakshmana jhoola in the north and the 
Saptasamudrik i.e. Saptarishi, north of Gangadvaré, 
in the south, It is within this area that Rambha joins 
Ganga, and, at the confluence of the two rivers, accor 


‘fbi, Ch. 115, Va. 53 
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ding to the Puranic traditions," lies the temple of Ram- 

The area was distinguished by the presence of a Vilva- 
van,? a number of streams joining Ganga on its eastern 
and western banks, and the temples of Siva and 
Vishnu at their confluences. 

A notable settlement of this sub kshetra was Maya- 
puri Which lies along Rambha. The other settlements 
like Argalpuri and Vijaypur were located around Hardwar. 
As for the inhabitants of the area, the original 
settlers appear to be Bhils*? and Kiratas,’ who were 
nonvegetarians the meat of deer being a favourite 
dish. They partly lived by hunting. The main weapons 
were bow, arrow and sword. A solitary reference of the 
presence of “Yavana’ in this area is also there. 


As for the chronological position of Skandapurana, 
the anchor sheet of the literary evidence cited above is 
dated to circa a.p. 700 by Professor Hazra (r.c.)" 
Prof, Hazra has also pointed out that certain cahpters 
Were interpolated in the Purana from time to time upto 
A.D.1499, But the chapters, the evidence of which is used 
bere, have no where been mentioned by him as inter- 
polated. His main argument for Interpolation | 16 telerence 
of Tantras in the Purana The chapters quoted here 
do not contain any reference to the Tantras. Hence, 
they have been treated as “original chapters, datable to 
circa a. pb. 700. 

The archaeological evidence of the region is both posi- 
tive and negative. The negative evidence relates to the 
exploration. Exploration along the course of Gang 
not brought forth any evidence of an early Historical 
settlement along the course of Ganga in the surroun- 
ding region. Secondly, there is no evidence of the change 
of course by Rambha from the early centruries of the 
Chiistian era. The lower terrace to the north of the site, 
probably, served as the flood plain of Rambha as well as 
of Ganga. The orientation of high terrace along Ganga, 
on which the excavated site is situated, refutes any idea 
of the change of the course by Rambha in the early 
historical times, From foregoing discussion it is evident 
that the peceesty excavated site is the ancient Mayapuri, 
teferred to in Skandpurana. 

The positive results revealed from the exploration, 
are the discoveries of early historical coins from Rishik- 
esh (Sivanandashrama), the sculptural representations of 
yakshas and Yakshis' of early centuries of the Christian 
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era at Bharatmandir (Rishikesh), the Bharatmandir of 
circa A. D, 800 itself, and, the evidence of a site at Shya- 
mpur Garhi, south west of Virbhadra, which contains the 
deposit contemporary to that of Virbhadra®. 

More positive evidence is forthcoming from the 
excavation at Virbhadra’ which revealed cultures 
of the period ranging from A. p, 100 — 800, 
divisible into three phases, namely 1, 2, 3. Phase | 
revealed the remains of the Kushan period. 
Amongst the remains of this phase are Kushan 
ceramics, bricks, and Kushan coins. [t has also brought 
forward charred bones of animals, which are conspi- 
cuous by their absence in the later phases. 

From the early level of middle phase, a saivite sanctum, 
has been excavated. Within the sanctum is a Sivalinga 
resting on Bhadrapitha. The Linga is octagonal at base, 
with tapering sides and round top. The girth of the 
Linga at the base is 80 cm and at the top, 72 cm. The 
square “Bhadrapitha’’ measures 72 cm at the top and 
65 cm at the base, with receding courses in the middle. 
The first and third projecting courses at the base have 
moulded bricks. Only the eastern well of this shrine has 
been traced, as the other ones are overlain with later 
walls. The brick sizes are 23x] 5x6cm and 22x12x6cms. 
and 27xl2x6cm. The sizes of bricks are shorter than 
those of period I'V at Hastinapur. These bricks of Saivite 
shrine Of Virbhadra may be assigned Lo the post- Ku- 
shan period. The decorative pottery at the site is analo- 
gous with the Gupta red ware and painted ware is compa- 
rable to the Rangmahal pottery. Phase 2 has also brought 
to light certain other rectangular brick built shrines. The 
deity of these shrines is, however, missing. 

Similar but larger shrines have been excavated from 
the phase TL. This phase has also yielded certain Gadha- 
iya coins, datable to circa 800 a.p, 

It is evident that the literary evidence supplements the 
evidence of archaeological explorations and excavations. 
The area was sparesely populated during the pericd, 
and, the early habitants were meat-eating Airafas and 
Bhils. 

Amongst the weapons the literary evidence of sword 
is not supported by the excavation, but the recovered 
iron atrow-heads indicate the use of bow an arrow. 
However, the spears were also in vogue. 


NN. C. GHOSsH 
RK. PB. SHARMA 


Archaeological Survey of India 
New Delhi 


‘A, Ghosh, fadian Archaeology 1963-64—a Review, p. 48. 
Excavation at the site was carried out in 1973-74 and 74-75 
under direction of Shri N.C. Ghosh and oe sare 
have been submitted for inclusion in f Archerelegy 
—d Review for these respective years. 
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Fallacies of Archaeological Interpretation 


Recent trends in India Archaeology indicate that the 
Indian archaeologist will not be content with mere 
stratigraphic and chronological reconstructions but, 
by relying more heavily on scientific methods of distri- 
butional analysis in horizontal excavation studies, will 
try to reconstruct all possible factas of the life and culture 
of the communities to which the archaeological settle- 
ments belong. With the competent archaeological 
techniques available in the country, this would not be 
too difficult to achieve. Bot the major problem that 
the Indian archaeologist will have to solve—and this, 
I feel, has remained unsolved till the present day—is 
how would he interpret the essential nature of the culture 
he has so painstakingly reconstructed. 

The limitations of application of ‘scientific methods’ 
to the study of the behaviour patterns of human beings, 
realised in the West with imcreasing clarity, has only 
been dimly appreciated in our country. Archacologists, 
while studying artifacts, which are the result of human 
activity, have borrowed the methodology and thought 
models from the natural sciences. The elucidation of 
the general problem of human behaviour by the 
miterialistic view of natural sciences, both simplifies 
the problem and fails to answer it. In consequence of 
an unprecedented development of traditional methods 
during the last centuries, knowledge of outward nature 
has far outstripped, if not wholly eclipsed, knowledge 
of the inner, with the result that the existence of an 
‘inner realm’ has been denied altogether, or has come to 
be doubted, or else has been dismissed as ‘mysticism’. 
Even in the case of the external physical realities, the 
écientist, unable to fathom the essential nature of such 
basic entities as ‘energy’ and ‘mass’ has tended towards 
the acceptance of the ‘operational concept of physical 
entities’. Meaning thereby, that science is not concerned 
if it can't go to the root of ‘reality’ so long as it can 
accurately measure its compoenents, determine the laws 
which govern them, operate them and succeed in such 
amazing feats as sending 4 man to the moon. 


The success of the rational method of science has 
led to the popular belief that material progress by itself 
is linked with inner freedom and this belief in its turn 
forms the root of all socio-political systems of the present 
day, based a5 they are on the market industrial society 
of the Machine Age. The social philosophy of this age 
explains the individual and social behaviour of a man 


on two axiomatic statements, viz. (i) the incentives 
on which the every day life on an individual is organised 
to spring from material motives, and (ii) all social ins- 
titutions are determmed by the economic system., 

Extrapolating the temporally strictly limited drives 
of the ‘economic man’ to other ages, the modern aca- 
demicians, archaeologists, historians and anthropologists 
have interpreted the cultures of man as arising out of 
the twin incentives of deprivation and gain which form 
the basis of the market industrial society of the present 
day. This can be most clearly seen in the interpretation 
of life in the Old Stone Age. The Palaeolothic Man has 
been descirbed as a savage, as one totally occupied with 
an incessant quest for food. He has to rely on meagre 
and unreliable natural resources and had an absence of 
economic surplus. He had no lesiure because of his 
daily struggle to get food for himself and his family. 
Braidwood says “A man who spends his whole life 
following animals just to kill them to eat, or moving 
from one berry patch to another, is really living just like 
an animal himself".3 

The fallacy of the above view is apparant when one 
realises that the Paleolothic Man has given bourgeois 
desites and impulses but has been equipped with stone 
tools and hence his life and culture have been concluded 
in advance as primitive, miserable and hopeless. 
It does not come as a surprise therefore, that the earliest 
agricultural communities were extolled as a ‘great leap 
forwards for mankind" and as the Neolithic Revolution. 

From the ethnological studies of Richard on Dobe 
Bushmen and Woodburn on the African Hadza, a good 
case can be made that hunters and food gatherers work © 
less than we do, and, rather than a continous travail, 
their food quest is intermittent, and their leisure abun- 
dant, The Stone Age man did not have to work more 
then 3 to 5 hours a day to procure his daily food re- 
quirements and his movements were not conditioned 
by his quest for food but by his abundant lesisure time- 
He was neither tormented by hunger nor was he acti- 











'K. Polanyi, “Our Obsolete Market tality’, Commentary. 
aoe Braidwood, Prekistorie ny =! 





vated by a desire for gain. Marshall in her studies of 
Kung Bushmen found them to ‘live in a kind of material 
on two axiomatic statements, viz., (i) the incentives 
pleaty,". Mair found no destitution under the Kraaland 
system of Kisfirs®, Loeb states that no Kiwakiutl ‘ever 
ran the cise of going hungry. But the archaeological 
and anthropological opinion, unable to see through the 
ssaming patadox of the Stone Age Man's unparalleled 
material plenty with a low standard of living (reflected 
in his dislike for storing, hoarding and owning of objects), 
has evaluated him culturally as one with restricted *wants’, 
retained 9 “dasires’, a limited ‘notion of wealth’ and 
msditally underdevolped. 


Ths sam: applies to the stimulus of individual gain. 
Taurawald flads “the characteristic feature of primitive 
economics ts the absence of any desire to makes profits 
from production and exchange’. Malinowski states 
“Guia, which is often the stimulus for work in more 
civilised communities, never acts as an impulse to work 
under the original native conditions‘. Sahlins ina 
ssatching study calls the Palaeolithic society a5 the 
‘original affluent society’. 


Lf. Marshall, ay Tal and Givi of Social 
Hy miler Among Kung “igen tne Voi. 3 it. 1361 pp. 


out Mair, An African People in Twentieth Century (London 

* RK. Thurowald, in Economics of Primitive Communities, (1932). 
as A Malinowski, in economics of Primitive Cortnunities 
ML Sahlins, ‘The Original Affluent Society’, Ecologist, Vol. 4, 





The limitations of the use of ‘scientific methc 
and of temporal extrapolation of impulses of our age 
in the context of the past cultures of India is obvious. 
The earliest literary references of India, viz. the Vedas 
and the Buddhist and Jain canons as well as the earliest 
epigraphic records of Ashoka, emphasise the immediate 
and the unrelenting concern of the ancient Indian with 
the knwoledge of the ‘inner realm’. With few exceptions, 
the archaeologists, historians and indologists have 
approached the ancient texts with the interest of the 
antiquary or the philologist, devoting themselves mainly 
to “textual criticigms’ or finding ‘internal evidences’ 
which can be correlated with monuments, relics and 
archacological finds of India and, in particular, with 
similar known records of other countries, The truth 
(or falsehood) of the ideas in the text have failed to 
attract their efforts. Thus, for correct interpretation 
of ancient Indian culture, the archaeologist will need to 
re-examine the ancient texts and explore the ideas and 
impulses which form the matrix of human behaviour 
and give real meaning to his artifacts. It ts to be re- 
membered, however, that it is not possible to do justice 
to ideas and impulses if, instead of seeking to understam 
them in and by themselves, one reduces them to one’s 
own standards with a preconviction of the accuracy of 
the world of material civilization. This, therefore, is a 
plea for deeper and more human understanding and 
reconstruction and then interpretation of our past. 
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Sociological Framework For Archaeological Research 


This paper aims to present, with suitable examples, 
some glimpses of what may follow when archacological 
research is conducted within the framework of general 
anthropological theory. Old World archaeology is 
not yat in the service of anthropology. Time has come 
whsa some one should present the facts and tell the 
archasological frateraity of the Old World that there is 
an Utgent need of a drastic change in the perspective and 
goal ofarchasological research. The term sociological 
in ths title of this paper does not mean ‘pertaining 
tO. @ §pscific discipline called sociology’ because the whole 
teaor of ths paper is aathropologically oriented. Within 
the coatext of archasology a sociological framework is 
expscted to provide something different to look up to for 


archaeological interpretations and inferences than, say, 
the historical framework. Further, elaboration will 
be found in the main body of the essay. 


In a substantive sense, the sociological segment of a 
culture may be said to refer to social relations, social 
institutions and social stratification, or more broadly, 
to social structure, With reality (generally called technol- 
ogical or material) culture and value, culture social 
(or sociological) culture constitutes the third major 
segment of any culture. By culture, we anthropologists, 
including the archaeologists amongst ws, a 
systematic whole consisting of functionally interrelated 
parts or sub-systems such that any change in one sub- 
system should bring about specifiable changes in others. 
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Due to the nature of cultural materials the archaeo- 
logist has for his an ecological frame of reference 
acquires much greater importance in his study of the 
cultural system than that of a social-cultural anthropo- 
logist. The success of a sociological framework lies 
in producing archaeologcial researches which are notably 
diffzrent and more impressive than those conducted 
unader a non-sociological framework. The sociological 
framework discussed in this paper has an unmistakable 
anthropological imprint. 


Ths archazologist deals with the imperishable material 
remains of a people of the past. What can he do with 
these and how can he do what he wants to depends upon 
what he thinks archasology is supposed to do. In the 
Old World, for instance, archaeological accounts have 
been concerned primarily with delineating reality 
culture. While saying so | am aware that Gahamme 
Clark came out with his famous economic interpretation 
of th: Europsan Mesolithic several decades earlier. 
The Old World archaeologist is found sometimes to 
venture hesitatingly to infer some religious belief, 
ritual and art from his data. Sackett (1968 : 66-67) 
demonstrates how this interest fits into the overall 
natural science framswork of the Old World archaso- 
logist’s ‘attribute-cluster analysis’. Little or no account 
of the behavioural dimensions of prehistoric culture 
finds a place in the archasological reports. The di- 
ffstence between the Old World and the New World 
archaeology is pronounced due to their different concep- 
tual—theoretical orientations and the differences in the 
academic affiliations sought both inside and outside the 
university structure. There also seems to be a great 
difference in the goals of archaeological research in the 
two hemispheres. 


Childe belongs to th: school of archaeology according 
to which one could never know how prehistoric people 
lived. Since ‘fortunately.,..the bulk of the archaco- 
logical record falls within the domain tritely termed 
‘Material Culture’ objectivity demands that 
the archasologists keep his inferences to the 
minimum, Today's archazslogical anthropologist will 
nat bs eagerin joining Childs to say that “archaeo- 
logists are constantly finding equally convincing and 
illuminating explanations for otherwise incomprehensible 
relics and monuments in the equipment and technology 
of savage or barbarian tribes still living........ . vant 
Unlike Childe, he studies the spatial and temporal 
distributions of artifacts to find out “how prehistoric 
peoples actually lived’. He2 is interested in developing 
msans by which he can know of ‘many aspects of pre- 
historic cultural systems that were formerly considered 
beyond the limitations of our data and competence. 
The archaeological anthropologist firmly believes 
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that “the material culture of the extinct system 
will reveal a structured set of relationships, just 
as social anthropology has demonstrated these 
relationships in the behavioural aspects of cultura! 

There are notable differences between the archaco- 
logy of the Old World and that of the New World. 
Sarana has tried to being out the implications of these 
differences elsewhere (see Sarana 1969 and 1971). [t is 
striking to note that Stone Age archaeology in the Old 
World, which is also called prehistory, is distinctive 
fot its typologies of stone tools. I do not know if the 
naming of the major Stone Age periods by the terms 
‘Palaeolithic’ and ‘Neolothic’, originally coined by Sir 
John Lubbock, had something to do with the typological 
rather than culture historical orientation of the Old 
World prehistory. To mention only a few names, from 
Gabriel de Mortillet to Abbe Brevil to Denis Peyrony 
to Francois Bordes many a leading prehistorian have 
been too often busy working out the sequential schemes 
dividing Palseolithic solely on the basis of classification 
of stone tools. Even America-trained Old World 
specialist, H.L. Movius, Jr., has not escaped this all- 
pervading stone-tools typology-building. It is not 
surprising that typologies have not been a means to 
answet such basic questions of life of the prehistoric 
peoples as are given below. They have become an end in 
themselves: “What precisely were the subsistence 
techniques of Upper Palaeolithic foragers, what population 
size and densities might they support, and with what 
kinds of settlement patterns were they associated? 
Or again, do the successive Upper Palaeolithic artifact 
complexes refer to distinct types of economic or social 
organization, or do they merely reflect stylistic variations 
within @ single cultural tradition?” 


Christopher Hawkes makes a very meaningful dis- 
tinction between textgided and text-free archaeology. 
Text-aided archaeology can be a hand-maiden of his- 
tory or of the Classics. In both cases archacology 15 
reduced to merely a technique to be used for additional 
(or supplementary) information with little creative role 
of its own. When history does not talk much about 
the social relations and the behavioural dimensions of 
people's life, there is not much meannig in discussing 
the possibility of a sociological framework for research 
in the realm of text-aided archaeology though its poten 
tial utility cannot be denied. 
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Greek or Yavana Donors in Ancient India 


India was Undoubtedly one of the earliest civilised 
countries on the face of the globz. This fact is proved 
by her sacred writings, The actual records are strongly 
conficmad by the very fables and traditions of the West, 
which all point to India as the land of wealth and lear- 
ning-the El-Dorado of the ancient world. 


It was to India that the mythic heroes of ancient 
Greece," Hercules and Bacchus bent their steps, and 
from the time of the scarcely less fabulous Semiramis 
to that of Cyrus, it was the desire to reach her long 
civeted treasures that called forth the mightiest efforts 
of the great central monarchies of Asia. Darius and 
Alexander followed the same path of ambition with 
better success, but even they could never penetrate 
bsyond her boundaries, mever saw her sacred streams, 
aorthe fertile plains which they watered. 


But the event which in the popular imagination has, 
for more than twenty-two centuries past connected 
India with Europes, is undoubtedly the Indian expedition 
of Alexander the Great. He came to the throne of 
Macedone in 336 p.c., and, after having subdued Greece, 
he crossed over the Hellespont and began the conquest 
of Western Asia in 334 Bc. After the defeat of the 
Persian monarch Darius If Codomannus, at the decisive 
battle of Gaugamela in 331 p.c, the Persian dominions 
in India together with all the rest of the empire came 
bominally under the sway of the conquerors. The 
military campaigns which followed, had, as their osten- 
sible object, the vindication of the right of conquest 
and the consolidation of the empire thus won. 

Consecutively, in India, where the Greeks came into 
contact with an ancient civilisation, which was in many 
respects, as advanced as their own, it was necessary 
to effect a compromise. The fact is, the Greeks excelled 





all other nations of antiquity in the width and depth of 
their aesthetic sentiments. The blessed teachings of 
Buddha began to appeal to the Greck mind. The 
Milinda Pannha,is the alliance between the two most 
dynamic forces in India at that time—the radical reform- 
ing creed of Sakyamuni and the thrust of invaders over 

the Hindukush, which acted asa kind of catalyst to 
reinvigorate the stagnant society. This is amply justi- 
fied by the king like Menander, whom we first see as 
obsessed with doubts and dilemmas® about the teachings 
of Buddha and who himself later became a devout 
Buddhist ruler and propagated the teachings of the 
Buddhist religion. 


No doubt, Buddhism had a considerable effect on the 

Hellenistic thought, and it obviously played a more 
immediate part in modifying the attitudes of Greeks 
within India itself." It is hard to estimate the number of 
Greeks who were converted to Buddhism. Through 
the obscurity in which the details are enveloped, we 
can perceive that the Greeks in India were men of taste. 
They were, as was natural, attached to literature and the 
arts, Which reminded them of their distant fatherland.* 


It would be congenial to emphasize that the Greek 
settlers in India were not altogether the illiterate military 
colonists that the anti-Hellenists like Coomaraswamy 
and Havell would have us suppose them to have been. 
The traditions of Menander appear to indicate that the 
Bactrian Greeks were a cultured nation at the time of their 
greatest prosperity. The description of Greek monarch's 
capital? at Sagala seems to show that he was not 4 semi- 
barbarous conqueror, but a ruler, who if he did not 
seck to rival the great pomp and splendour of the 
Piclemies or the Seleucids, at any rate upheld the tra- 


'Juccho vata bho Jombudipo palapi vata bho Jombindipa Natthi 
P| ee er (Milimia Panta, Trams. by Jagan Nath 
Pathak, Moti Lal B. Dass,p. 3.) San a 

The resemblances between orphic and Buddhist beliefs have 
often been remarked, and in ater years Mahayanist influence 
played its part in the development of Neo—Platonic ideas in 
Alexandria and even in the early formulations of Christian 
er yl g centre. (Woodcock, Greeks in India, London, 

WwW, Tarn, Greeks in Barciria and India, 1951, 2nd, edn. p. 


39193, 
*‘Milinda—Panaha, Translated by Rhys Davids in the Sacred 
Books of the East, vol, SXXMV, Pt. i, (1965), 2-3 also Nilakantha 
ae hpi Age of the Nandas Mauryas, Revised edn., 
p. 13 
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ditions of Hellenic civilisation in a not most unworthy 


[t is fascinating to remark that even during the reign 
of the Mauryas, the presence of a large Greek 
population in India* becomes increasingly evident. 
The treaty between Seleucus and Chandragupta was 
sealed with a marriage agreement by which a daughter 
of Seleucus entered the house of Chandragupta.? 
Since she could have hardly become the wife of any 
lesser person than the Indian emperor himself or his 
60n and heir Bindusara. The fascinating possibility 
arises that Ascka, the greatest of the Maurya emperors, 
may, in fact, have been half or at least 2 quarter Greek. 
He followed the doctrine of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
traditions are full of the name of Asoka as the 
founder of vihsras or monasteries, stupas or dagobas, 
asylums and other religious and charitable works. 





Asoka was anxious to make Greck converts and tn 
later days there were colonies of Yavana or Greek Bu- 
ddhists. Hence, it is interesting to note that the con- 
verts Were made even to the more conservative East 
among the Greeks." Consequently, it will be a nice en- 
deavour to study the names of those Grecks who 
played a nice role in the promulgation of dhamma 
anii made handsome contributions for the propagation 
of the new faith. 


The names of the Yavana donors of sculptures, cisterns, 
pillars, etc. frequently occur in the saveral west Indian 
cave inscriptiuns. The earliest mention of Yavana work- 
manship appears to be in the Girnar inscription in 
Kathiawad, which records that the Girnar lake was 
furnished with conduits by the Yavana Raja Tusaspa 
for Asoka, When Asoka became emperor, he began 
to include Greeks among his officials, and of these, the 
Yonaraja or Greek prince- Tusaspa, was governor of the 
province of Aparanta in the region of Saurashtra. The 


Mbid LST. 

se (Boman Bistory.Vol, I, Be xi, 9.55, p. 704. also 
KH Dhruva, Journal of the Bihar Oriental Research Society, 
Vol. 16, 19 45, no, 28, 

The Palt'texis ‘represent the Greeks as taking part even in 
missionary activities, We are told that after the conversion 
of the Yavana (Greek) country to Buddhism, M liputta 
Tiassa went to that country and selected a Greek Elder, Dhar- 
maraksita for missionary work. (Bapat, P.V., 2500 gen of 
1, 1956, p. 35) 

The suggetion that has been advanced by some historians 





that the Tusaspa was, in fact, an Iranian is in this 
context singalarty ine since it was from the Iranians that 
Indians “wis the ons Yavana and Yona ta 


ye sh the Greek; it~ is unlikely that they would apply 
t 

hoor pple Bay race among whom they inat 
Since Tusaspa is described as a Yona, we can safely assume 
that he was, infact, a Greek, however he acquired his 
name. (Woodcock, ep. cit, p . 153) 
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eighth line’ of the inscription refers to the young alien 
prince. It runs thus :; 


....Asokasya Mauryasya te Yavanarajena Tushasphen 
adhis-Rithaya. 

(Trans : For Asoka the Maurya - by the Yavana 

king Tushaspha while governing, and by the con- 

duit ordered to be made by him, constructed 

in & manner worthy of a king (and) seen in 

It is worthwhile to note that the consciousness of 

Asoka’s own Greek ancestry on the maternal side, if 

it indeed existed, may also help to explain the particular 

interest he took in the Yayanas, With one result, the 

commendable work done by the Greek prince is a nice 

landmark in the early pages of the Indian history. 


Likewise, in the case of the Karle caves, some of the 
inscriptions date from the second century a-p and 
point to the continuance of Graeco-Buddhist settlement 
at quite a late date. Inscriptions No. 7-10 (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. 18) refer to pillars, the gift of Siladhyay 
and Dhama Yavanas from Dhanakakata (Benakakata 
in the Nasik district).* 


As the places from which the Buddhist Yavana donors 
come have not been indentified, it is dificult to say 
whether there existed Yavana-colonies in places like 
Dhenukakata, Umehakakata. Many donors are Dhe- 
nukakatans and the excavation seems today primarily 
a monument to their generosity. On the strength of 
what remains on the rock, there is no doubt that Dhenu- 
kakata had a settlement of Greeks bearing Indian of 
Indianised names. 


In as much as the donor calls himself a Yavana 
Dhamma - Dheya from Dhenukakata (Karle 24), that 
settlement must have contained Greeks in trade contact 
with Alexandria. Supporting evidence may be seen on 
tight pillar (17th ) in the physician's name which Ko- 
mbai’ Milimda i.e. Menander. The script is 
somewhat later and the pillar is quite plain, which shows 
that the generosity, if not the wealth and glory, of Dhenv- 
kakata was on the wane. Milimda, though from Dhenu- 
kakata, does not call himself a Yavana; his wife and 
children bear Indian names. 


From a social point of view one gets the impression 
that Yavanas, whoever they might have been, were ab- 





Rapeon, Andiva Catalogue,” XXIX 
tEpigraph o 


XLVIHL. 
DDE D, Kosambi, Dies Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay, 1955, p. 57 
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sorbed by the Indian society, [f we can infer from the 
Buddhist votive inscriptions, these foreigners became also 
adherents of Indian religinos systems is clearly 
seen from their own confession. It seems that there exis- 
ted. according to these early inscriptions, Greek colonies 
in the last centuries before and in the first centuries after 
the beginning of the Christian era im India, with social 
or religious independence, 


Bssides the inscription’ dated in the 24th year of 
Pulumayi refers to Harapharanasa, probably a Persian 
Greek. It states: 


.++- Upasakasa Haraphranasa Setapharana Puttasya 
Sovaskasya Abulamavathavasya ima deyadhamia 
(Trans A hall has been given to the adherents of 
the Mahasanghika (school) the community (of 
monks) living in the quarters (of the world) 
by the lay worshipper WHarapharana son of 
Setapharana, a Sovasaka, living in Abulama, 
in honour of his parents and for the welfare and 
happiness of all living creatures.) 


The two names in this inscription, viz. Harapharana 
and Setapharana are foreign and most probably Perso- 
Greek. The former exactly corresponds with Graeco- 
Persian Oxophernis or Olophernis and the latter with 
Sitaphernis. Fergusson? states that the termination 
Parana probably contains N. Persian frana. (lord) 
and the Seta may be a corruption of old Persian kshacta. 
Whatsoever may be the name. the meritorious gift of 
a hall by a Greek donor is indeed commendable. 


Similarjy, in Nasik cave®, we find one Jena‘ or cave 
owned by Indragnidatta, son of Dhammadeva, a Yonakz 
(Greek) from the north, from Dattamitra. Here, both 
father and son appear to have Hindu names. Toeir 
tesideace, Dattamitra, is thought to have been founded 
by Demetrius. The inscription runs chus : 





‘Wide. Karle, No. 21; Fergusson, Cave Temple: and their 
Inseriptions, Vol. IV, p, it. 
‘A Western Indio, Vol. IV, 1964, p. 113. 


Survey of 

Fa fetta indica, Vol. VID. no. 18, Pi. V, no. 

aft 4 very interesting here to note the word lena for a cave. 
Normally in Sanskrit and particularly in Amarkosa, a cave 
is te as guha, eumpha, dari and kandari, bul in Greek 
the world James or daini means faphos or marina ie. made 
iY or marble, Some scholars tried to derive it 
from sanskrit =a — Lavan but this derivation 
does not scem to be very popular. I feel quite certain that 
the west Indian caves must have been within the jurisdiction 
of the colonial Palis of the the Greeks and they being the chief 
donors preferred to give the name of their own lan and 
steadily it became popular in the common Indian folk and 
till now ‘every cave in Maharashtra is called Jena. Hence, 
the parallel Greek origin of the word here ic quite startling and 
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Sidham otarahasg Datamitiyakasa (1) Yonakasa 
Dhammadevaputasg Idragnidatasa (2) dhamma- 
ssp @G) tun “) lenam pavarre Tirammiumhi 
Ahan 


(Trans : Success. The gift of Indragnidatta son 
of Dhammadeva, the Yavana, a northerner from 
Dattamitri. By him, inspired by true religion, 
this cave has been caused to be excavated in 
muunt Tiranhu.,...... ) 


It will be interesting to remark tnat Dattar-itri would 
be an Indian adaptation of the Arachosian Demetrias, 
i name mentioned by Isidore of Kharax.® In that case 

a metathesis of syllables had taken place which is not 
fond in other forms of that name Besides, as pointed 
out by Tarn, there is litlle evidence for Demetrias in 
Sind, and the references io the battles of the Mahabhar- 
ata to a brave Yavana king Dattamitra is now shown. 
to be a later interpolation and the passage has been 
ommitted from recent critical editions’ E. Senart# 
while editing the inscription prefers to take the first 
words as faras Indragnidatasa asa complete clause, 
meaning a ‘gift’ or ‘cave’ of Indragnidatta.....,. 
It becomes clear that the donor had tndertaken the 
work and made that grant under the impression of 
his recent commission to Buddhism. Be it as it may, 
the Yonaka, though aware of his paternal home, 
perhaps from Arachosis, uses Indian forms for his 
family names as well as for his relatives. Perhaps, itis 
not hazardous that he again is a Buddhist, for the teac- 
ning of that faith has cancelled the barriers of racial and 
social groups. 


Likewise, in the Junnar caves? we have three inscrip- 
tions referring to the Greeks. The first deals with a donot 
named Jrila2® which sounds suspiciously like a Greck 
name, perhaps Euryalus or something of that kind. 
Tt runs thus : 


Ydvanasa Jrilasa Gadtana deyadhama be podhivo 
(Trans : The meritorious gift of two cisterns 
by the Yavana Irila of the Gata country.) 


[t is interesting to note that Gata corresponds with 
the Sanskrit Garta, which is the ancient name of a dis- 
trict (a part of Trigarta or Kanera) in Himachal Pradesh. 


‘Parthian Stations, translated by igi oe ee p. Bi. 
"W.W. Tarn, The Greeks in Boctria and Pio, Pte 
‘EH, Johnston, Demetrias in Sind (? Herne 5 
Asiatic Society, 1939, pp. 217—40. and Hopkins, fe rhea 
Epic of India, p. 392. 

Hpi bet phe Vol. VIII, p. 491. 
Survey of Western India, Vol. TV, no. V, pp. 
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Windion Antiguary, 1911, pp. LI—14. 
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Heace Gatna may be translated ‘of the Garta* Country 
or’ of ths Gartas." It is intelligible how a Yavana might 
have in Trigarta, whete Greeks and Persians his home 
in rasided from earlier times. 


Moreover, it is for the first time that in these votive 
inscriptions, basides the word Yavana, a personal name 
occurs, and further the genitive plural of a noun. The 
strange appeatance of the personal names, especially 
that of Irila, has led some scholars to see foreigners of 
the Gartas, i.e. the Goths a Germanic people.* However, 
Luder exolained the ethnicon as corresponding to the 
sanskrit Garta. 

Similarly goes theinscriptional line in cave 67 on 
Sivaneri hills 

Yavanasa chitasa Gatanam Bhojanamatapo 
d:yadhama saghe. 

(Translation—The meritorious gift of a tefectary 
for the community (samgha) by the Yavana 
Chita (Chaitra) of the Gatas (or of the Garta 


country.) 
Likewise runs the third inscription,’ Yavandsa 
Chandanam deyadhama......+- 


(Translation—The meritorious gift of a hall 
front by Chanda the Yavana or Greek.) 


Here, the yavana bears undoubtedly an Indian name 
Chandra. It ssems that the genitives must be taken as 
family names. There ate other instances of that in the 
Nagarjunakonda inscriptions, The clans or families of 
the Kulahaka of the Dhanaka of the Hi ka occur 
there.* Incidentally, in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions” 
the yavana seems to belong to the countries which have 
bean coaverted to Buddhism as told in the literary sources. 
As far as the material at disposal allows it, these are the 
early inscriptions in which the term yona, respectively 
yavana, occurs. But there are some epigraphs where that 
term indeed is not found but personal names at least 
of Greek make. 

Thus, frequently the west Indian cave inscriptions 
vive us the names of the private yavana individuals, 
who made gifts to the Buddhist chaityas of monasteries 
and consequently were unquestionably Buddhists and 
not only did they embrace Buddhism but borrowed 


ee 


\For Gartas see Wilson, H.H., The Vishnu Purana, Calcutta 
1961, P- 139; i. ima tL te Archaeological Survey Reports, 
Vol. ¥, p. 148 ff; Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 252 

‘Sen Konow, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sociery, 1912, p.379 ff. 
and A.V, Premerstein, Zeitschrift fur. deutscher Altertum 
che Literatr, 60, 1923, 72 f. 
térchoeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV, no, 8, p. 4. 
‘Epigraphia Indica, XX, p. 15. 
*fbid, p. 22 
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Indian names ; ‘in short‘ says an eminent Indianist,’ 
“if the word Yavana had not been mentioned in these 
inscriptions, their foreign extraction would have remained 
undetected”. 

Besides, all these inscriptions, areference to a Yona 
in the Sanchi inscriptions is also of immence value. 
Buhler* believed that the inscriptions at Sanchi belong 
to the third century p.c. However, it is not possible 
without any reproduction to say to Which age each in- 


al 


cription may belong. One of the inscriptions® announces 
the gift of the Setapathia Yona - Sefapathiyasa ¥ 
danam, ie. the gift of Yona, inhabitant of Setz 


The word yona can’t be here anything, but a Greck 
donor. Whether he was really a yona or an Indian by 
nationality , it is hardly possible to decide. May be 
that the foreigner, a yavana by birth, became a Buddhist 
and settled down among his Indian co-believers ; for 
them he was the yona that became his personal name. 









After having discussed about the cave inscriptions, 
there are other inscriptional evidences also, which 
partake the formidable part of the contribution made 
by the Greek in India. Of utmost importance is the Bes- 
nagar pillar, which is a living insignia of Indo-Greek 
unity (pl. 1) 


The Besnagar pillar inscription is unique, because 
‘t is one of the few contemporary Indian records 
of the Bactrian Greeks. Antialcidas is the only 
Indo-Greek king other than Menander to be mentioned 
by name in an Indian source. The inscription 
engraved on a Garuda pillar was discovered by 
Sir John Marshall? at Besnagar near Bhilsa. it 
records the name of an inhabitant of Taxila, Heliodorus 
son of Dion, coming as an envoy from Antialcidas to 
the court of Kashiputra Bhagabhadra (c. 100 B. C) 
and presented this marvellous gift. It thus states : 


(De) Vadevdsa wa (Sude) vasa garudadhvaje 
ayam Karite i (a) Heliodorena bhagavatena 
Diyasa putrena Takhkhsilakena Yonadutena 
(a) gatena maharajas Amftiolikitasa....-.-- 
(Trans.- The Garuda pillar of Vasudeva, the 
god of gods, was erected by Heliodorus, 4 


'D.R, Bhandarkar, ‘Foreign Elements in Hindu Population’ 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. 4, Jan. 1911, p. 13. 


*Epigraphia Indiea Vol, 1, p. 395. | 
*Enierap Indica, Ul, p. f95: Luder’s List in &pigraphia 
Indica, a : 547, 


1® Journal ar the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp, 1053-56 | 
Chanda, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Indie, No, 
Sarcar, Select Inscriptions, p. 102. Lader’s list in_Epigrapit 

1 nla D.R: J 


X, Appendix, 669 Bhandarkar, D.R; - if the 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic’ Society, ee Ad 


Bhagavata, the son Of Dion and an inhabitant 
of Taxila, came as a Greek ambassador from 
the great king Antialcidas......_. ) 


The inscription, though in the Brahmi script, throws a 
much valued light upon the most controversial pages of 
Indian history, when the Greeks and the Indians were 
in close contact with each other. It shall remain for ever 
as a living replica of the unity of the two mighty 
cultures of the ancient world. | 


Of equal value to the Besnagar pillar inscrip- 
tion is the Bajaur Casket inscription. The inscription 
consists of two groups of small epigraphs of different 
periods, the first mentions the name of Maharaja Mi- 
nandra andcan be dated in the middle of the second cen- 
fury 8B. Cc. While the second refers to the reconstruction 
of the casket in the time of certain Vijayamitra,! who has 
been identified with the Vijayamitra named on certain 
Indo-Scythic coins.? Unfortunately, the portion of the 
lid of the casket which may have contained a date is 
cription is of great value? It is in Eharosthi and 
runs as follows - 


+++«/Minendrasa maharajasa Katiasa divasa 44411 


pra (na) ~Sameda .,....(pra) (thavi) ta. 
(Trans : .,..on the 14th day of Karttika, in {the 


{teign) of Maharaja Minedra, (in the year), 
(the corporeal relic of the Buddha), which is 
endowed with life ....has been established ). 


This inscription proves beyond doubt that king 
Menander helped in the propagation of Buddhism in the 
fegion between Hindukush and Sindh. Plutarch says 
that as a ruler Menander had a keen sense of justice and 
Was dearly loved by his people. Though the power he had 
established in India disappeared with his death, the 
memory of this just and wise ruler shall for ever remain 
enshrined in the pages of the Milinda pannha. It is in- 
teresting to note that at his death, he was given funeral 
45 Was given to lord Buddha® and a dispute arose over 
the disbursement of the ashes." 


Apart from Bajaur—casket, the Swat relic vase ins- 
cription (pl. ITA) is one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest 


‘Sten Konow, New Jndian Antigquary, 1939-40, p. 642. 

"N.G. Majumdar, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, p. 6. | 

*Minamdra as the name of a donor is noticed on a piece of 
Fulpture of the Peshawar museum, representing two ‘wrest- 
lets. But the style of the characters points to the later Kushana 
Period. Sten Konow, Corpus Isecriptiomom  Indicarwn 


Vol. I, p. 134, int India, 6th edn.; 
19538 Chaudhary, Political History of Ancient India, 6th edn; 
p, Plutarch, Frascepta geremdae Reipublicee, Motala, $21, 


‘Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XI, p. 131 
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of all Kharosthi inscriptions, with the exception of 
those of Asoka, and it can hardly be later than the middle 
Of the Ist century p. c. The whole inscription accordin- 
gly runs : 


Theudorena meridarkhena pratithavid (r) @ ime 
sarira Sakamunisa bhagavato bahujanastitive. 

(Translation:By Theodoros, the meridarkh, were 
established these relics of the Lord Sakyamuni, 


for the purpose of security of many people). 


The name Theudora is Greek. Theudoros is no less 
Greek than Theodoros. However, Theudora is a correct 
Writing and not only the name, but also the official 
title which occurs once more on a Taxtila Copper plate 
point to a Greek individual. Merjdarkhena is the Greek 
title Meridarxis, which belongs to the Hellenistic and 
Roman period. (plate IDB) 

From this inscription, it is clear that Theudoros 
was officially 4 Mferidarxis or District Officer. He was 
most probably in-charge of a part of the Kabul terri- 
tory (the Paropamisadae) or of Arachosia or Gandhara. 
Obviously, the donor is a citizen of a Greek state or 
atleast a state, organised according to Hellenistic norms. 
Tt is interesting to set how far Buddhism had influenced 
the foreigners in their own territory when high adminis- 
trative officers professed Buddhism. 


The name Theodores is met again in the Kaldartra 
inscription’ of the year 113. It records the laying out 
of a tank by Thaidora, the Datiaputra. Though the name 
of the devotee is Greek, his father’s name is some way 
strange. [t is curious that among the many names of 
Greek rulers in India, the name Theodoros is not found, 
while it occurs a third time on two silver cups from 
Taxila.! 

However , it 1s Interesting to note that how such sta- 
unch converts were made even among foreigners. Not 
only the Greeks, Indo-Parthians and Kushanas also 
followed the same path. Ultimately, Buddhism reached 
its zenith in the reign of Kanishka, who was obviously 
a phil Hellenic ruler. 


Indeed, peculiarly beautiful example of Graeco- 
Buddhist workmanship is the priceless reliquary (pl.II) 
discovered by Dr. D. B. Spooner® in the remains of 


"Corpus Inseriptionum Indicarum, 1, Vol. XXIV, p. 65 f; 
Buhler, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXMV, 1876, pp. I4l of, 
ol, 





Banerjee, ibid. Vol, XXXVII, 1908, pp. 31, 66 @. with pl. 
cg? Om Inscription Indicarum, Il, i, n0. KXXVII, i & 2, p. 97. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, 1058 p. Il; Ar- 
oe ee Frontier Circle, 1907-8, 1808-9. 
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great stupa of Kanishka, near Peshawar in 1908 and 
1909. This again is the contribution of a Greek artist, 
for it bears an inscription to the effect that it was made 
by Agasilaos ~ an overseer at Kanishka'‘s vihara in the 
Sangharama of Mahesana.* 


The occurrence of the Greek name Agisala found in 
the inscription on the casket, (Dasa Agisal navakarmia 
kanashkasa vihare mahasenasa Sdngharame) is a 
interesting point. The form Agesilas occurs in the last 
paragraph ot chapter XVIIL of the Villth Book of Pa- 
usanias, where he is mentioned as a man of Lusi, who 
was a Victor in the Pythian festival held by Amphictyons. 
The forms Agesilas and Ageisilas also occur, the latter 
‘1 a Boectian inscription from northern Greece (vide 
Liddle and Scott, Greek English Lexicon). 

It may be pointed out that the inclusion of this name 
‘a the casket semes to be a parenthetical addition, and it 
seems that the casket was not for public exhibition. 
Anyhow, there is every possiblity that the artist had 
been a westerner, The decoration on the casket shows 
4 curious blending of classical and Indian elements. 
It points to a time when the graceful plant of Greek 
art transplanted on the Indian soil had become choked 
by the luxuriant growth of indigenous culture. 


Thus, plenty are the inscriptional evidences to show 
that the Grecks shared a good amount in the develop- 
ment of the architectural and artistic wealth of India. 
Besides their contribution for centuries in succession in 
the eahancement of the prolific faith of that time shall 
ever remain enshrined in the cultural heritage of India. 
It is a curious fact, besides that a few races have disa- 
appeared so utterly in India as the Greek. However, 
I would deem it fit to remark at this juncture that capital 
data are possibly waiting there underground - the Kabul 
valley for instance, which was almost a sand-laden soil 
for archaeologists and a wonderful mirage for W.W. 
Tarn for forty years, is making us to arrive at certain 
conclusions now. For the last one decade, it has 
brought to light many valuable materials which are 
compziling to modify considerably the views of the anti- 
Hellenists upon the history of the Greeks in ancient 


- Corpes Fnecripriomum Indicarum, Vol, Oi. 
: &, - Foucher, Art Greece, Boddhique Du Gandhara, 
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India. The thick mist of obscurity, which was unhappily 
hanging like a pall upon the early history of India, at- 
least for the period of the Indo- Greeks, was not making 
anything approaching to certainty possible. But the 
recent discoveries at Ai- Khanum and Surkh Notal in 
Afghanistan ate going to open the door for finding out 
the settlements of the brethrens of the Greeks of the 
Indian inscriptions. Here for the first time the French 
Mission has come upon a Graeco-Bactrian city. The 
published finds include Corinthian capitals of a 
debased type and many sherds of Greek pottery. Reports 
of more recent discoveries include important Greek 
inscriptions, the tomb of a magistrate, 4 portico of giant 
Corinthian columns, and, in the gymnasium, a harem of 
Hetakles. One can only hope that the completion of these 
excavations may unearth evidence of Hellenistic 
art comparable to the Russian finds at the old Parthian 
city of Nisa to present us for the first time the basis 
for understanding the penetration of Hellenism in the 
region. Thus, it may explicitly be emphasized that this 
would certainly be a remarkable new chapter not only 
for the history of the Indian sub- continent but a hice 
addendum to the history of the Greek world. 


The paucity of Greek remains and material in present 
day India is due to the fact that the study of the Indo- 
Greeks is still in its infancy. The coastal region of western 
India, where we had the colonial stations of the Greek 
merchants and the hilly terrains of north India along 
with the shady haunt of Menander are yet to produce 
palpable evidence of active H:llenism and are awaiting 
the spade of the archaeologists. 


But in any case, the fascinating story of the Greeks 
India is not only full of suggestion but is also a most 
interesting chapter in the history of development of 
ideas. The question does not interest solely to the Indianist 
and the Hellenist, but likewise to all those whe occupy 
themselves in tracing the evolution of general history, and 
to those Who, above all, love to follow, even in their more 
remote expansion, the antecedents of our modern cul- 
ture and civilisation, the different phases of our natic- 
nal development and progress. 





New Delhi. Ss. D. DoGcra 


Book Reviews 


H. 0. Sankalia : Prehistory and Potohistory of India 
amt Pakistaa. Poona, Deccan College Postgraduate 
and Research Institute, 1974 (New Ed.); pp. xxiii 592 
(inclading 5 Appeadices, Bibliography, Index and 340 
line - drawings, half-tone plates, maps, charts, etc). 
Price : Rs, 120, 


The book under review isa new edition of the 1962 
edition which was presented as a series of lectures at the 
Uaiversity of Bombay. Professor Sankalia was awarded 
in (968 the Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship. Hz utilised this 
Fellowship not only for carrying out further work of 
exploration and excavation in areas hitherto littl worked 
but also to. completely rewrite the first edition in terms of 
iew information which had since accumulated duc to the 

effarts of several reseatch scholars, specially the Deccan 
College team, and by incorporating other concepts which 
have since cimetied | in archaeology all over the world. 
As the tide indicates the book covers the entire range of 
miterial baginaing from the lower palacolithic culture 
to th: protohistorie sites, including both Harappan and 
olhgr QOhaleolithic cultures of the sub-continent. This 
book is bath voluminous and encyclopaedic. Hence, it is 
not passible to even list the various sections which have 
been discussed, for this would involve writing, a mono- 
graph by itself. However, it should suffice to mention 
thatin the new edition information has bsen brought 
up to date by recordig th: new discoveries in Kashmir, 
Konkan, kutch, Saurashtra, south Gujarat, south Utrar 
Pradesh, south Bibar and West Bengal. For example, the 
chapters on the Lower and Middle palaeolithic have been 
much more fully and exhaustively covered, so also the 
Upper Palaeolithic Ghapter which isa new one beocause 
of several new discoveries of similar types made in the 
Psoinsular regions. The Mesolithic sites of Rajasthan, 
Karoataka, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh have also 
been dealt with in detail. Incidently, the old terminology 
of early, Middle and Late Stone-Age has been dropped, 
and the European one, adopted due to various new disco 
veries. Butis this adoption possibly not because somehow 
We are always keen toseck European parallels in the 
ladian subcontinent despite the fact of totally different 
geography, culture- orientation and other factors? This 
iS true for BOT sociology, science and even art. Are 





we fiot prisoners of colonial consciousness, and a captive 
mind ? We must be fully aware of these factors of 
intellectual growth in India, whereby the West for almost 
everything has become the point of reference. 

At any rate, the sections on the neighbouring areas 
of Pakistan, Baluchistan and Afghanistan have been 
completely rewritten and of course the spread of Hara- 
ppan Civilization in the Indian areas has been thoro- 
ughly discussed, such as the excavations at Kalibangan 
and Surkotada and so on. The Chalcolithic sites outside 
the Harappan spheres and specially in the Maharashtra 
regions where the Deccan Oollege is carrying out the 
horizontal excavations arc extremely tmportant, 
such as the sites of Inamgaon, and the fresh excavations 
of the neolithic sites at Sanganakallu and Tekkalakota. 
The appendices in the book cover the C-14 dates in the 
sub- continent a5 well as the antiquity of grains in Wes- 
tern Asia, South-East Asia and the sub-continent. 

In short, as the blurb indicates, the book discusses 
all the various discoveries, and the main lines of develop- 
ment of various cultures in India by means of a critical 
appraisal of existing information which is available for 
the knowledge of the past, as obtained by archaeological 
means. The book is undoubtedly, as was the first edi- 
tion, of great significance for all those who are interested 
in gaining knowledge about the prehistory and proto- 
history of South Asia. While this monumental work is 
praiseworthy and incomparable, for no other attempt has 
been made to present so ably the discoveries made on 
this sub-continent, it would not be out of place to offer 
certain general views which are different to these that 
reflect the general trend in India. 

I had on an earlier occasion (Jndian Civilization : 
The Formative Period, 1968, Simla) criticised the app- 
roach of Professor Sankalia. In many circles this criti- 
cism was construed as an indication of an attempt to 
minimise the contribution which he has made to the 
growth of Indian archaeology. Thus was far from my 
mind. In the world of scholarship there must be room 
for free critcism and scope for the discussion of new 
ideas, and as Professor Sankalia himself does not mind 
the spirit of free enquiry, and of raising new issues, 
others should also encourage this despite constraingts of 
the Gura-India tradition. The present criticism of the 
approach is being made in the same light. 
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In [968 , [ criticised the definitions given by Professor 
Sankalia ; these were about archaeology, prehistory 
60 on, Unfortunately, these definitions remain un- 
changed in the new edition. In these circumstances if 
Professor Sankalia continues to lament that the work 
here is far from being complete and is scanty, specially 
When compared to Europe and America from the socio 
logical viewpoint ; then the fault is nobody's but our 
own. If we do not pose the right questions or raise the 
relevant problems, then the information which we are 
looking for will not be obtained. If archaeology is defined, 
for instance as is done by him (p.7) to mean primarily 
the study of antiquities, it is no wonder that the socio- 
logical background is not available. Again, when discu- 
ssing the spread of lithic industries, to use the word cul- 
ture, and to suggest that there is a uniformity of cultures 
all over the sub-continent is very misleading. This kind of 
“cultural waity” is misleading because the use of simi- 
lar tools, specially the surviving lithic tools, is no 
indication of q uniformity of cultural patterns. But 
more than this, atthe early stages of human develop- 
meant, recent work in behavioural studies of non-human 
primates indicates that a certain basic functional pattern 
euch a3 that of tool-using and even elementary tool- 
making is 4 fundamental part of primate behavioural 
patterns. 


[t is often said that theoretical developments and 
discussions are out of place in any discussion of archaco- 
logy. It is also sugeested that science means empiricism. 
But this is a ningteenth century concept of science which 
is not basing followed today by scientists themselves. 
We continue to believe in India that ‘factual’ knowledge 
is somehow more basic, solid and reliable. But howso- 
ever objective one may be, only those discoveries or 
materials become ‘facts’ that are relevant to the concep- 
tual framework within which we are trying to explore 
and excavate the evidence of the past. It is very clear 
to the philosophers of science on both logical and 
psychological grounds that ‘facts’ never speak 
for themselves or exist by themselves. But since 
the empiricist-inductive approach believes that 
each trait is a discreet entity with its own inherent 
meaning, somehow material remains are taken to be 
‘real’ cultures. From this arise the common theory of 
eulture variability and change ; i. ¢. since cultural norms 
are represented by artifacts, changes are as a result of 
new ideas or norms as represented by newer material 
changes. These are introduced usually by means of 
‘influence’ or ‘diffusion’ from other cultures majnly by 
migration, though sometimes by innovation. Hence, the 
major problem becomes one of finding the origin of 
cultura! traits. This is why archaeological cultures are 
described im terms of lists of traits. The next step is to 
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compare assemblages and explain similarities and di- 
fferences in terms of differential diffusion, sometimes by 
environmental changes and influences and 60 on. The 
orientation of field-work also follows these goals, i. é. 
the goals are to locate the distribution of material traits, 
representing cultural norms, specially the most diasnce- 
tic features, which for cacti archaslopixt become the 

most important or unique—often a projection of the ae 

The emphasis is thus on the observation of cross- 
stylistic variabilities rather than the functional or ada- 
ptational one, so that analytical techniques also value 
this orientation, effecting sampling techniques. As a 
consequence What has happened is that despite the 
increasing amount of overwhelming socalled factual 
evidence, problems are-not getting any nearer to solu- 
tions. In fact,such an approach has acted as a de- 
terrent rather than as a stimulant for better information, 
leave aside even providing a body of reliable knowledge 
about various socio-cultural phenomena, All this does 
not mean that sophisticated field research has a second 
place. But since empirical research requires verification 
by the use of comparative methods, and generalizations 
require theories and hypotheses, this is the only way 
to avoid the confused intellectual state in which Indian 
archaeology is today; viz. at the conceptual level, there 
is no clarity and this is reflected in the confused state 
Of field research and of the mixed bag of terms and 
definitions which are used differently by each worker 
whereby unnecessary controversy is created. Conse- 
quently, it is very essential to be sel-conacious of ow 
and why of what we are doing. 

In short, the basic approach in India is the inductive 
approach in which the data, the method of analyst: 
the interpretations and hypotheses formation are carricd 
out separately, such as (1) excavation, exploration cr 
collection of data, (2) classification and placing of data 
in a chronological order, (3) analyses and (4) interpre- 
tation, This method is grossly inadequate and mis 
leading. The objection to this traditional approach 
16 that it allows one to collect indiscriminately all data. 
as if field work can be adequately carried out without 
technological expertise, specially without any interes! 
in theories and problems as such. Contrarily, according 
to the deductive approach material evidence which 
exists in the world has no meaning by itself; its meaning 
is given by the framework of concepts. This is why 
problem-orientation and long term plans are necessary; 
for they avoid a great deal of widespread duplication. 
In this way great deal of waste may be avoided if some 
basic issues are discussed with explicit awareness, specially 
bearing in mind those questions about culture that we 
ask for this subcontinent, that are common to archaec- 











logy, anthropology, sociology and history; all of 
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which deal with the phenomenon of man. All this 
dozs not imply that since we have a problem in hand, 
that the obvious in the field will be ignored since it 
does not fitin the set of problems and hypotheses. Ideas 
will be modified when faced with new or unexpected 
kind of obseraytion. It is crucial to remember this 
interaction that 1s an essential feature of the new 
approach to archaeology. 

Thus, if we look at the changing perspectives of ar- 
chaeology which have been taking place during the last 


decade, and view this book in this light, i¢ will be noted 


that in India we are just about completing a pre-paradigm 
state when there are many views and schools of thought 
competing for prominence. At this state, in the absence of 
any common body of beliefs and concepts,cach researcher 
thinks about building the foundation of his discipline. 
We have yet to emerge from this first stage to that of 
forumulating a set of theories as are part of normal 
science When paradigms are logically explored, tested and 
discarded. But if a tremendous amount of information 
has been obtained today, it is not because of the approa- 
ches in India but because of the increasing use of scien- 
tific techniques which have been borrowed from the 
natural and physical sciences. However, even though 
there 16 an increasing quantitative representation of 
data by means of tables, histograms, graphs, etc., 
these are insufficient in providing adequate analytical 
techniques that yield clues to problems. The various 
analytical techniques which are being used today, 
with the use of computers, etc. have developed against 
the background of ‘new’ archaeology. It is this 
perspective which should be borne in mind both in 
‘crms of the approach and for using recent analytical 
‘echniques. Witimately, what we are trying to unders- 
‘and is socio-cultural phenomena in terms of group 
ictivities; their settlement patterns and mobility during 
Yarlous sesgons, the territorial range and its extent; 
economic patterns and subsistence or diet; and both 
macro and micro patterning which forms the basis of 
‘Ypslogical and taxonomic problems whereby we are 
able to categories intergroup differentials, diffusions, 
cultural contact situations and so on. 
lt is to the credit of Professor Sankalia that he is 
“Pet to new ideas and he is no hesitation in adapting to 
“eW discoveries. This is indeed a natural course for 
Metectual, which most of us academics cease to 
be when past our prime. He has discussed in the book 
though jnsufficiently for me ‘new archaeology and 
idopted same new approaches with which he di- 
ered earlier, This is a far cry from the time when he 
‘viewed any book in the Times of India, stating in the 
Context gail ‘pproach that _ Malik is 1 in a | Formative 
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of a division of labour in early societies on the basis of 
sex, Viz., men hunting and women gathering and collect 
food, This is logical and valid on both theoretical and 
empirical grounds of studying human societies Every 
evidence cannot be obtained through material terms, for 
the intangible has to be shown, to be probable, through 
logical statements, This is what indicates its validity: 
this is what science and scientific statements imply 
not mere empiricism. 


Based on the above briefly mentioned general views, 

I would take up specific chapters for criticiem. But 
that will be a lengthy process and not quite necessary. 
There are also proof and typographical errors in the book, 
which may be avoided next time. Needless to add, the 
book is worth every shelf in the library, and at home if 
one can afford it, for the wealth of information, 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study 
Simia. 


S.C. Mau 


Shashi Asthans, witha foreword by S.P.Gupta: History 
and Archaeology of India’s contacts with ong eres 
from earliest times to 300 B.C, Delhi: B.R. Publishing 
Corporation, 1976; pp. xii & 275, with 'a meps and Hast 






Since I took to archaeology, I have always been struck 
by similarities in style or expression between terracotta 
figurine and architectural styles found in different 
parts of India. So special sections were devoted to 
these topics in my books on University of Nalanda and 
Archaeology of Gujarat, for this was the fashion among 
old scholars like Bernet Kempers, Kramrisch, Vogeal and 
others. Of course, while attempting this comparision 
one had always to remain within the framework of time 
and space. Later, the same method was followed in 
my book on Jnvestigations into the Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy of Gujarat, basing my comments, as far as the 
Indian material was concerned, on a prolonged study of 
the Foote collections in the Madras Museum. This kind 
of comparision of data, from specific regions in India and 
outside, always helped me not to be parochial but appre- 
ciate the good points in each. 

Later on, when [ handled evidence from stratified 
sites in India and found very close similarity dur not 
identity between objects from Central India and Iran, 
the same kind of culture contact was postulated. While 
postulating this contact I was more than careful in 
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India and Weatern Asia, and the vast areas that separate 
As we excavated more and more sites in Central 
(ndia and the Deccan, the evidence grew, but unfort- 
unately scholars like the late Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
always treated these questions sceptically. However, 
doubts regarding the much earlier antiquity of such 
Vessels ais the channel! spouted bow! were dispelled when 
l studied these and other things in the Iran Bastan 
Museum in Tehran. Even now, U think, if a scholar 
like Shashi Ashthana with all her background of Indian 
evidence, has a chance of visiting Pakistan. Afghanistan, 
fran, Traq and Turkey, she ts bound to find objects 
exhibiting close identity in shape and treatment, and 
sceptics like Dilip Chakrabarty will be satisfied. 

During the First International Conference on Asian 
Archacology, held in Delhi in 1961 Prof. Max Mallowan 
who held views similar to those of Ohakrabarly was 
indeed struck by theidentity of the zoomorphic vessels 
from Nevasa. Chandoli and Western Asia. We must 
remember that all these are locally made in the Jorwe 
fabric. Why? The obyious and the only answer is 
that the people in the Deccan were influenced in some 
way or the other, which we cannot understand fully 
at present, by the religious ideas prevailing in Western 
Asia. 

The sam: is trae of Inamgaon mother-goddesses. 
These goddesses, as one participant in the Tata Institute, 
Bambay, Symposium held in 1972, thought, are not like 
any other nude, to be found at any time throughout the 
historic past, burt belong to a cultural milieu. This, 
I have pointed out in an article - 

Shashi Asthana stops in her survey at 300 B.C. but 
had she extended her sweep she could have cited our 
Smiling Boy from Nevasa and explained how it is an 
exact copy of the Greek child god Pluto. Inspite of the 
correct hesitation in looking for foreign or outside 
rniluence to explain the few such objects one finds right 
fom the Lower Palaeolithic through the Middle and 
Upper Palnsatothic to Neolithic in India, what has 
hagpsicd in historical times and what is happening on a 
miss scalz (oday—drain pipes followed by bell-bottoms- 
has to be kept before the mind. Our love for “foreign” 
is very old. And that 1s why the little evdence of the 
Upper Palacolithic points to such culture-contacis. 
We are certainly becoming Wise (p. 11) and learning more 
abiit the calture if Spree tool, both bone 
and stone, its art, and its time span. The C4 date for 
the ostrich shell given by Groningen Laboratory about 
20,079 —25,000 s.c. is quite consistent with the dates 
from Western Asia and Europe. But while the date, 
and some culture traints, agree fairly well, one should 
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mental conditions in Europe and India were markedly 
different. Hence, what little is found is indeed signi ti- 
cant. 

I am glad, that all these and many more tmsues of 
culture-contacts have been handled by Shashi Arithana 
with exemplary care, she has documented all evidence 
and drawings in cach case, and arrived at very provisional 
conclusions, Thus, all true scholars should be masters oi 
evidence and judgement. These twin qualities help 
her to avoid fancilful theories; though these are becom. 
ing fashionable and are even applauded. Hence, Shashi: 
Asthana’s work has become a reliable reference 
work but at the same timeit is eminently readable. 
The illustrations are numerousand excellent. Both the 
guru and the Shishva—Dr. S-P. Gupta and Dr. Shashi 
Asthana—ani the publishers deserve oureongratulations. 


Poona HD. SANKALIA 


London: Seminar Press, 1974; 240 pp., 74 figures and 
plates. Price : Rs. 4. | 


Anybody would be tempted to buy this elegantly pub- 
lished book, printed fully in art paper, by a prestigious 
publisher and at such a modest price. It's not only the 
get-up but ale the contents that make this book a 
valuable work. 

Dr. Singh is very well-known in Indian archaeology 
for his numerous learned articles and a book. What !» 
less known is that within his short stay in U-K., he 
mastered West Asian archaeology, under the sbic 
guidance of Prof. David Oates. In fact, by producing 
this scholarly work on West Asian Neolithic cultures 
during his stay in U.K, he has put other scholars whe 
spend long periods abroad in an embarassing position 
The book is extremely valuable to us in India as a ready 
reference work with up-to-date and exhaustive data on 
all the known sites. Even the critical British archaco!o- 
gists have strongly recommended it to their students ol 
West Asian Archaeology. 

After explaining the scope and approach of the book 
the author describes the neolithic sites under the Leve"'- 
Turkey, Iraq and Iran. He has deliberately chose" 
these modern geopolitical regions for ease of compre 
hension, though the neolithic cultures discussed to 0°! 
respect these boundaries. The book is based on primary 
and latest reports scattered in a multitude of journals 
It will not become, therefore, obsolete for at least som’ 
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years to come. Moreover, the data are not simply 
called from the reports. The author toured extensively 
many Of these sites and studied the material first hand. 
of Course, the famous sites of Jericho, Hacilar, Catal 
Huyuk, Karim Sahir, Shanidar, Jarmo, Hassuna, Nineveh, 
Tell Arpachiyah and Tepe Yahya are discussed in detail. 
But these are not all; a total of about fifty sites are des- 
cribed. The well reproduced maps make it easy not 
only to locate the sites but also to study the obsidian 
trade (fig. 74) and ‘early domestication and spread of 
einkorn wheat and barley (figs. 72 and 73). 

Dr. Singh has taken care to cover not only traditional 
archaeological assemblages but also faunal and 
floral remains. The chronologies are based on a critical 
study of the available “C dates. To steer clear of the 
controversies pertaining to different ™"C half-life values 
and “C/C variations, he gives his dates on the Libby 
value (5568 years). This is definitely a more scientific 
approach than indiscriminately using calibration curves 
of one’s own choice and then making far reaching 
archacological inferences. An appendix gives the total 
available **C dates of the West Asian Neolithic. 

No book on archaeology can be of much use without 
illustrations and here lies the chief strength of the book. 
[tis profusely illustrated with plates and line drawings and 
maps (total 74 figures). For this, naturally the author 
had to depend upon the excavators. As a result some 
of the illustrations are not clear (e.g. fig. 28) and many 
ate without scale. For example, the wooden dish in 
fig. 39 looks, without a scale, like a crater. 

The limitations of space naturally could allow only 
brief summaries of reports, but for further information 
a rich exhaustive bibliography is given, which incidentally 
shows how thorough a study the author has made. It 
would have been better if the author had also given 
original references to the “C dates used. Three 
indices make it Very easy to locate topics, authors and 
site's. 

In the summary, the author has chosen to summarize 
only the evidence on architecture, domesticaticn of plents 
and animals and obsidian trade. Of course, these are 
the main neolithic traits. But one fails to get a general 
picture of the neolithic cultures from the summary. 

One could point out a few proof-reading errors and 
some minor errors of statements (e.g. the claim that the 
earliest bricks used were at Ganj Darch is wrong). But 
such minor errors have a way of creeping in, despite 
one’s efforts. 

A book is rarely a pure research work of an individual. 
A book generally is a critical review of the available data 
including the author's, if any. The author in this case 
candidly defines his book as “a synopsis, without pre- 
tension to original research”, In fact, Dr. Singh need 
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not be apologetic about it because this learned synopsis 
of such a vast and scattered data is itself a gigantic task 
which the author has so competently performed. I 
only wish that some other university colleagues could 
do the same in their fields of study for the benefit of the 
lay and the scholar alike. 

This is a factual book, therefore no theories reed be 
criticised. One of course, expected the author to inciuce 
some sites nearer the Indo-Pzk sub-contiment to that 
we could connect the West Asian evidence with ours. 
Though the author has chosen the term ‘Neolithic, 
at times he has reverted back to Braidwocdian te:ms- 
One perhaps also expected a synthetic picture that 
emerges from this yastrange of data. But the author has 
scrupulously avoided involving himself in any ccntro- 
versies and such a synthesis would have betrayed his 
bias. 

To conclude, Dr. Singh has done a great seivice to the 
archaeological world by producing such a factual, 
lucid, well illustrated synopsis of the West Asian Neo- 
lithic. 


Physical Research D.P. AGRAWAL. 


Ahmedabad, 330009 


Laborafory 


K. Paddayya : Investigation Into the Neo lithic Culture 
of the Shorapur Do;b. South Indig. Leiden: F. J. 
Brill, 1973; XXUM1-+- 9&,p., 29 figures iid 9 plates. Price: 
not mentioned. 


In the monograph, which is a part of the author's Fh. D. 
dissertation, Dr. Paddayya has given a regicral evivey 
of the neolithic culture of the Skorapur Dcab, bascd 
mainly on the stratigraphical ecrapirg at Kccckal, ocd 
secondarily, on the surface explotaticrs cf various 
sites. Basically, it is an investigaticn into the crigin 
and authorship of the ash-mourd culture, telcrgirg 
to the southern neolithic complex. Nere the Ices. Fa- 
ddayya has tried to extend the tcore of his study further 
by a discussion on the chronology, external centects 
of the southern neolithic culture and recenstructicn 
of the life and times of the pecple. Fased on the cate, 
easily available to him, he has postulated the existence 
of several regional variants in the scuthern neolithic 

He has divided the book —indeed written in a lucid 
style with neat presentation of facts — into seven cha- 
pters. In Chapter I has been given the account of the 
geographical features of the Doab, while four successive 
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cuipiers deal with the study of various artefacts like 
po:tery, packed aad ground stone tools, blade industry, 
msctilaneous Objects and rock-bruisings. The most 
important of the chapters is GOhapter VI devoted to the 
stratigcaphical scraping im the Eodekal ash-mound. 
Aoart from an Introduction, the book has a preface by 
Professor J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw who has edited 
th: series ‘Studies in South Asian Qulture’ for the In- 
stitute of South Asian Archaeology, University of Am- 
sterdam. The appendix deals with the ‘Animal Remains 
from the Kiodekal Excavations by D. R. Shah. 
lt is a fairly well-illustrated book if it is viewed from the 
pvint of view of printing and get-up. An index would 
hive certainly enhanced its value. 

As already stated, Ohapter VI is undoubtedly a con- 
tribatioa to the study of the southern neolithic culture 
in general and the problem of ash-mounds in particular. 
The stratified section of the Kodekal ash-mound, divi- 
ded into seven layers, disclosed three occupation phases 
and two burnings. Paddayya is of the opinion that layers 
land 3 are composed of burnt cow-dung. This ts 
a conclusion that confirms the earlier findings at Utnur 
Palavoy, Kupga! and a few other sites. Significantly, 
layer 4 at Kiodekal has yielded charcoal sample that 
has been dated to 2335 8. c., a date earlier to Utour 
(2170. a,c. ) by a century and a half. 

Now the question arises whether the ecleven-feet de- 
posit at Kiodekal belongs to one and the same period. 
According to the author, layer 6, measuring about 10 
inches in thickness, is an occupational deposit, even 
bringing to light traces of structural activity represented 
by a series of granite-gneiss blocks. All types of pottery 
except incisec and rusticated coarse grey wate came from 
this stratum ; in layer 4, only rusticated pottery is absent. 
Thus, by and large, both the strata, though separated 
by a rammed flooring, are ascribable to the same phase. 
The paucity of antiquity in layers | to 3 clearly demons- 
trates that the site was no longer occupied for the pur- 
pose of dwelling or habitation. Instead, it was chosen 
to be the venue of bonfire or cow-dung burning, a cere- 
mony observed at some regular cycle. The findings of 
Kiodekal, coupled with the evidence from Utnur, 
establish the fact that some of the ash-mounds are datable 
to the neolithic times. At the same time, there is ample 
evidence, particularly in the Upper Krishna valley, that 
some of the ash-mounds belong to the [ron Age cultutre; 
mounds there represent ovens for iron smelting. 

Though he has concentrated more on Kodekal, Pa- 
ddayya revisited the already-known sites in the Doab 
and also explored some new ones. The result of his ex- 
ploration has been incorporated in the first chapter. 
He has classified the archaeological sites into (a) ash- 
mounds, (b) habitation sites and (c) ancient gold work- 
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ings. As per his statement (pp. XXII, 60 and 80) there 
are eleven ash-mounds in spite of the fact that he has 
listed thirteen of them, viz., efeseanipl eto cn egy (3) 
Thanmandi, (4) Thanda, (5) Kodekal, (6) Budihal-S, (7) 
Tirth, (8) Kakkera, (9) B halli, (10) Shakapur, (i1) 
Rajankolur, (12) and Dimanhal, (12) Once there existed 
circles made up of ash-mounds at Rajankolur and Dima- 
ohal but the author has ascribed them to the iron age 
culture ; and this may be the reason for counting the 
total number of ash- mounds as eleven. Whatever may 
be the actual number, there are, in all, eleven sites, in the 
Shorapur Doab, associated with ash-mounds, ascribable 
either to the neolithic or the iron age periods. The number 
of habitation sites briefly described by the author is eight. 
Whereas his map shows more than a dozen of them 
because a few other sites are associated with stray finds 
(p. I] ) of comparable age. 

In the absence of the list of antiquities at the end of the 
description of the respective sites, it is not easy for a 
reader to visualize the cultural assemblage of a parti- 
cular settlement. As different types of antiquities have 
been dealt with collectively, one gathers an impression 
of their having no context at all. At Bijaspur, more than 
one cultura! deposit has been encountered, yet the finds 
from their respective periods remain undefined. The 
author seems to have been guided by a priori conclu- 
sion that all the sites constitutea homogeneous cultural 
group ; hence, may be treated as one entity. It would 
have been more scientific to deal the antiquities of the 
each site separately before building up an over-all picture 
of a particular industry or tradition. 

To return to the evidence of Bijaspur (BJP) , it has 
yielded 6 ft. deposit, shared by the neolithic, iron age 
and early historical cultures ; a few sherds of the Jorwe 
Ware have also been picked up. But Table I (Distribution 
of pottery according to site and ware) does not show any 
Black-and-red Ware or Iron Age pottery ; as a result, 
we are in the dark about the cultural components of this 
phase. Surprisingly, he is very particular in dealing with 
the early historical pottery under a separate sub-section. 
Then, how could he arrive at the conclusion regarding 
the existence of iron age (megalithic) phase at Bijaspur 7 


We are very much disappointed in not having any 
glimpses of the ceramic tradition from Rajankolur and 
Dimanhal ; a reassessment of the carlier materia! from 
these sites would have given a clear picture about diff- 
erent cultural phases of the region. Such a study is all 
the more imperative as some of the ash-mounds are 
clearly of the megalithic association (p. 62). On the 
Whole, he has not given due emphasis to the iron age 
culture of the Shorapur doab, his intention being to 
focus all attention on the neolithic elements. 
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The pecked and ground stone industry as well as the 
blade industry (what others call microlithic) have also 
been dealt with collectively, with the presumption that 
the entire collection partakes of one culture. A reader is 
considerably handicapped by the absence of description 
of tools or drawings of individual specimens. Viewed colle 
ctively, the industry appears to have lacked variety unlike 
other neolithic sites of the Deccan. But it is certain that 
it is accompanied by a fake-tradition as established by 
the present reviewer on the basis of the neolithic industry 
at Nagarjunakonda. 

So far as the blade industry is concerned it is marked 
by a high percentage of retouched tools, including re- 
touched blades, and it is a phenomenon not typical 
of the neolithic stage. Does it mean that he is 
dealing with a mixed surface collection ? If all the 
explored materials were studied sitewise, perhaps he 
could have avoided any probable misconception and 
also arrived at some relative chror ology, based on 
typological study, of the different sites and their 
variable levels of cultural attainments. 


Paddayya's attempt on the reconstruction of the life 
and times of the people is an exercise in futility. His 
Procrustean endeavour to tailor borrowed facts to fit 
into his imaginary picture of the ash-mound culture is 
undeniably brave, specially considering the meagre data 
availanle to him from the Shorapur Doab, but it is 
Premature and unscientific. He has not encountered 
any dwelling except some stone-alignments and bamboo- 
impressed clay clods from Kodekal yet he postulates 
that the people led a sedentary life and lived in circular 
huts. His own research has shown that the 11 ft. thickness 
of the deposit at Kodekal does not si gnify any long span 
of time . Further, he must be well-aware that the ash- 
mound people, specially those of neolithic times, were 
possibly pastoral and had to move from one place to 
another. It is equally well-known that some form of 
agricultural nomadism was inherent in early neolithic 
economy in different parts of the world. Now about the 
circular huts, There are none from the Shorapur doab. 
Then, how could we presume that the evidence of Tekka- 
lakota, Sanganakally and Hallur will repeat at Kodekal 
or other sites of the area ? Brahmagiri has yielded traces 
of pastholes and low walls of rough granite blocks, suge- 
esting the occurrence of houses of timber and stone. The- 
re Were huts of oblong plan at Nagarjunakonda alongside 
the semi-subterranean dwellings. It is, then certain that 
there was no uniform pattern of dwelling in the neoli- 
thic culture of the south, and it is quite unsafe to fill in 
cultural lacunae from the evidence of other sites without 
analysing all available data. Similarly, to superimpose 
the picture of burial custom of another place into his 
OWN Canvas may be a good collage but is hardly scientific. 
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House-burials of Tekkalkota are absent at Brahmagiri 
while Negarjunakonda had a regular cemetery with 
two strata of burials associated with extended inhuma- 
tion and post-excarnation burials. There is no use 
multiplying instances, for it is evident that he has not 
gone through all available collection of materials as 
well as literature. It is inexplicable how he can overlook 
¥. D. Krishnaswamy's paper on the ‘Neolithic Pattern 
of India’, which is a Presidential address in the Anth- 
ropology & Archaeology Section of the Science Con press 
and also published in Ancient India, no. 16, specially 
when he discusses the problem of the origin of the southern 
neolithic traditions and its various regional variants. 
He does not, however, take into account cultures in the 
lower Krishna valley, Orissa and Singhbhum plateau as 
distinct variants. Nevertheless, despite all these, the 
monograph may be considered as a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the ash-mound culture of the 
Deccan 


a 


Archaeological Survey af India H. Sarkar 


New Dethi, 110011 


M. Hanumantha Rao & S, Nagaraju : Excavations at 
Hemmige. Mysore Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums in Karnataka; 1974: pp. 80, plates 14, figures. 
Price : Rs, 30 


Years ago the site of T. Narsipur on the Kaveri was 
excavated by Prof. M. Seshadri which brought to 
light, for the first time, the extension of neolithic-chalco- 
lithic cultures in an area which was basically taken by 
Foote, Krishnaswamy and others to be as purely neolithic. 
Unfortunately, the work could not be expanded duc to 
the sudden demise of Prof. Seshadri, The present report 
of the excavations at Hemmige by his close associates 
M, Hanumantha Rao and S. Nagraju, has shown that T. 
Narsipur was not an isolated site of a culture complex 
which spread as far south as the southern most boundary 
of the present Karnataka state, The excavated material 
however, has not added anything new to knowledge. 

The site has yielded rich material of the Satvahera 
period which goes well with the material earlier discove- 
ted at Brahmagiri. The printing of the report is clean 
and the illustrations fairly good. 


National Stureun 
New Delhi, 110011 


AMARENDRA NATH 
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A. V. Nacasimha Murthy : The Coins of Karnataka. 
Mysore: Geetha Book House, 1975; pp. 254, Price : Rs-50 


Gonsisting of twenty chapters, the volume under review 
is basically a survey of the dynastic coinage of Karnataka. 
Its coverage is quite comprehensive in that the survey 
continues dowa to the most recent dynasty that ruled 
in Mysore tll a few years back. 

Not all the dynasties included in the book originated 
in Karnataka although their power is known to have 
extended to this region ; besides, several dynasties orgi- 
nating in present Kjarnataka expsaded beyond its borders 
These, apart from other considerations such as the cir- 
culation area of coins, make it. somewhat difficult to 
view the coinage of any particular State strictly in terms 
of its dynastic coinage. In fact, many of the coin series 
incorporated in this book will surely b: included in simi- 
lar studies on the coinage of Maharashtra or of Anthra. 
In the absence of precise information about mints, parti- 
cularly of the early period, the coinage of a present poli- 
tical area can be studied only in terms of the various 
series in circulation in that area, despite the fact that 
information on the findsp91s of coins is often regrettably 
poor. That Dr. Narasimha Murthy is to a certain extent 
aware of this criterion emerges from his treatment of the 
punchmarked coins found in Karnataka and also from his 

mments on their chronology. The Roman coins found 
in Karnataka have also been assigned & separate chapter, 
thus indicating that although the accent is on local dy- 
nastic coinage, other coins found in the area have justi- 
fiably been considered to be of relevance for a study of 


its currency history. Unfortunately, the lengthy intro- 
duction, except for its sketchy bibliographical part, 
as well as the general remarks on punchmarked coins are 


totally redundant forthe purpose of this book. Similarly, 
the details regarding the Yadavas, although highlighted 
as a ‘Karnataka dynasty’ in this book (p. 106) are really 
irrelevant, considering that the major findspots of Yadava 
coins lie outside Karnataka. 
~ While the survey attempted in this book is generally 
competent and up to date, there are certain lapses which 
eould have been avoided with a little more thoroughness. 
Any conclusion of the antiquity of coinage in India has 
now to rest upon archaeological evidence and there is at 
the moment nothing in archaeology that can warrant such 
astatement, as “Indian coinage originated . . . .somewhete 
around 1000 8, c. , possibly even earlier’ (p23), On 
p, [29 the author describes a silver coin which he, follow- 
ing V. A. Smith, attributes to the Goa Kadambas. It 
was shown as early as 1923 by N. K. Bhattasali that the 
coin was actually struck by ‘Govinda Manikya of Tr- 
pura st a much later date (Journal of the Asiatic Society 
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of Bengal. Numismatic Supplement, 1923 the most recent 
note on this coin is published in the Journal of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, XXXII, pt. Il, 1971, pp. 69-72). 

As the book is nothing more than a survey, one should 
perhaps not look for any kind of analysis in it. But lack 
of analysis also implies a failure to question existing views, 
which in turn affects the quality of a survey to a certain 
degree. The author does not distinguish between different 
stages of coinage in Karnataka, although the profusion 
af references to coinage in epigraphs of the carly 
medieval and medieval periods would have led one to 
suppose that at least in terms of quantity, coinage in those 
periods was substantially different from what 
it. The author has questioned the present review"s sugges- 
tion regarding the chronology of Kadamba coinage 
(p. 61), but the so-called padmaranka coins which he, 
following earlier writers, assigns to the early Kadambas, 
were more akin to other similar series of the carly 
medieval period in terms of metal, typology and weight 
standard. The silver punchmarked coins of the early 
historical period and the gold ‘*punch-marked’ coins 
of the early medieval period represented two historical 
contexts ; the chronology of one series cannot thus be 
determined in the light of the other. The author has in 
fact failed to grasp that there was a significant break 
in the coinage of Karnataka between the carly and early 
medieval periods, as of other areas of south India. 

There are two major technical flaws in the book. 
The reproductions of coins are in the form of line-draw- 
ings, which do not do justice to the subject. The Biblio- 
graphy is unsatisfactory and unlikely to be of any help 
to future investigators. 


Centre of Historical Studies B. D. CHATTOPADHYAYA 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi, 110037 


M. K. Dhavalikar : Ajanta ; a Caltural Study. Poona - 
University Press : 1974, V+ 144 pp. 12 plates 31. Figs. 


At long last , there is a book in which Dr. Dhavaliker 
has made a bold attempt to study the entire wealth of 
muterial-culture that is depicted in the famous Ajanta 
murals in the light of actual specimens found in 
archaeological excavations, parallels occurring in plastic- 
representations, literary references and accounts of the 
foreign travellers. Besides the usual preface and introduc- 
tion, it has twelve chapters dealing with architecture, 
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costumes, textiles, coiffure, head-dresses and ornaments, 
vessels and house hold articles, arms and armour, musi- 
cal instruments, conveyances, royal insignia, flora and 
fauna. The approachand the planof the book is the 
same as that of Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras 
Afuseum by. ©. Sivaramamurti and in Harsacharita Ek 
Samskrtika Adhyayana by V.S Agrawal, and, to that 
extent, it follows only an already trodden path. 

Dr. Dhavalikar's study shows that the representations 
of religious-architecture at Ajanta are very few whereas 
we get a fairly good idea of the secular architecture of the 
time, for example, various salas and agaras, like the 
apanasala, sangitasala, He justly remarks that most 
of the architectural depictions come from the later group 
of paintings. Among these are secular apartments. How- 
ever, the literary references cited in this connection are 
more or less the same as we notice in the studies of Har- 
sacharita and Kadambari made by V.S Agrawal. 

The Chapter dealing with the costumes is full of refe- 
rences to dhoti or ardhornka, antariya (the lower 
garment) and uffaripa (the upper garment) of the 
Kings, ministers, soldiers, monks and laymen but 
without telling ws sufficiently in. details how the 
costumes asa whole differed in every case. Regar- 
ding the textile and foot-wear, Dhavlikar has rightly 
arrived at two major conclusions, One is that although 
the identification of different types of fabrics, such as 
cotton and silk, is difficult to make, yet we can presume 
that the higher strata of the society mostly used silk 
and fine white muslin while the lower classes had to 
bs cxateaded with coarser varieties of cotton, The other 
is that the women did not wear shoe at all, and the men 
also used it rarely. (p. 41 fF.) 

As regards the chapters on coiffure and head-dresses, 
and ornaments the material has been well sorted out 
aad nicely catalogued, The treatment of vessels and other 
household articles is certainly much better than the 
treatment of similar objects by Sivaramamurti and 
Agrawal, since it (aksy into account the archaeological 
findings from Taxila, Kiasia, etc. (p. 82). The chapter on 
furaiture makes evolutionary study of various types of 
throacs (Simhasanas) - those with animal supports 
(paryanka) etc. and those with arms and without back, 
etc ; which brings an extra oredit to the book. Dhavlikar's 
remarks (in the light of the facts he has put forward) 
that “during th: Vakataka-Gupta period, the art of fur- 
niture -makiog had reached its zenith’ is somewhat a 
bald challenge to the future art-historians since field- 
archaeology and literature have very little to support 
it, 

Looking into the chapters on arms aod armour, musi- 
cal instruments, conveyances, royal insignia and the flora 
and fauna, we feel bound to appreciate the pains Dhava- 
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likar has gone through in sorting out the information 
from a bulk of Ajanta murals, though we cannot help in 
repeatedly being reminded of the works of Sivaramamutti 
and Agrawal, which is , of course, perfectly in agreement 
with the introductory remarks of the author. 

The monograph ends with ‘The World of Ajanta’ in 
Which the author has shown with absolute clarity and 
brevity the life of a magaraka or city-dwellers of the 
Gupta period which was extremely colourful within a 
set-up of very rich material achievements. 

It is a nicely brought out publication with beautiful 
photographs and line drawings. However, there are a 
large number of proof-mistakes which, I believe, the 
author would rectify in future editions. 


Institute of South Asian Archaeology S. P. Tewari 
University of Amsterdam. 


Amsterdam. 


D. Desai : Erotic Sculpture of India. Calcutta : Tata 
McGraw. Hill, 1975; 269 pp, 26 drawings, 155 photographs. 
Price : not indicated. 


Erotic art is 4 hot favourite of the publishers and there 
is a plethora of books on this theme available today. 
In fact, Rhajuraho and other such monuments have been 
s0 Vulgarly advertised by such art publishers, picture- 
post- card dealers and the tourist agencies that these 
elegant monuments are treated just as erotic albums, 
No wonder that I saw only two Indians and the rest- 
foreign tourists in the Bocing that landed at Khajuraho on 
a November morning this year. These tourists- Indians 
and foreigners alike-hunt for the erotic scenes and forget 
the over all beauty of the architectural and sculptural 
art. To a great extent this is due to the commercial ex- 
ploitation of such art by various publishers who empha- 
size the erotic themes completely out of context. For the 
first time, Dr. Desai’s book breaks new ground and places 
the Indian erotic motif in its proper socio-cultural con- 
text, Tata Mc Graw-Hill publishers deserve all praise 
for promoting such an academic book on this theme. 

Indian erotic art is a much debated topic. It has been 
condemned as. profane and obscene by some, while 
others have idealized it as the Union of the individual 
with the cosmic spirit. Even the materialists like Mulkraj 
Anand seem to be trying their best to disguise such art in 
aspiritual garb: “seldom do the faces reflect mere 
animal lust, as though the artisan always remembered the 
spiritual values of which the naked physical connec- 
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tion was merely the expression”. One may recall here a 
small note by Ghakrabarti and Glantz on the erotic 
terrecottas in which they began the process of stripping 
the studies on erotic art of its spiritual mumbo-jumbo. 
Devangna Desai has completed this rational process by 
providing a logical analyses of the multiple causes that 
went into the development of Indian erotic motif. In 
this respect, she has de-mystified the Indian culture 
of its metaphysicl aura. 

Devangna'’s attempt is revolutionary in more than one 
sense. Firstly, she has ventured into a field which is 
traditionally a taboo to Indian women researchers. 
Secondly, for the first time she has brought to bear an 
interdisciplinary and evolutionary approach to this 
vexed problem. Lastly, she has used a scientific approach 
in dealing with the erotic motif as it occurs on the temples, 
as an empirical reality, bereft of its idealistic accoutre- 
ments. She does not condemn or rationalize anything 
but tries to objectively analyse the genesis and efflores 
cence of the erotic motif. The result is a most valuable 
book which takes into account the primitive cults, 
later religious practices, the feudal society, the art 
forms, the literary evidence and the secular life too. 
Dr. Desai has discussed the erotic art in three periods : 
Early period ; av. 500-900 and a.p. 900-1400. The 
Early Period covers a very big time range and is a subject 
by itself. Its treatment is cursory and introductory to the 
other two sections. Chapters IIT and IV deal exhaustively 
with A. D. 500-900 and A. D. 900-1400 periods res- 
pectively. She does not give just her conclusions but 
presents the whole array of the interdisciplinary data 
collected by her. Magico-religious problems are discussed 
in Ohapter VI, and Tantrism and Erotic Sculpture in 
VIL. The social setting of the Hindu temple is explained 
in Ohapter VII and the sexual modes of the society inDC 
Literary data on the subject is marshalled in Chapter X. 
Dr. Desai is primarily a sociologist and therefore her 
approach is informed by such a broad perspective. Its 
not an eclectic assortment of data either. Every bit of 
the work reflects the painstaking work of seven years 
that has gone into its making. The last chapter sum- 
marizes and synthesizes the vast data collected by her 
The book is marked by its coherence and forthrightness. 
The author first gives a survey of the evidence as availa- 
ble, then discusses the other relevant dats on the 
contemporary art, society and religion. Explanations are 
based onthe erotic motifs as found on the temples and 
its emplacement on the architectural scheme of the 
temples of various regions. 

Her refutations of the existing theories are always 
based on hard facts and not merely on subjective argu- 
ments. Such a scientific treatment is something rare and 
refreshing in such art books : 
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I will quote some instances of how she refutes the 
existing theories. Some scholars see the sublime union 
of the individual and the cosmic spirit in the conjugal 
scenes. She asks but how can one explain the scenes of 
bestiality and orgies. have dismissed this phase 
as an aberration. But the presents a survey of Central 
India, Gujarat, Maharashtra, M. P., Orissa and South 
India to show that it was a widespread movement and 
not a localised aberration. Nor does she agree that tt 
Was merely a Tantric cultic manifestation. Tantrism 
Was an esoteric religion and its art was not decorative 
but cultive. Nor were the depicted postures sexo-yogic. 
The erotic “art was influenced by Tantrism without 
being functionally related to Tantric Sadhana. Tant- 
rism only helped in fostering a general attitude of permi- 
ssiveness towards sex” and recognition of the need of 
bestowing love and care on the body which was denied 
earlier. Tantric practices also sanctified short-cuts to 
acquiring virtue (punys). Temple building got a fillip 
as the feudal aristocrats found it an easy way of achic- 
ving Moksha. 

She has shown how the fragmentation of politica! 
power was catalysed by the feudal self-sufficient economic 
units. This led to regionalization and conventionalization 
of art forms. In the A.D. 900-1400 period, each region 
interpreted the erotic motif according to its own cultural 
beliofs and conconized art patterns. 

She thus gives several factors for the development of 
Medieval erotic art such as magico religious significance 
of erotic themes engrained in the public mind ; old prac- 
tice of decorating monuments with mithuna which 
degenerated into maithuna and orgiastic figures under 
the Tantric influence ; the sensual atmosphere of the 
Medieval temple ; the tendency of feudal lords to accrue 
virtue by short-cuts such as temple building ; the wide- 
spread prevalence of devadasi institution ; and the socio- 
cultural conditions of the degenerate feudal states- 
about the fusion of the magico-religious and secular 
interests in sex. This fusion in fact is represented in such 
erotic motifs of the Medieval period. In a feudal system, 
with its independent land grants and management, the 
temple itself becomes a feudal lord with its devadas isand 
other manifestations of its sensual atmosphere. In this 
perspective, the erotic motif appears as a natural product 
of the Medieval feudal society. Summing up, Dr. Desa! 
says, “our study of sexual representation in Indian 
culture convinces us that there is no philosophical of 
rational motivation behind it. Its presence in religious at! 
is 4 pointer to the continuity and persistence of primitive 
and popular cultural elements in a civilized society. 
Far from being an anomaly in Hindu culture, erotic 
motifs were in harmony with the religious environment 
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to which they belonged and with the majestic, courtly 
alankaras"™. 

{t is no wonder that the book has been unanimously 
acclaimed by art-historians and sociologists alike. De- 
vangns Desai's this magnum opus, 1 am sure, will become 
a trend- setter in such studies, Not all photographs are 
upto the mark ; some are poor. Except for such minor 





printed. It is a book that will not only adorn a book- 
shelf but will also make an enlightening and interesting 


D. P. AGRAWAL 


Physical Research Laboratory 
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INDIAN ARMS AND . ARMOUR 


fin Four Volumes) 
by 


DR. G N.-PANT 


Archacological Survey of India, New Deths SL I 
Fores rnd by _ 


M.N. DESHPANDE  __ 
Diresior General, Arch2*ological Survey of Indcin, New Delhi 


The book “Indian Agus and Armouc’,-a monumestal work, by Dh. Gaya Nail Punt, will 
refain & lasdmark in the annals of Indien publication. Planned t¢ 52 brught out im four volumes 
with a profusion of colour plates, black and white plutes, ling sbetches, ete, win completed. it ix. going 
to be 2 cotmpendium of the enaire keo'wlele= available o) the sublcct, Li wilh) therefore, he of interest to 
bsiversitice, brari¢s, mussame dnd anilguve sh NpPs_as fUinarieg tal cociurce material ard a referetice work 





on the subject, The result of a dedicated scholarship and unflagzing ST of years, the book contains ,| 


practically all that i; worth knowing about the fiscinating world of Indian weaponry, Theauhject stare 
from the prehisteti. times and covers an wobroken historical wraditiou af Liwektsr esiending over 6,00 


years 


The fiest of the four volumes deals with the pre-and-pantohistori: weapons and bows, arrows and 
Quivers, Thosscand volume cavers edgad-weapons like swords, dagecrs and hattlowyes; projectiles Tike 
ipears and javellas: aad smashing weapous ike mics. eur) ct The devas. thunderbolt, shutaghn? and 
yorntrarheve aly bsed inclydedia it. The ahind volume confines itscif tothe armour and. shield, ~The 
belmiet, body armour. armour for other parts uf the body, hore armour, clephant armoul,-and yariqus. 
kinds of abielda have been described in detail, The foorth and the lest volume w devoted td the fire 
arms ¢,, cannons, maitchlocks, wiheellocks, percission-cap guns, gifles, revolvers, pistons, ele -The comin. 
ing three Volumes arc in preiv and shall be available «oon. 


There ts very litle pablished snater/al ovuiluble on the subject Tid Amy. Edocationsl Stores, 
therefore, spared no effort and money ia bridging this gap by undcriaking to publish Uhiy book which by 
general Indian standards & considered beyood the means of most af the commercial publishing houses, 

The book conforas to the bert standards of lay-out and production in India, 
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